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THE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 
OF THE PASSENGER SERVICE 




CHAPTER XXVI 


THE ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES OF THE PASSENGER 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Growth of passenger traflic — Scope of this volume — Ooneial pnsson- 
ger tiii/Uc organization of llio Pennsylvania Itailroad — Of the 
Soutliein P.icilie Company — ^Management of Pullman, mail, and 
express services — Duties assigned passenger tin die ollicials of 
Pennsj’lvania Raihoad — The work of the Passenger Tradle Man- 
ager and the General Passenger Agent — Tasks assigned tliu sub- 
divisions of tlio passenger department of tiic Pennsylvania Rail- 
road — Refeieiices. 

The passenger business of railways bocomos of greater 
importance year by year, not only absolutely, but also rel- 
atively, to the freight services. As cities grow in size and 
number, as population becomes more dense and per capita 
wealth greater, travel more than proportionately increases ; 
and, although the freight tonnage and earnings also rise 
rapidly, the expansion of the passenger traffic shows an 
even higher percentage. It is upon the oldest railway sys- 
tems, those serving the most fully developed countries or 
sections of a country, that the ratio of passenger earnings 
to freight receipts is highest. On the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, for instance, the passenger 
trains bring in 48 per cent of the total earnings and the 
freight trains 51 per cent; while on tlie Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, a typical road in the middle Wast, the 
passenger earnings are 26.72 per cent and the freight re- 
ceipts 72.67 per cent of the total earnings from operation. 



THE PASSENGER SERATCE 

Moreover, the statistics of the traffic on steam railroads 
only partially express the increase in travel resultiiii; from 
the growth in population, densily, find per capita wealth ; 
since 18‘J0 electric railway lines have spread rapidly, and 
in many sections of the United States at tlie present time 
the suburban and internrban traffi ; ef the electrics exceeds 
that of the steam roads. Prom the point of view of the 
steam lines this means serious competition, although it has 
not prevented a rapid growth of their passengi'v traffic as 
a whole; from the standpoint of the public the multiplica- 
tion and exten.sion of electric raihvays afford greater facili- 
ties with which to satisfy the increasing demand for trans- 
portation and the stronger desire for travel. 

This discussion of the passenger busine.ss of steam rail- 
roads will naturally include, first, an account of tlu? various 
services performed by the passenger department, and, sec- 
ond, the consideration of tlie fares charged by steam roads 
and of the influence of electric railways upon the services 
and charges of the steam railroads. To each of these two 
general subjects a separate part and several chapters of 
the book are devoted. In this, the opening chapter of the 
section upon the passenger service, the organization of the 
activities of the passenger department will be described. 
Succeeding chapters will desci’ibe, in turn and with appro- 
priate detail, the several seiudees. 

The place which the passenger department occupies in 
the general railroad organization and the relation of the 
passenger and freight divisions of the traffic department, as 
a whole, were set forth in Volume I, Chapter IV, upon the 
Organization of the Freight Traffic Department. Prac- 
tically eveiy railroad company has a Traffic Vice President 
in charge of both the freight and passenger services. The 
larger companies usually have either one Traffic Manager, 
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with juj'isdiotion ovei‘ both services, or two ''J’Taffie Man- 
agers — one i'or freight and one for jjaasv'nger biisines). 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, tlie ranking I'liilway in vol- 
ume of both passenger and freight business, has a Passenger 
Traffic Managei- and another 'I’raffic Manager tor freight, 
but no Manager with authority over both services, the duties 
which siicJi an official would perforin being exercised by the 
Traffic Vice President On the other hand, the Union- 
Southern Pacific, to which the late Mr. E. H. Tlarriman 
gave one of the highest types of organi/ation, has a "I’raffie 
Vice Presirlent, who is subject to tlie Director of 'I'raffic, 
and two 'rvaffie Managers — one foi“ freight and one for the 
paasenger service. The neees.sity for having a single traffic, 
head over the federation of large railway systems ineludeil 
in the “ llarriiuau Lines” is apparent. Harmony and 
unity of traffic policy would otherwise be practically im- 
poasible. A railway system of medium proportions, like 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & ’Western or the Philadelphia 
& Reading, is apt to have the passenger branch of the 
service headed by the General Passenger Agent, while the 
freight department, which has charge of a larger volume of 
business, is under the control of a Freight 'J’raffic IManager, 
who, like the General Passenger Agent, reiioits directly to 
the Traffic 'Vice President. 

The general organization of the passenger traffic depart- 
ments of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and of the 
Southern Pacific Company may be selected as typical of 
large systems. One is a largo hut closely consolidated sys- 
tem, mimaged from a single center, while the other is so 
decentralized as to require several administrative centers. 
The Pennsylvania organization Avas presented m Chapter 
IV, htil may he repeated here as a basis for the present 
discussion : 
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Passenger Traffic Organization of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 1910 

Traffic Vice President. 

Passenger Traffic Manager. 

General Passenger Agent. 

Assistant General Passenger Agent. (In clmrgo 
of through traffic.) 

Di.striet passenger agents. 

European agents. 

Assistant General Passenger Agent. (In charge 
of local traffic.) 

Division ticket agents. 

General Baggage Agent. 

Assistant General Baggage Agent. 


'rhe Harriman Lines include several large systems. The 
Union Pacific Railroad extends to Ogden from Council 
Bluffs and Kansas City on the Missouri River (really from 
Chicago over connecting roads) . The Southern Pacific runs 
from Ogden west, and also from New Orleans to the west 
coast. Steamship lines also join New York with New Or- 
leans and Galveston. The traffic organization of the South- 
ei’n Pacific must direct widely scattered activities; and 
efficiency of administration requires that there shall be a 
territorial subdivision of the system. The manner in which 
unity of authority is exercised and decentralization of offi- 
cial supeiwision is accomplished is indicated by the follow- 
ing outline of the company’s passenger organization: 


Passenger Traffic Organization of the Southern Pacific 
pany, 1910 

Director of Traffic. 

Assistant Director of Traffic. 

Assistant Director of Traffic. 

Mail Traffic Manager. 

Vice President in charge of traffic (San Erancisoo). 
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Passenger Traffic Manager (San Francisco). 

General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 

Assistant General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 

Assistant General Passenger Agent (San Fraiieisco). 

Assistant General Passenger Agent (San Francisco). 

General Passeng'cr Agent, lines in Oregon (Portland). 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, lines in Oregon, 
(Portland). 

General Passenger Agent, lines east of Sparks, Nev. (Salt 
Lake City). 

Assistant General Passenger Agent, lines east of 
Sjiarks, Nev. (Salt Lake City). 

General Passenger Agent, Atlantic Steamship Lines (New 
York, New Orleans, and Galveston) (New York). 

General Passenger Agent, Atlantic Steamship Lines (Now 
Orleans and Havana) (Now Orleans). 

General Baggage Agent (San Francisco). 

General Baggage Agent, lines in Oregon (Portland). 

General Baggage Agent, lines east of Sparks, Nev. (Salt 
Lake City). 

The Director of TrafQo has a most important place in 
the traffic organization of the liarrinian Lines. He and the 
Assistant Directors have jurisdiction over the freight and 
passenger traffic of both the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems. Thus, the Vice President in charge of 
traffic at San Franeiseu has immediate jurisdiction over the 
freight and passenger business of the Pacific system of the 
Southern Pacific Company and reports to tlie Director of 
Traffic who is the officer that unifies the traffic administra- 
tion of the several Harriman Lines. 

The outlines of these two organizations indicate that 
railway companies limit the activities of the passenger de- 
partment to the transportation of passengers and their 
baggage. There are, however, other services performed by 
passenger trains, and it will be best to mention them briefly 
3G 7 
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before cleseribiny the duties fissigncd to the several passen- 
ger traffic officials. 

The sleeping and parlor ear facilities, -which upon most 
roads are provided in coaches belonging to and cared Cor 
by the Pullman Company, constitute an increasingly im- 
portant part of the passenger services; but, as the railway 
company merely leases and hauls the Pullman equipment, 
it is the operating, and not the traffic, department that has 
the duty of securing that equipment and of keeping the 
Pullman services up to the standards set by the railway 
company. 

It is the railway, and not the Pullman Company, that 
owns and operates most of the dining ears and serves the 
meals in them; but in the parlor and other budet ears 
the meals are served by the company operating the equip- 
ment, which in most instances is the Pullman Company. 
Most railways consider the maintenance of the dining-car 
service as an operating problem. The Southern Pacific 
Company, for example, has a Superintendent of Dining 
Cars, Hotels, and Restaurants in the maintenance and 
operating department. The New York Central, likewise, 
attaches the Superintendent of Dining Service to the oper- 
ating dejiartinent. On the other hand, the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, the Grand Trunk, the Lehigh Valley, 
and the Louisville & Nash-ville are instances of companies 
that make the superintendent of the dining-car service a 
passenger traffic official. In the case of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company it is the duty of the Superintendent of 
Passenger Transportation, w'ho is an operating official, to 
“ see that all passenger cars, including sleeping, parlor, 
and dining cars, assigned to service on lines east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie, and all ears that may run tlu’ough over 
those lines, meet the requirements of the service and are 
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kept in proper condition bnt the Superintendent of Din- 
ing Cars and Restaurants is subordinate to the Passengei* 
Traffic Manager and the General Passenger Agent. 

The supervision and conduct of tlie transportation of 
the mails is primarily an operating rather than a traffic 
problem, but some railways place the service under the 
General Manager and others under the Traffic Manager. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, for example, gives the Super- 
intendent of Passenger Transportation in the operating de- 
partment supervision over “ the handling of the United 
States mails,” while the Southern Pacific Company has a 
Mail 'I'rtifflc Manager in the traffic department. Among 
other companies that giA'o the passenger officials charge of 
mail transportation may he mentioncil the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the St. Gonis & San Francisco, the Wfi- 
bash, and the Seaboard Air Line. It is probable that 
the transportation of mail in baggage cars over the routes 
where the volume of mail is light — and that would in- 
clude the ma,iority of the routes-— accounts for placing the 
supervision of the mails under traffic instead of operating 
officials. 

With few exceptions, express matter is handled by ex- 
press companies, the only services performed by railways 
being those of providing and hauling the cars or of giving 
the express company such space as it may require in the car 
that is also used for baggage. Providing and hauling cars 
is, of course, an operating problem that would naturally 
he performed under the control of the Superintendent of 
Passenger Transportation. 

A survey of the duties performed by the officials named 
in the above outline of the passenger traffic organization of 
the Pennsylvania Railrwid will present in a concrete way 
the system by which the paasenger department of a large 
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railway is administered. In the “ By-laws and Orgcmim^ 
tion for Conducting the Business of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company ” the duties of each official are so concisely 
defined that it will be well to quote that part of the By-laws 
relating to the passenger department ; 

Passenger Traffic Manager 

1. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall, under the 
direction of the Third Vice President, have charge of 
the Passenger Department. 

2. He shall he charged with the duty of making ar- 
rangements and rates for the passenger traffic over 
the lines operated by the Company, and shall make 
all necessary negotiations and arrangements in rela- 
tion thereto with other railroad or transportation com- 
panies or individuals. 

3. All rates and arrangements for the transporta- 
tion of passengers shall be subject to the approval of 
the Third Vice President or that of the Passenger 
Traffic Manager, and notice of Ihe same, as soon as 
fixed, shall be sent to the Comptroller. He shall fur- 
nish the General Manager and General Superintend- 
ent of Transportation with copies of all arrange- 
ments for passenger transportation when completed. 

4. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall be charged 
with the printing and distribution of all tickets, and 
of advertising matter I'clating to passenger traffic. 

5. He shall instruct the station agents in commer- 
cial matters pertaining to passenger traffic. 

6. All amounts due to other companies and indi- 
viduals, in settlement of which Redemption of Ticket 
Orders are to be issued by the Treasurer, shall be certi- 
fied to him by the Passenger Traffic Manager, the 
General Passenger Agent, or one of the Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agents. 

Y. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall nominate 
to the Third Vice President all subordinate officers in 
his Department, and shall have authority, with the 
10 
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approval of the Third Vico President, to appoint all 
necessary employees therein. 

8. The Passenger Traffic Manager shall be aided by 

A General Passenger Agent, and 

A General Baggage Agent. 

General Passenger Agent 

9. The General Passenger Agent shall act for the 
Passenger Traffic Manager in his absence, and per- 
form such other duties as may bo assigned to him by 
the Passenger Traffic Manager or the Third Vico 
President. 

10. He shall be aided by two Assistant General 
Passenger Agents. 

Assistant General Passenger Agents 

11. The Assistant General Passenger Agent in 
charge of local passenger traffic shall perform such 
duties as may bo assigned to him by the General Pas- 
senger Agent, or the Passenger Traffic Manager, and 
shall act for the former in his absence. 

12. He shall be aided by Division Ticket Agents. 

13. The Assistant General Passenger Agent in 
charge of through iiasscnger traffic shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to him by the General Pas- 
senger Agent, or the Passenger Traffic Manager. 

14. He shall be aided by District Passenger 
Agents. 

General Baggage Agent 

15. The General Baggage Agent shall, under the 
direction of the Passenger Traffic Manager, be charged 
with the arrangements for the receiving, checking, and 
delivering of baggage, with the making of rates for the 
transportation of the same, and with the examination 
of claims for loss thereof or damage thereto. 

16. He shall be aided by an Assistant General Bag- 
gage Agent. 
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Assistant Geneial Baggaqe Agent 

17. The Aasiatant General Bns'8:iiy,o Aseiil, ahall 
perform such duties as may be assigiietl to hi in by the 
General BaggnKO Ageut or the Passenger 'rra+fic Man- 
ager, and shall act for the former in his absence. 

Division Ticket Agents 

18. There shall be a Division Ticket Agent of the 
Eastern Pennsylvania Division, with oifice at Phila- 
delphia; a Division Ticket Agent of the Weatorn 
Pennsylvania Division and the Buifalo and Alle- 
gheny Valley Division, with office at Pittsburgh; a 
Division Ticket Agent of tlio New Jersey Division, 
with office at Philadelphia; a Division Ticket Agent 
of the Erie Division, with office at Williamsport; and 
a Division Ticket Agent of the Buffalo and Allegheny 
Valley Division, with office at Buffalo. 

19. The Division Ticket Agents shall, under the 
direction of the Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
in charge of local passenger traffic, have charge of the 
passenger trafllc of their respective Divisions, and 
shall give special attention to the devolopinent and 
accommodation of local travel, and to this end shall 
consult with the respective General Superintendents. 

Disiiict Passenger Agents 

20. There shall be a District Passenger Agent of 
the Boston District, with office at Boston; a District 
Passenger Agent of tlio New York District, with office 
at New York; a District Passenger Ageut of the 
Philadelphia District, with office at Philadelphia; a 
District Passenger Agent of the Pittsburgh District, 
with office at Pittsburgh; a District Passenger Agent 
of the Buffalo District, with office at Buffalo; a Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent of the Oil City District, with 
office at Pittsburgh ; a District Passenger Agent of the 
Williamsport Distriet, with office at Williamsport; and 
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a District Passenger Agent of the Reading District, 
with office at Reading. 

21. The District Passenger Agents shall, under 
the direction of the Assistant General Passenger Agent 
in charge of through passenger traffic, be charge<l with 
the solicitation and development of through passenger 
business in competition with other lines, and shall per- 
form such other duties as may be assigned to them by 
him, or the General Passenger Agent, consulting freely 
with the Superintendents within their districts. 


The general activities of the passenger department as a 
whole are enumerated in stating the subjects over which 
the Traffic Manager is given jurisdiction. 'Phe Traffic Man- 
ager IS assisted by the General Passenger Agent and the 
General Baggage Agent. The finst duties of these officers, 
aided by their subordinates, ai'e to make the fares, to make 
such arrangements as ivill further the use by the public of 
the facilities provided and operated by the “ transixirta- 
tion ” or operating department, and to negotiate and make 
such agreements “ with other railroad or transportation 
companies or individuals ” as the passenger traffic may 
require. The various schedules of fares are published 
under the signatures of the General Manager, the Passenger 
Traffic Manager, and the General Passenger Agent. The 
General Manager, as the head of the operating department, 
is responsible for the movement of the trains, and thus must 
approve of the “ time table the Traffic Manager, sub- 
ject to the Vice President above him, is the one to decide 
what trains are needed and -what the rate policy shall be, 
but he must rely largely upon the more detailed knowledge 
possessed by the- General Passenger Agent, under whom the 
schedules of fares are worked out and through whom in- 
formation concerning traffic needs is derived. 

13 
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The General Passenger Agent has two other general 
duties, and there is a separate class oi‘ subordinate officials 
to aid ui the performance of each task: 

(1) In “ the solicitation and. care of the through and 
competitive” traffic the General Passenger Agent is aided 
by the Assistant General Passenger Agent in charge of 
through traffic and by the District Passenger Agents, there 
being New York, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Boston, AYash- 
ington, Baltimore, Buffalo, Oil City, Williamsport, and 
Reading districts The solicitation of business from Europe 
is in charge of a European agent in Liverpool and a pas- 
senger agent in Southampton, England. 

(2) In ” the development and accommodation of local 
traffic ” the General Passenger Agent is aided by the Assist- 
ant General Passenger Agent in charge of local traffic and 
the Division Ticket Agents, the territory served by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad being subdivided into the Eastern 
Pennsylvania, Western Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Erie, 
Allegheny, and the Buffalo and Chautauqua divisions. 
These Division Ticket Agents, while subordinate to the 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, arc required to consult 
with their respective general superintendents, the officers 
who have charge of the operation of the trains. 

A still closer view of the organization and activities of 
the passenger department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company may be gotten by noting the work of the seven 
subdepartments in charge, respectively, of rates and di- 
visions, foreign and local stocks of tickets, redemption of 
tickets, baggage, advertising, special excursions, and con- 
ventions and personally conducted tours. 

The detailed and highly technical work of making sched- 
ules of fares and of preparing and issuing tickets is done 
in the rates and division department, whose duties include 
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“ the consti’uetion of rates, not only on the Pennsylvania 
system, but to all parts of the country and, m fact, around 
the world; the compilation of rate sheets, or tariffs, which 
are furnished to ticket agents for their guidance in selling 
tickets, and interchanged with connecting lines ; ticket rep- 
resentation, or the preparation of tickets to all points to 
whicli rates arc quoted, and the division of rates, which 
means the apportioning to each line over which a ticket is 
sold its proper share of the rate. ’ ’ ^ 

The officials of the division of foreign and local stocks 
of tickets are “ the storekeepers and distributors of tick- 
ets. . . . The chart of forms, for the use of ticket agents, is 
compiled in this department, and shows in detail tlie roads 
over which each form or* style of foreign ticket reads. 

“ The redemption of tickets is combined with the office 
of cashier of the passenger department. Through this 
bureau the value of unused or partially used tiekets is re- 
funded to the purchaser, claims adjusted, and complaints 
investigated.” 

The work of the baggage department, in charge of the 
General Baggage Agent and Assistant General Baggage 
Agent, is adequately defined in thi* above quotation from 
the “ By-laws ” of the Peimsylvania Railroad Company. 

“ The .advertising agent is charged with the prepara- 
tion and publication of time tables, books, pamphlets, and 
special advertising matter of every description, ranging 
from the panoramic view to the ubiquitous flyer. He nego- 
tiates and records advertising contracts with all newspapers 
and other periodicals and furnishes the necessary matter 
to publications for insertion. He also prepares the bills for 

*This and the following quotations aj'e from an address on “The 
Development of Passenger Business" made in 190.5 by George W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
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payment, and he is the direct representative of the passen- 
ger department in all its relations w'lth the public press 
throughout the country.” 

The officials having supervision of the special excursion 
and convention business make transportation ari’angements 
annually for hundreds of gatherings, little and big, that 
meet within and beyond the territory of the Pennsylvania 
Eailroad; they “ bulletin all conventions, issue proper in- 
structions to agents all over the system, and see that all the 
company’s representatives and connections are equipped 
with the ncce.ssary data to encourage as large an attend- 
ance as possible.” The special excursion business is quite 
as important as convention traffic, and experience shows 
that it can be largely developed. The present demands 
upon the Pennsylvania Railroad facilities are such that it 
is necessary to confine special excursions to the seasons 
when travel is relatively light. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company organized its 
“ Personally Conducted Tourist Bureau ” in 1887 “ for 
the purpose of diverting this class of traffic from the hands 
of private firms and middlemen into the hands of the rail- 
road company itself.” The bureau has been most success- 
ful, both in developing new traffic and in advertising the 
merits of the company’s entire passenger service. 

This summary statement of the activities of the passen- 
ger department of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company cov- 
ers the main features of the passenger organization of any 
large railway. Eastern, southern, and western roads each 
have their own special traffic conditions and possibilities, 
and differences in the details of the organization of the pas- 
senger department activities indicate the methods by which 
the demands of the traveling public are met or their wishes 
are catered to. It would, however, be neither practicable 
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nor profitable to point out the distinguishing features of 
the passenger traffic organization of numerous other com- 
panies, although any one of those companies might properly 
be considered as representative as the one described in this 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


PASSENGER TICKETS 

Scope of subject — ^Early forms of tickets — The essentials of a ticket 
— Classiflcation and types of tickets, described and illustrated 
with forms — Issuing and distribution of tickets, forms used — 
Ticket brokerage — ^References. 


Corresponding to the shipping papers used in the 
freight services are tlie passenger tickets used in the pas- 
senger service. A single paper in the latter takes the place 
of the many employed in the former. Its description, how- 
ever, is scarcely less complex, because of the many types of 
tickets issued to meet particular needs. The essential 
features of the sub,iect may be presented by considering (1) 
Early Practices, (2) The Essentials of a Ticket, (3) Classi- 
fication and Types of Tickets, (4) The Issuing and Distri- 
bution of Tickets, and (5) Ticket Brokerage. 

I. BABLT PB^VOTIOBS 

When railways were first constructed, the use of passen- 
ger tickets was not a common practice. Some railways 
adopted the old stage-coach practice of making out passen- 
ger waybills, much the same as they did for parcels or 
freight. The accompanying reproduction, for instance, rep- 
resents a passenger waybill issued in 1839 by the Madison 
& Indianapolis Railroad, now part of the Pennsylvania 
system. The names of the passengers, number cf seats 
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purchased, point of starting and dcstinatioii, and fare paid 
were entered in the waybill at the local stations, and the 
train conductor later checked off the individual passengers 
(Porm 1). The fares were paid to the local agent, who 
issued an ordinary receipt, signed by himself. The accom- 
panying reproduction represents a receipt' issued by the 
old Pennsylvania Packet Line in 1838 (Porm 2). 


Heefitwd 0/ Afr. 


Fat 



PENNSYLVANIA PACKET LINE, 

'Doltota 
PMMgaa ID 
tbi fbctra Baggage. 
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Form 2. 


While this cumbersome method of waybills and receipts 
prevailed on some lines, others issued crude local tickets. 
They varied everywhere, from those containing merely the 
agent’s signature to those indicating destination and class 
of service. 

The passenger waybills were soon abandoned, but for 
some time the receipt was retained on some of the leading 
railways. As seen in the accompanying sample copy, it still 
existed on the Pennsylvania Railroad as late as 1853. By 
this time, however, it had been changed so as somewhat to 
resemble a crade skeleton ticket. Each one was numbered, 
and the names of the point of starting and destination 
were written in by the agent. It was still signed by the 
local agent, but the name of the passenger was omitted 
(Porm 3). 
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Gradually the printed ticket superseded the receipt. It 
was then that the ticket became of the iJature of a contract 
signed by a central ofificei’. The tickets, however, were local 


Pennsylvania Jtailroad Co. received 
for One Beat 

t r Age/nt, 



Form 3. 


and merely entitled the holder to transportation to the end of 
the i.ssuing lino. In malting long journeys, it was necessary 
for the passenger to transfer at the end of each line and to 
purchase a new ticket The inconvenience of this was the 
principal reason for the formation of the American Associ- 
ation of General Passenger and Ticket Agents in 1855 . 
Ihis association developed the interline coupon ticketing 
sy,stera, which is now almost universal on American rail- 
ways. Under it, a through ticket can be made out at almost 
any station. Each coupon represents a definite amount of 
transportation, and the total fare is divided among all the 
interested railways according to agreed percentages. The 
system was gradually extended, as it necessitated an agree- 
ment among the various railways involved as to interline 
accounts and equitable division of fares. 


H. THE ESSENTIALS OP A TICKET 

The passenger ticket as at present sold by American rail- 
ways contains various so-called contract provisions, which 
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constitute one of its essentials. These provisions do not, 
however, make the ticket an absolute contract between pas- 
senger and carrier. Legally the ticket still is rather in the 
nature of a voucher or receipt to show the payment of fares. 
Yet such provisions jvs are contained in the ticket “ con- 
tract ” are binding, except when inconsistent with the law 
or a more special agreement between the purchaser and 
carrier. The essential point of division is that the 
ticket is a part, but not the whole, of the contract existing 
between the passenger and railway. 

The contract conditions contained in a ticket vary from 
those of the simple local card ticket to those of the inter- 
line or foreign coupon ticket. The former frequently states 
merely the class of service contracted for, liability for bag- 
gage, stations between which transportation is to be fur- 
nished, and the period during which the contract holds. 
When no limit is mentioned on the ticket it is understood to 
be good until used. Interline (or foreign) coupon tickets, 
covering passage over more than one road, invariably con- 
tain a contract showing starting point and destination of the 
ticket and a detailed statement of the conditions or privi- 
leges accorded the passenger under the contract. In addition, 
a separate coupon is attached to the contract for each line 
over which the ticket reads. The ticket may be transferable 
or nontransferable, limited or unlimited as to the time dur- 
ing which it is to be used, continuous or open to certain 
specified .stop-over privileges. Usually, also, such a contract 
specifies the class of service, limits the baggage liability to 
$100, declares its provisions void in case of any alteration 
or erasure, and specifies that it will not be received unless 
officially stamped and dated, and that coupons may be de- 
tached only by the conductor. 

A second essential is the consecutive number which the 
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ticket bears. lu the ease of all interline (or foreign), and 
some local tickets as well, the third requisite is the form 
number, which serves as an index of the route over whieli 
the ticket is valid. Thus, fornts of the sei'ies “ 5,000 ” is- 
sued by the Pennsylvania Railroad call for passage via Bal- 
timore, Dehnar, Hagerstown, and Harrisburg to points on 
connecting lines, while “ 8,000 ” forma apply via Washing- 
ton to points on the Atlantic Coast Line, Southei’n Railway, 
Seaboard Air Line, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and con- 
necting linos. The form number is purely an index number 
for ready reference jiurposes. In all cases where it is neces- 
sary to specify the route it is printed in the contract or 
indicated by the reading of the coupon. 

The fourth ncccssai'y stipulation is the destination, 
which may be printed, written, stamped, punched, or oth- 
erwise indicated. This, together with the consecutive num- 
ber and form number, describes and distinguishes each 
separate tic^ket to the passenger, traffic department, local 
ticket agent, conductor, and accounting officials, and re- 
duces to a minimum all error, fraud, and confusion. 

The fifth and last essential of the ticket is the signature 
of the responsible official at the head of the passenger de- 
partment. In the case of local card tickets this feature is 
sometimes omitted and the tickets printed under the title 
of the issuing company, without signature. 

m. classification and types op tickets 

Passenger tickets are local and interline (or foreign). 
The local card tickets call for transportation between points 
on the same road, while the interline (or foreign) tickets 
read from a point on one line to a destination on some other. 
This classification signifies types of tickets — viz., the single- 
card form, or local, and the coupon form, or foreign. On 
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large systems, sucli as the Pennsylvania Railroad, interdi- 
visional tickets constitute a third class, reading from a point 
on one grand division to a point on another grand division. 
This classification, however, aims principally to facilitate 
accounting, and does not signify distinct types of tickets. 
The long-standing practice of referring to interline (or 
foreign) tickets as coupon tickets is no longer accurate, as 
frequently local and intcrdi visional tickets also contain 
detachable coupons. 

(1) The best-lmown group includes all the regular firsts 
class local liclcels, of which there are many forms, 'I'he 



Form 4. 


single-lrip card (Form 4) is the simplest, and is the well- 
known cardboard, containing merely the essentials of a 
ticket in the briefest form. The destination is printed, and 
the contract usually calls for a first-class passage. The dura^ 
tion of the ticket’s validity may be limited or unlimited, and 
the fare will vary accordingly, q'he consecutive number is 
always present, and the local “ form ” is ordinarily stated, 
but may be omitted, in which ease the dei3tination is the 
indication of the route. As the ticket is sold for a full 
one-way fare, it is nearly always transferable, and en- 
titles the holder to ride in a first-class coach. The ticket 
also gives the holder the privilege, upon the payment of 
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the exti’a fare, of ti'avelmg in sleeping, parlor, or exlra- 
faro trains. 

A local skeleton ticket (Pornis 5, G, mid 7), filso com- 
monly referred to as a blank ticket, contains blank spaces 
in which the agent writes the destination of the jiassenger. 
Local simplex tickets are those in which various devices are 



Form 6. 


employed to indicate destination, route, or limitations. 
Many destinations and various routes may be printed on the 
margin of the ticket and provision made for the agent to 
punch or cut it in a prescribed way at the time of purchase. 
Their purpose, as well as that of the skeleton ticket, is to 
minimize the expense of printing complete tickets for each 
destination and route. 

The regular local round-trip ticket (Form 8) usually 
consists of a contract, which also forms the retimi coupon, 
and attached to it is a going coupon. This ticket entitles 
the purchaser to the usual first-class accommodations, but, 
since it is generally sold at a reduced fare, it is usually 
limited to the time within which it may be used. 

(2) Regular first-class interline (or foreign) tickets 
(Form 9) constitute a second group as distinguished from 
local and interdivisional tickets. As in the case of regular 
first-class local tickets, they may be single trip, simplex or 
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other patent lorm, skeleton, or round trip, The simple one- 
way card, however, is not nsed for foreign or interline busi- 
ness, as it is necessary that each line performing service 
should receive an equivalent in the form of a coupon, which 
is its voucher for service perfoi'ined. The contract pro- 
visions contain specifications regarding the time limitations. 
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the trains to be used, slop-over provisions, a baggage liabil- 
ity clause, official slump anti date, class of service, regula- 
tions as to dotacliineiit of coiijions, and a prohibition of 
alteration or erasure of contract. 

There arc three devices peculiar to inlerliiic tickets — 
the feeder, paster, and extension forms. I'he feeder (I<'’orm 
10) is generally used from a small station in connection 
with a printed destination ticket from the larger station. 
The feeder form is an entirely separate ticket, valid for 
passage only when issued as above. The paster (Form 11) 
form is on the same principle as the feeder, except that it 
consists only of additional coupons, which are pasted on the 
ticket in connection with which it is issued. An agent at 
any point between, for instance, St. Paul and New York, 
may be furnished with a stock of forms reading from St. 
Paul to Seattle. In selling these tickets he attaches the 
so-called paster to cover the intermediate roads. The exten- 
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sion form (Form 12), the reverse of tlie feeder, is a separate 
ticket, reading from an important junction point to local 
stations beyond. For example, an agent wiU issue a printed 
ticket through from New York to St. Louis, issuing in con- 
nection therewith an extension form, reading from St. Louis 
to some unimportant point beyond. The purpose of these 
devices is to prevent a multiplicity of forms. 

Extra fares (Forms 13 and 14) are charged for speed 
and superior accommodations on what arc usually called 
limited trains, or trains carrying a specified number of cars. 
The companies usually publish a basis upon which refunds 
are made to the passenger when the limited train fails to 
make its schedule time, the amount of refund depending 
upon the delay. 

The courts have decided that a clause calling for con- 
tinuous passage is valid, and that, in case the ticket is silent 
on this point, a continuous * passage is understood. Stop- 
over privileges are permissible only when expressly stipu- 
lated in the contract or by a ruling of the carrier or pas- 
senger association. It has also been held® that, unless 
there is a definite stipulation to the contrary either in the 
contract or in a notice given at the time of purchase, the 
ticket is good until used. Limited tickets, however, may 
be issued. All tickets, without a specific clause * to the con- 
trary in the ticket or contract, are transferable. 

(3) Excursion tickets constitute a third extensive group. 
They are round-trip tickets, sold at a reduced rate, and sub- 
ject to all the limitations placed in the contract. In addi- 


' Drew vs. Cent. Pao. R. Co , 61 Cal. 425; Halton vs. R. R. Co., 39 
Ohio St. 376. 

‘ F. R. R. vs. Spicker, 106 Fa. St. 142. 

’ Hill vs. Syracuse R. R. Co., 03 N. Y. 101. 

‘ Hudson vs. Kansas Pao. R. R. Co., 3 McCrary (U. S. C. C.) 249. 
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tion to the ordinary contract provisions of the coupon 
ticket, clauses are usually inserted to make them nontrans- 
ferahle, to limit the time during which they arc valid', and 
to confine them to certain trains or to a specified class of 
service. It has been decided by the courts that tlie clause 
making these tickets nontransfcrable, because of the spe- 
cial reduction, is legally valid,’ and also that their life maj' 
be limited “ 

Excursion tickets may bo issued in any of the usual 
forms — card, complex, simplex, feeder, etc. — and the spe- 
cial types issued are legion. Toimst iiclu'lx are those call- 
ing for the touri.st service provided by some of the railways. 
The equipment used for tourist traffic consists of combina- 
tion, observation, and sleeping coaches, more lightly con- 
structed and less elegant than the usual Pullman sleepers 
or parlor ears, but .sufficiently comfortable and coiivenieiit 
for a large group of persons who would not perhaps travel 
at the full fare. 

Some lines, notably the Pennsylvania Railroad, provide 
personally eoiidueted tours.*' The tourists are given a high- 
grade service and are in the personal charge of a trained 
tourist agent. Coupons are included in these tickets cover- 
ing railroad transportation, Pullman accommodations, ho- 
tels, meals, carriage drives, and similar features. 

Special excursion iickris (Form 15) are tliosc is.sued at 
reduced fares for largo conventions, fairs, and other gath- 
erings. The wf)rd “ special ” usually indicates a further 
reduction from the regular local or excursion fares. The 
term is also applied when excursion tickets are sold for a 
special occasion, when no round-trip tickets are sold under 

‘ Del., etc., R. R. Co. os. Prank, 110 Fed. 689. 

* Rill os. Syracuse R. R. Co., 63 N, Y. 101 . 

‘ See Chap. XXXIII, Development of the Passenger Traffic, p. 18S. 
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ordinary conditions. They may he printed for the occa- 
sion or indorsement may be made on the face or back of 



the ordinary ticket. Resort excursion tickets grant reduced 
fares to a seaside or other pleasure resort. The term local 
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excursion tickets is generally applied to tickets regularly on 
sale between j)oints on the same line, and sold with vaiying 
limits. 

Summer and winter excursion tickets (Form 16) are 
valid only during limited seasons, and aim to increase pleas- 
ure travel to summer and winter resorts. 

Train excursion tickets are furnished by the train con- 
ductor to persona boarding train from nonticket stations or 
at other station.s when the ticket olBce is closed. This form 
is usually a duplex form, one portion being retained by the 
conductor as his receipt for fare collected and the other is 
furnished to pns.senger for his return jonrney. 

In ease of small conventions or mi'ctings the round-trip 
special excursion ticket is .sonictitnes displaced by the cer- 
tificate plan. A one-way ticket i.s pnreliiised at the regular 
fare, and the buyer of the ticket secures from the agent a 
stamped certificate (Form 17), showing form, number, des- 
tination, and faro paid. "When the certificate is presented 
to the railroad represeutativo at the convention, who vali- 
dates it, it then becomes the passenger’s voucher entitling 
him to purchase a reduced-fare ticket for his return .jour- 
ney. The reduction accoixled for the return trip is usually 
two fifths of the fare, and the ticket issued I’eturning is 
faced “ Delegate.” When tlie certificate plan is authorized 
for a convention the passenger thus secures a fare and 
three fifths for the round trip. 

Tarty tickets (Form 18) are is-sued to groups of ten or 
more who wish to travel together. For use locall3’', a blank 
form of ticket is used, the number of pei’.son.s covered being 
written therein, and, in addition, a special coupon is used, 
upon the face of which is a series of numbers, the one 
checked by the agent indicating the number of pei'sons 
entitled to the party fare. The tickets maj’^ be one-way or 
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round-trip, and it has bemi jixdieially dolmnined that party- 
fares may not be refused to one group and granted to 
another, but must be open to the general pulilie. 

(4) A fourth group includes the various regular vo- 
durcrl-fair liclMs. 

ticcu)itl-chiiis tickets (Form 19) are sold at something 
less than regular first-elnss tickets, but their contract limits 
the passenger to a stipulated service Separate printed 
forms may be issued, regular tirst-class tickets may bo in- 
dorsed “ Second-class,” or a patent form of ticltet, with 
spaces to be punched by the agent, may be used. The serv- 
ice to which the holder is entitled varies on differcut roads. 
Some railways require the passenger to ride in the smoking 
ears, while .some vi’cstern roads operate special second-class 
trains or provide second-class cars. The courts have de- 
cided that a second-class ticket’ in no way entitles the 
pa.ssenger to ride on trains limited to holders of lirst-class 
tickets. 

Commutation tickets are issued to meet the demands of 
suburban traffic. They may be in book (Form 20), folder, 
or strip-ticket (Form 21) form, and are good for a stated 
number of rides between designated stations, the conductor 
cutting out llie rides with a punch or detaching the sepa- 
rate coupons. The variety of distinct types used is very 
extensive. They are individual (Forms 22, 23, 24, and 25), 
hearer, family (Form 26), and business firm (Form 27) 
commutation tickets. They may be good for ten, twenty, 
twenty-five, thirty, fifty, sixty, one hundred, or one hun- 
dred and eighty rides. They may be valid from one month 
to one year, as stipulated in the contract. Some must be 
signed by the owner upon presentation to the conductor; 


’ N. Y., etc., R. Co. vs. Bennett, 60 Fed, 196. 
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In eonstderefrton of tbe reducod rato at whlob this 
titikot la sold* 1 agree tliat Its nse shall bo Bubjfoot to 
tho following condltiona : 

let. That it will be forfeited If presented b 7 any 
other person than mytolf. 

2d. That it la good for paasage only during the 
period designated on Its face, on auch trolna na aro 
advoitlaed to atop regularly at tho atatlona named 
thereon, that It conreya no atop>over prlvllcgea. and 
in not good for paHsngo on LIMITED EXPHESB 
TRAINS on which extra fare lu required. 

3d. That it la not good for pMiwago between any of 
the atationn cast of and including yifty*soeond Street 
whore fares or tickets are colloctcU by Oateincn* 
except os a part uf the continuous ride authorized by 
tlit-4 ticket. 

4th Thnt it la not good for aaoeond ride nnleaB thd 
attached coupon haa been surrendered to Oondnotor, 
and the numbor (1) for initial ride cancelled from 
ticket by hire when coupon la lifted. 

6tU Thai tho right of tho Company la conceded to 
change tbe time of arrival or doparturo of Its trains* 
or to dimlnHi tholr number at Ita option. 

fith That It convoys no privilege to transport goods 
or express matter. 

7th. That I have no olaini for robato on account of 
the iion^uae of the ticket from any causa 
8th. That it is to he presented to Oouductor upon 
each trip for proper onncellatloilt and is to bo 
surrondcrod to him on tbe last trip token during the 
period for whioli it is issued. 

eth That tho privilege of enhsequent commutation 
will be forfeUed by any violation of these eondltlons* 


Fobm 20, bbvebsb: sioiii. 
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others mxist be accorapamed by a photograph of the pur- 
chaser. 

Mileage tickets are issued at reduced fare to meet the 
need of the commercial or other habitual traveler. They 



Form 21. 


may be in book or folder form, and contain coupons or some 
patent device whereby the mileage as used may be checked 
by the conductor. Roads in the East now sell 500- and 1,000- 
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mile tickets at two cents a mile that may be \ise<J by the 
bearer, no signature or identification of purchaser being 



Form 22. 


Form 23. 


required; but some railways still limit the use of mileage 
tickets to the purchaser, who must write his name upon 
the mileage taken up by a conductor. The signature and 
address are in many cases written on a mileage identifica- 
tion slip, which is sent in to the central ofSce each time the 
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ticket is' used. 'J'liey usually call for 1,000 or 2,000 miles of 
travel, but western liJies also sell 4,000-mile credentials, on 
which tickets arc bought at the regular fares, and if within 



Foim 24, 


Fobm 25, 


one year the purchaser has traveled 4,000 miles ho receives 
a refimd of fares to the basis of two cents per mile. Gen- 
erally mileage tickets are issued to individuals, but some 
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lines issue them to families. Interchangeable mileage tick- 
ets are those which are vahd over more than one line. Thus 
in Western Passenger Association territory 2,000-milo in- 
terchangeable tickets, good over nearly every line between 
Chicago, St. Louis, the Missouri River, and St. Paul, are 



Form 26. 


Form 27. 


sold, a refund to the basis of two cents a mile being made 
if the purchaser has used all the mileage within one yeai*. 
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In the East l,OOO-rnil 0 in- 
terchangeable mileage tick- 
ets, valid on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Erie, Lehigh Val- 
ley, and Pennsylvania, are 
sold at $25, with a refund 
of $5 if used according to 
contract, thereby according 
a twQ-cent-per-mile rate. 

Colonist, homeseoker’s 
and land tickets are issued 
periodically at low fares 
to enable the poor man 
and his family to reach 
their newly purchased or 
prospective farms. Such 
tickets ai'e sold especially 
by the western and south- 
ern lines, and are usually 
single-trip, though occa- 
sionally round-trip tickets 
are issued to prospective 
buyers of land. Ordinar- 
ily this traffic is handled 
in special trains of day 
coaches, and often tourist 
sleeping cars are provided 
at a considerable reduction 
from the standard Pull- 
man fares. 
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. 191 

To THE Generai, Passenger Agent, 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co , 

Reading Terminal, 

Philadelphia. 

Bear Sir : 

1 hereby cerlity that I am a regularly ordained clergyman 
of the, .Church 

Located at 

that 1 am engaged in no other occupation bearing compensa- 
tion ; and for the purpose of usingthe trainsof your Company 
I desire an order for the purchase of Clerical TicTcets during 
the year 191 

Vours truly, 


(P. 0. Address), .. . 

I certify that the above statement is correct 


Agent at 


AGENTS WILL STAMP HERE 


AOENTS SH0UT„U not PII.I, IN THIS COUPON. 


1 ^ 0 . 


Form 29. 
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Immigrant tickets (Form 28) are issued by the eastern 
trunk lines at the large Atlantic ports. They are single- 
trip tickets sold at reduced fares to immigrants who have 
actually landed from an ocean vessel. The usual practice 
is to set aside a special train or car for such traffic, and the 
service includes coach accommodations only. 

Some lines issue harvester tickets at unusually low fares 
to enable farm hands to reach the wheat fields of the far 
West during the harvesting season. The traffic may be 
handled in special harvester trains of cars without sleep- 
ing or dining facilities. Colonist, immigrant, or harvester 
tickets may be fully printed, but usually they consist of 
ordinary single-trip tickets indorsed “ colonist,” “ im- 
migrant, ’ ’ etc. 

Clergy tickets, where issued, are sold at half fares. To 
obtain this reduction the clergyman is required to get a 
clergy permit (Form 29). Annual or term permits are 
issued by some of the pa.ssenger associations upon payment 
of a small fee, while some individual railroads issue such 
permits without requiring a fee. Upon presentation of this 
permit the local agent will issue a clergy ticket at half 
the regular fare. Some lines issue printed clei’gy tickets, 
others have simplex tickets with spaces to be punched, 
others punch ” ^ ” on an ordinary ticket, while other com- 
panies write upon each ticket the words ” clergy ” or 
“ half.” Each ticket is also indorsed with the number 
of the permit upon which it was issued. 

Children's tickets are likewise sold at half fares to chil- 
dren between five and twelve ^ years of age. They may be 
of any of the forms of tickets used for ticketing adults, 
marked with the ” ^ ” punch or marked with the word 


‘ Six years to twelve ore the limits fixed by law in Kansas. 
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“ Half.” Children below five years are carried free of 
charge, except that a party rate may be quoted if a large 
group are sent together. A charity organization, for in- 
stance, in shipping a large party of children in a special 
car may be quoted a special party rate in which each child 
is counted as one quarter. 

All the above-named excursion and regular reduced fare 
tickets, so long as they are granted to all persons alike, 
are not unlawful discriminations, but are expressly per- 
mitted by Section 22 of the interstate commerce act. Like- 
wise, clergy tickets granting half fares to an adult arc 
pronounced permissible by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission.^ It has, however, been held that the half or re- 
duced fare tickets formerly sold to officers of the govern- 
ment, army or navy, and others not specifically exempted 
by the interstate commerce law, are no longer valid.'* 

(5) In addition to the foregoing groups there are vari- 
ous miscellaneous tyjies, such as the drover’s ticket issued 
by western railways to tlie caretakers of live stock en route. 
This is especially permitted by Section 2 of the interstate 
commerce act. At the time the shipping contract is made 
out, the caretaker, in the territory of the Official Classi- 
fication Committee, signs a uniform ” Contract with Man 
or Men in Charge of Live Stock,” which releases the car- 
rier from liability in the case of injury while on the live- 
stock train. The drover’s ticket of the western lines, which 
returns the drover to his home station, likewise contains 
such a release, but legal opinion as to its validity is divided. 
It is usually a nontransferable ticket, limited in time, and 
containing every precaution in the way of description and 
signature, so as to pr event fraud. It may be either a free 

’ XV I. C. C. Reps. 46 (1909), In re Passos to Clergymen. 

® I. C. C. Annual Report (1906), p. 9. 
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pass or a reduced fare ticket. The same practice also pre- 
vails in the case of caretakers of poultiy. fruit, and perish- 
able vegetables. 

The free puss is the fonn of ticket which has caused 
more discu.ssioii than any other. In interstate travel, it is 
now prohibited by Sections 1 and 22 of the interstate com- 
merce act, which provides that interstate passes may be 
granted only to officials, agents and employees of the rail- 
ways and their families, and to a certain limited num- 
ber of other individuals. Sevenleen different states’ have 
enacted antipass laws similar to this. Nineteen states “ 
prohibit the granting of passes to certain public officials 
and members of the judiciary in order to prevent bribery, 
while New Jersey had a similar law, but in 1907 enacted 
one compelling the issuing of passes to specified public 
officials. Such ns are now issued are carefully hedged in 
with respect to time, nontransferability, signature and de- 
scription of the holder. The extent to which they are 
issued is largely determined by the federal and state anti- 
pass legislation. 

Lastly, there is the conductor’s duplex memorandum 
(Form 30), which is is.sued by the conductor upon the 
payment of cash fares. One portion is retained by him 
to bo sent to the Ticket Auditor as any other ticket taken 
up, and the other is given to the passenger as a receipt, and 
may be redeemed by him at a ticket offiee for the extra 
ten cents which he was required to pay. 

* Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Texas, Vermont, Ohio, South Dakota, Oklahoma, New York, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, Now Hampshire and Florida. 

® Geoi^ia, Wiseonsin, New Hampshire, South Dakota, Nevada, West 
Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New York, Vir^nia, Wash- 
ington, and Maine. 
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IV. issuing and distribution of tickets 

All tickets are issued by the Passenger Department, and, 
under the direct charge of the Passenger Traffic Manager, 
or General Passenger Agent, ai’C furnished to the local 
ticket agents. The local agent makes requisition on the 
Pa.ssenger Traffic Dejiartment upon requisition blanks. The 
tickets sent to him are accompanied by an invoice (Form 
31) which records each individual ticket. After making a 
copy for himself the agent signs the original and sends it 
to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts, or other officer of 
equivalent designation. On some lines it is sent to the 
General Passenger Agent, who transmits a duplicate copy 
to the Auditor. The ticket agent is in this way charged 
with all tickets sent to him, and he must account for them 
cither in cash or U'ith the tickets themselves. 

After being aiTangcd in cases, on hooks, or in some other ‘ 
convenient numerical, geographical, or alphabetical way, 
they are sold to the passengers. Prom charts of forms, 
provided by' the General Passenger Agent, the local agent 
can easily determine the various routes available to given 
destinations and the proper tickets to sell, The chart in- 
dicates the form number of the route desired, and the agent 
can easily turn to the ticket bearing that form number. 
He is required to make daily reports ^ showing the sale of 
all local tickets, printed or otherwise; amounts received 
from the sale of interdivisional and interline tickets; and 
special reports as to the sale of mileage tickets. lie makes 
monthly reports showing in detail all sales and all tickets 
on hand. 

The tickets or coupons are taken up by the train eon- 

> This is the reqiurement on the Pennsylvania Railroad and is not the 
same on all other roads. 
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ductor, who promptly turns them over with a Inp report 
direct to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts or to a Ticket 
Receiver. Cash fares arc similarly turned over to Ticket 
Receivers by the conductor with the proper portions of the 
duplex memorandums and tram excursion tickets which he 
has issued. The cash is deposited in a local bank each day, 
while the conductor’s reports, memoranda and train ex- 
cursion tickets, are forwarded to the Auditor of Passenger 
Receipts. The conductor laler makes a monUily report 
showing all cash di'livered to the Ticket Receiver. 

Ticket Receivers arc located only at large stations or di- 
visional terminals, and their work is to receive cash collec- 
tions, tickets and reiiorts from the eonduetors, examine and 
send the tickets and repoiis to the Auditor of Passenger Re- 
ceipts, deposit the cash in a bank, issue tram e.xcursion 
tickets and duplex memoranda to conductors, act as bureaus 
of information to tlii'iii, and sometimes to arbitrate between 
them and passengm-s in case of disputes as to tickets. 

In this M'ay, t.he ticket makes a circuit from the Pas- 
senger Traffic Uepartincnt aroimd to the Auditor of. Pas- 
senger Receipts, and a elieek upon it is kept during every 
step in its progress. 


V. TICKET BROKF4IAQE 

In spite of all precautions taken in the issuing of tickets, 
scalpers, or ticket brokers, for many years did a thriving 
business, and at some points still flourish. The most fruit- 
ful source of their supply lies in the return coupons of 
regular round-trip or excursion tickets. But limited or 
expired tickets, lost, stolen, or pureha.sed passes issued to 
railway employees or newspaiier editors, and mileage books 
were purchased liy scalpel’s ; and tlicre have been instances 
of outright couulerfeiting. In times past, unsei’upulous 
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railways liave sold blocks of tickets at reduced rates as a 
means of ixndercutting regular, i)ublislied fares. 

The methods pursued by the ticket brokers have ranged 
from the crude to the ingenious. Sometimes clearly worth- 
less tickets were sold to ignorant travelers, but usually the 
aim has been to furnish tickets which will pass muster 
with the gateman and conductor. Nontransferable return 
coupons have been sold to travelers with little danger of 
detection; expired tickets have been plugged and re- 
punched or redated, so as to extend their life; parts of 
several tickets have been pasted together to make a new 
one either of extended life or higher class; signatures of 
agents and purchasers have been forged; destinations and 
routes have boon erased from skeleton tickets and others 
substituted ; mileage boote have been leased to many travel- 
ers under a system of rebate; and some tickets have been 
printed to order. At times ticket agents, gatemen, and con- 
ductors have been corrupted, while at others the methods 
employed have been so ingenious that only close scrutiny 
would reveal alterations or fraud. 

Various objections have been successfully raised against 
ticket brokerage: (1) It is dishonest, because it involves 
the use of a nontransferable ticket sold at a reduced rate 
with the understanding that it would be used by the pur- 
chaser, and because frequently it involves forgery and 
counterfeiting. (2) It interferes with the granting of 
regular reduced fares and excursion rates. (3) It wrong- 
fully deprives the railways of legitimate revenue and in- 
terferes with their control over tickets. (4) It has some- 
times been used as a means of undercutting published fares. 

The brokerage business gradually became so extensive, 
particularly on lines centering in Atlanta, Chicago, Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Denver, Cincin- 
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nati, San Antonio, and New Orleans, that eoueerted pre- 
ventive measures became necessary, it was stated in 1901 
by a prominent ticket broker that there were then ncai’ly 
470 “ scalpers ” in the United States. TJie individual car- 
riers, moreover, reached a sound traffic basis wdiieh no 
longer induced them secretly to undercut competitors and 
to connive with the scalpers, w^ho were thus deprived of 
one source of supply. The eairicrs also took more care in 
printing ticiccts and in tracing fraud. Many passenger 
traffic associations, likewise, began to combat tlie scalpers, 
earnestly discouraging all eonnivane,c on the part of the 
carriers, and making provision for the redemption of ticket 
coupons illegally issued or used. 

In 1903, tlic Railway Ticket Protective Bureau was or- 
ganized, tlie policy and work of which was controlled by 
an executive committee consisting of the chaimen or com- 
missioners of the various passenger associations. This 
bureau began by obtaining extensive data as to the location 
and methods of the scalpers. It then instructed the carriers 
how to safeguard their tickets by calling in forms espe- 
cially easy to alter and by using safety paper and inks. 
Conductors were provided with blank forms on which to 
gather information from passengers detected with scalped 
tickets. It obtained injunctions from courts, and worked 
to secure the passage of antiscalping laws. 

Outside agencies, such as the Central Antiscalping Com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives from merchants’, trav- 
elers’, traders’, jobbers’, and manufacturers’ associations, 
boards of trade and chambers of commerce, constituted an- 
other enemy of the ticket broker. Their aim was particu- 
larly to obtain the passage of federal and state antiscalp- 
ing laws. 

The courts assisted with restraining ordei-s issued 
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against dealing in nontransl'erable tieliets. I'his practice 
became common in 1904, when the Supreme Court of Mis- 
souri ’ and the U. S. Circuit Court of the eastern district 
of Missouri “ issued such orders. In various parts of the 
country temporary, and later permanent, in.'junetions were 
thereafter obtained. In New Orleans the right to restrain 
the dealing in nontransferablc tickets was contested in three 
separate federal courts,'' and the question was finally de- 
cided in favor of the carriers in the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Eleven states, moreover, have enacted antiscalping laws 
— Ncav York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, 
North Carolina, Texas, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and 
Georgia — and various others have forbidden the sale of 
certain tickets. Various states, such as Oregon and Ne- 
braska, have penalized fraud, counterfeiting, and the alter- 
ation of tickets. In two states, Now York and Texas, the 
antiscalping laws were overthrown by the courts, but in 
others, such as Oregon and Illinois, they have been expres.sly 
upheld and commended. To be effective they should contain 
provisions for the redemption of unused tickets by the 
railways, and statutes to that effect have been enacted* 
in thirteen states. 

So effective have been the combined forces directed 
against the ticket brokerage business, that it is now but a 
shadow of its former self. At some points, however, it still 
is a thorn in the side of the passenger department, and 
the war on the scalper is not yet ended. 

* Schubach vs. McDonald, 65 L. R. A, 136. 

2 111. Cent. R R. Co. os. Caffroy, 128 Fed. Rep. 770. 

5 L. & N. R. R. Co. os. Bitterman, 128 Fed. Rep. 176; 144 Fed. 
Rep. 34. 

< Oregon, Wyoming, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Texas, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Montana. 
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CPIAPTER XXVIII 

THE ACCOUNTING OF PASSENGER REVENUE 

Subdivisions of the subject — Accounting forms used by station agents 
— Accounting foima Hik'd out by condiictois — Work of ticket re- 
ceivers, forms employed — ^Woik of, and books kept by, tlie gen- 
eral office of the passenger accounting department — ^Accounting 
of miscellaneous passenger revenue — References. 

The accounting of passenger revenue is usually ac- 
complished by a smaller number of auditors than is re- 
quired for freight revenues. Receipts from the sale of 
tickets are audited by an Auditor of Passenger Receipts 
or Ticket Auditor, and the revenues from the baggage 
service, mail, express, newspaper, parcel, and other sources 
allied to the passenger service, are audited either in this 
same office or in that of an Auditor of Miscellaneous Re- 
ceipts and Accounts. As in the case of freight revenue, the 
general books are kept by the Comptroller or General Audi- 
tor, and the money collected is handled by the Treasurer. 

This description of the auditing of passenger revenue 
may be divided into (1) agency, (2) the work of the con- 
ductor, (3) the work of the ticket receiver, (4) general 
office work, and (5) miscellaneous passenger revenue and 
practices. 

I. AOENCT 

It is one of the duties of the local ticket agent to keep 
informed concerning the stock of tickets on hand, and to 
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make necessary requisitions on the General Passenger 
Agent for additional supplies. The Passenger Traffic De- 
partments of some lines require requisitions at stated peri- 
ods and at other times permit only emergency calls. Such 
requisition is made on a special requmlwn blank (Form 1) 
provided for the purpose. 

Before sending the required number of tickets to the 
ticket agent, the General Passenger Agent makes out an 


Form t’— Small 

ORIGINAL. 
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Philadelphia 8i Reading Railway Company. 
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Form 1. 


invoice which describes them and states their form and 
consecutive numbers. Frequently the requisition blank, 
when signed by the agent, serves as an invoice. The invoice 
is forwarded with the tickets to the agent, who signs and 
returns it to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts. After 
signing the invoice every ticket must be accounted for 
either in the form of cash or by the tickets themselves. 

The essential records of the ticket agent are the inier- 
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Ihw record, the local lid-els record, and a sales book. In 
the Hrst of these the interline tickets are entered on the 
debit side stating tlie date of their receipt, while the sales 
are reported, and recalled or spoiled tickets are sent to the 
Auditor to b<' entered on the credit side of the accounts. 
The interline I'eeoi'd shows exactly the condition of the in- 
terline ticket stock, d'he local tickets record differs from 
the interline record, in that generally only the date and the 
opening and closing niinibei^ are entered, local tickets be- 
ing usually printed in consecutive order for each station. 
The sales book contains a record of all tickets sold and 
money remitted to the Treasurer on account of same, with 
balance on hand. 

The agent is obliged to make periodic reports to the 
Auditor of all tickets sold. The “ daily system ” calls for 
three reiiorts of this kind. In the daily report of local 
Uckets sold (Form 2), tlie sale of all local tickets with 
printed destinations and routra is shown, and the sale of 
all local skeleton tickets is summarized. The daily report 
of eommntation and mileage tickets contains a detailed 
statement of all sales of such tickets, with names of pur- 
chasers and destinations, and sometimes the addresses of 
the purchasers. If for any reason tickets are recalled, a 
statement of passenger tickets forwarded to Auditor of 
Passenger Receipts is made out (Form 3). 

The agent, likewise, makes a daily cash report (Form 
4), stating the amount of money remitted to the Treasurer. 
The original is sent to the Treasurer, and advice of the 
same to the Auditor. 

As is true of the station freight agent, the ticket agent 
makes monthlj’’ reports. Railroads require a monthly re- 
port of local tickets (Form 5), and another and simpler 
monthly report of interline tickets (Forms 6 and 7), which 
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states in detail the monthly ticket sales. They are prepared 
from the ticket records which show the sales for each day in 
the month. On some lines, especially those which do not I’e- 



Philadelphia & Riding Railway Company. 


statement of . 




..... Tiokets returned to Auditor Faes, Traffio, 
— _ . . . . 



ggrThia blank ahould accompany all lickeia rciuined to Auditor Pass Traffic, 
dteading Terminal, Fhiladelplna. 


Fobm 3. 


quire daily reports, a monthly balance sheet is made at eacl 
station showing all assets and liabilities. In addition the 
Auditor on some lines, as the Pennsylvania Railroad, is re- 
quired to make weeldy reports of passenger earnings to the 
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Comptroller, and in such eases the Auditor requires the 
agent to make a weekly passenger earnings report (Form 
8). A monthly cash report is made to the Treasurer show- 

PORM 32-No. I 

Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company- 

101 

Compiroller, 

Beading Terminal, 'PhiladelphUi. 

I have this day forwarded to. Ba3ih 


of.. or Treasuf'er, DoUars. 




Agent, 

The month for which atmunt is to be credited should be 
shown in blank space, 

OoUectUms of Items an Form 6, shown as outstanding, 
must be reported in detail on back of this form, 

isrMll up one of these forms for each remittance, and 
forward to Comptroller, Reading Terminal, on date of 
remittance. 

Fobm 4. 
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ing the total amount remitted during the month, and some 
auditors require a weeldy report of cash fares received Irom 
conductors (Form 9). The agent’s debits and credits on 

““ 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

PutMaitratt, fttuiaMt A Wusiaotva RiiLMAn Oputtwa 
HoarNMa CMTaxi Caiii‘ti« 

Wnt iaiu« A KuiMAB CuanMK 

MONTHLY REPORT OF FOREIGN TICKET SALES 

Bv ofic* No ,for loo 



Form 7. 

account of the passenger business arc iikevviso included in 
the moiithhj balance shed, moutioned in the chajiter on the 
Accounting of Freight Revenue, Vol. T, page 143. 

11. THE WORK OP THE OONDOCTOR 

The second factor iu the accounting of passenger reve- 
nue is the train conductor who collects the tickets from 
the passengers. He, likewise, collects the cash fares, and, 
as was explained in the preceding chapter, issues duplex 
memoranda and train excursion tickets. All such tickets 
and cash fares he enters in his daily or Irain report (Form 
10) and receipt booh, and at the end of his run either turns 
them over to a I’icliet Receiver or sends them to the Auditor. 
A special envelope is provided for this purpose. A separate 
report is made on mileage tickets (Form 11). On some lines 
a separate report on cash fares (Form 12) is made, and 
some require a record of tickets honored but not lifted. 
The conductor’s daily or train report to the Auditor accom- 
panies the tickets, duplex memoranda, train excursion 
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tickets, and cash fares. In the receipt book he takes a 
receipt from the Ticket Receiver, and retains it as Ins per- 
manent record. Such receipt, however, is re(iuired only on 
lines which have ticket receivers. On such lines, more- 
over, the conductor from his receipt book makes a monthly 
report to the Auditor (Form 13), which shows the amount 
of cash delivered to the Ticket Receivers and which is a 
check upon the accounts of the Ticket Receiver. 

nr. THE work op tiib ticicet eeceiver 

The usual practice of the Ticket Auditor’s department 
is to require all reports and tickets to be sent direct to 
the central office. Some railroads, however, have Ticket 
Receivers who are outposts of the Auditor’s department at 
large stations and junction points. 'I'hoy receive the tickets 
collected, the trip reports of the conductors, and the cash 
fares. The tickets and reports they examine carefully 
and forward to the Auditor, while the cash fares they de- 
posit in a local bank to the credit of the Treasurer. All 
such deposits they report to the Auditor in a daily cash 
report (Form 14), and at the end of each month they make 
a monthly report which shows the deposits made by each 
conductor with them, the daily deposits in the local banka, 
and aU debits and credits from previous months. They also 
make a monthly report of numier of pay passengers car- 
ried on given divisions (Form 15) . All money received on 
account of miscellaneous receipts is repoi’ted in a daily re- 
port of miscellaneous receipts (Form 16). 

Ticket Receivers, also, issue duplex memoi'anda and 
train excursion tickets to the conductors requiring an in- 
voice (Form 17) for them, sign their receipt books, com- 
municate instructions from the Passenger Traffic, Trans- 
portation and Accounting Departments, and arbitrate 
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. Division, 


Summary of Passenger Ticket Sales for 


Period from to inc., 19 


doRoit tit li Till, Inc., ta ba (araatdail net Inlet Ihnn Iba mainliiK ol Ilia 81b. 

" 8lh " ttlli, " I6lh. 

" I 8 II 1 " Jilt, " " " “ “ '■ 22ll. 

" 22 d " and of manlh," I^l 

of Ilia following monlli and nndar no elicumslBnca In bo bald unlll coniplaltoii of Iho 
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Dollars Cents 


Looal Receipts (excluding Mileage) 
Miieage Ticket Receipts .... 


Foreign Receipts . 



Agent. 


idi4-p s^xOM. sumo 


40 
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questions of ticket validity arising between conductors and 
passengers. They, moreover, make reports on the indi- 
vidual conductors (Form 18) as to their accounts, tickets 
on hand, punches used, bond requirements, and methods 
of business conduct. 


IV. GENERAL OPPICE WORK 


It will not be necessaiy to repeal the explanation of 
the numerous kinds of passenger tickets i.ssned b.y the Pas- 
senger Traffic Department. The eJiief classilieations made 


Forin E 



Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company. 

WEEKLY REPORT OF WAV-FAKES RECEIVED. 


From Conductors at 


.Station! 


During Week Ending - -.,191 


DATE 

CONDUCTOR 

Amount 

Kecoivt'ti 

TOTAL 
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■ ■ ■ TnKrl ,i0€nt 

r/e’*Scnd weekly and monthly to Auditui* l'a.>^nooi' Trnfhi., I'hil iilclpiiia 

Form 9. 


by the Accounting Department are (1) local tickets, or 
those reading between points on the same grand division, 
(2) interdivisional tickets, or those reading between R 
point on one division and a station on another division, (3) 
interline tickets, those reading to a point on a foreign line, 
(4) interline foreign roads, those reading from a foreign 
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line to a point on the home line or beyond, and (5) mileage 
and commulaiion tickels. 

The ticket corresponds to the freight waybill as the 
primary accounting document. The method of accounting 
differs, however, from that applicable to the waybill by 
holding the issuing instead of the receiving agent respon- 
sible. The ticket accounts are kept according to the num- 
ber sold each mouth, exceptions being made of mileage 
tickets, which are sejiarately audited on the basis of the 
number actually used, because while an entire book or strip 
is sold at one time it may not be used until a period of from 
one month to a year has passed, and until used the Auditor 
does not know how the unused coupons should bo credited. 
Receipts from mileage tickets are carried m a suspense or 
reserve account. As the coupons are tinmed in to the 
Auditor he charges them against this account and credits 
passenger earnings. 

All tickets, at the time of their issue to the ticket agent, 
are charged to him in the Auditor’s ticket ledger. As the 
tickets are turned in by the conductor, they are checked 
with the tariffs issued by the Passenger Traffic Depai’tment 
to see that the rates of fare as reported in the agents' 
daily cash reports are correct. They are also, on lines re- 
quiring such reports, checked against the daily reports of 
tickets sold and with the conductors’ trip reporia. On 
lines employing ticket receivers they are still further 
cheeked against the receiver’s daily reports. All cash fares 
ai’e checked against the conductors’ trip reports and 
coupons of duplex memoranda and train excursion tickets. 
The tickets are arranged in station order and by numbers 
in case of local and interdivisional tickets, and by roads, 
divisions and form in ease of interline tickets, and clerks 
make enti'ies in the proper ticket ledgers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 

CO N C. Blf. CD W.J.AS.B.R ca 

NUMBER OF PAY AND FREE PASSENGERS CARRIED ON .DIVISION TRAINS 

AS STATED, ON THE DAY OF ____190 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Company., 

PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE ji WASHINGTON R. R. CO. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO. 

WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE RAILROAD CO. 

^...^..Division, 

190 

I have deposited with the Ticket 

Receiver at 

On account of collections made hy me 
covered hy reports to Auditor of Pas- 
senger Receipts during the month of 

190 **»**••*, y as 

shown'hy receipts in Booh A. J). 7094 
(formerly G^SBO^A. P. RJ‘ 
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Pennsylvania Railroad Company., 

PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON R. R. CO. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILWAY CO. 

WEST JERSEY h. SEASHORE RAILROAD CO. 

Division, 


190. 

J have deposited with the Ticket 

Beoeiver at 

on account of collections made hy me 
covered hy reports to Auditor of Pas- 
senger Receipts during the month of 

190 as 

shown’hy receipts in Booh td. D. 7094 
(formerly G—S90^td.P.RJ- 



Examined and found correct as 
compared with D. 7890 (formerly 
&~U7-^. P. RJ. 

Tlo'htt mee'lter. 


Noth.— This blitnk muBt be properly Ailed up by Conduotor 
end delirered or forwarded to tbe Ticket Receiver with whom 
the deposits were mode, not later than the 2d day oftbemontb 
following that In whleh the collections were made. 
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ACCOUNTING OF PASSENGER REVENUE 

As the mouthly reports of the fluents arrive they are 
carefully exaiiiiiiecl, and are cheeked with the Auditor’s 
records and ticket coupons. Enti-ies ar(! then made on the 
credit side of the tieltet ledgers. If any tickets are reported 
as spoiled or are recalled they are likewise entered to the 
agent’s credit. The difference between these credits and 
the invoiced tickets with which the agent is debited ri'prc'- 
scnts the number of tickets on hand. 

In the case of niterline, “ interline foreign roads,” and 
interdi visional tickets over divisions repri'sentiiig separate 
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THE PASSENGER SERVICE 

stituent line. Each line is then notified of the apportion- 
jnont in an interline report which indicates ticket forjus, 
consecutive numbers, destinations, through fares, and the 
proportions due to them. Such reports are also received 
from all other lines concerned, and they are carefully ex- 
amined as to the proportion received and ticket coupons 
checked against them. After both issuing and receiving 
lines have audited their interline reports they make settle- 
ment of balances usually by draft. 

Having checked up all tickets and prorated the earn- 
ings, entries are made in the Auditor’s passenfier accounts 
ledger or general journal. This contains the Auditor’s 
general accounts, showing all debits and credits to the 
ticket agents, and to foreign and constituent lines. It 
contains a record of all money duo to or from the company 
on account of the passenger bu.sinoss, and a statement of 
the total passenger earnings. 

As in the case of freight revenue accounting, the 
Auditor of 1’as.songi'r Receipts perforins various miscel- 
laneous duties. One group of clerks apportions passenger 
earnings by states and divisions, and another docs statisti- 
cal work. A compilation is made of the total number of 
passengers carried, average length of jonriiey, passenger 
miles, passengers per train, earnings per passenger mile, 
and any other statistical data reiiuired by the officials of 
the Traffic and Triursportation Departments and by the 
Interstate Commerce Coimui.s.sion. 

From his general journal the vVndilor malces monthly re- 
liorts to till' Comptroller or General Auditor to he entered in 
the genei'fd books of the eoiupaiiy. In the passenger traffic 
ledger the aeeonnling nlTicer in charge posts all debits and 
credits io interline ticket accounts, except cash receipts and 
payments, so as to show the amounts owed to or from each 
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ACCOUNTING OF PASSENGER REVENUE 

foreign or constituent line. In lus stakmnil of revenues 
and expenses, of which there are separate boo]<s for grand 
divisions and subdivisions, he enters the total rovonuos 
from ticket sales just as he docs those from freight col- 
lections and other sources of revenue. In the station agents’ 
ledger, or statement of slahon accounts, he posts all 
debits and credits to ticket agents in the same way as they 
are posted in the case of freight agents. Here, also, is 
posted a record of all money remitted by the agents to the 
Treasurer or Cashier. However, as was shown in the chap- 
ter on freight revenue accounts, this ledger is soinetiiiies 
kept by an Auditor of Miscellaneous Receipts and Ac- 
counts. At the close of the month the net results of all 
items in this ledger and the passenger traffic ledger are 
posted in the company’s general ledger. 

» 

V. MISCELLANEOUS PASSEN6BB KEVENUJS AND PRACTICES 

An essential part of the accounting of passenger rev- 
enue is the handling of cash collections. This is done pre- 
cisely as in the case of freight revenue and need not be 
repeated in detail. (See Form 22, Chapter VII, Vol. I.) 
The agent makes direct remittances to the Treasurer accom- 
panied by a remittance slip, or deposits the cash in a local 
bank, and makes daily cash reports to both the Treasurer 
and the Auditor. The bank sends deposit slips to the Treas- 
urer. By him they arc forwarded to the Comptroller, and 
then to the Auditor, each making the proper credit entries, 
the Treasurer and Auditor making comparisons with the 
agents’ reports. 

The Traveling Auditor, as in the case of freight revenue 
accounting, is an important factor. He examines the ticket 
agents’ records and cash accounts, as he does those of 
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freight agents, gives them instructions, anti has charge of 
office transfers 

On some lines, moreover, there is an Auditor of Miscel- 
laneous Receipts and Accounts, who audits all revenue other 
than that coming from freight charges and ticket sales. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad places in his charge the audit- 
ing of receipts from excess and C. 0. D. baggage, lost bag- 
gage checks, baggage storage charges, the cab service, 
special hotel and restaurant services, dining-ear service, 
package-room collections, telegraph and telephone services, 
package, millc and cream, mai’kct and newspaper ship- 
ments, and mail and express services, all of which are ad- 
juncts of the passenger business. Daily and monthly 
reports of this miscellaneous revenue are I’equired from 
the station and baggage agents. Railways with no special 
Auditor for such accounts place them in charge of the 
regular Auditor of Passenger Receipts. 

Methods of auditing passenger revenue are on the whole 
more uniform than those followed in freight accounting. 
Aside from the relatively few companies which place mis- 
cellaneous accounts in charge of a separate Auditor, all pas- 
senger revenue is usually audited in one accounting office. 
The reports made by ticket agents, although they differ as 
to frequency, are more uniform. The primary income ac- 
counts, as prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion foi’ revenue from interstate traffic, have, moreover, 
established a degree of uniformity previously uulmowu. 
As outlined in Chapter VII, Vol. I, page 153, the revenue 
from the passenger and freight services is divided into 
twenty-one primary iueome accounts. Each of these ac- 
counts is now separately reported to the proper Auditor, 
entered in the books of the company, and reported to the 
commission and the stockholders. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

Early develojiinont o£ Pullman &ei vices — Organization of Pullman 
Company witli rliagrani — ^Pullman equipment in use — Contract 
relations of Pullman Company and the railroads — Pullman fares 
— Trallio and pioflta — References. 

EARLY DEVELOPMENT 

The first attempt to furnish sleeping-car facilities was 
made on the Cumherland Valley Railroad, between Harris- 
burg and Cliambersburg, Pa., in the winter of 1836-37, 
when a regular passenger coach was fitted with berths. 
Prior to 1858 various other i*ailways made similar attempts. 
Three tiers of shelves answered as berths, and the mat- 
tresses and pillows were piled up in the end of the car, to 
be dragged to the bunts by the passengers when desired. 
The ears were narrow, cramped, and unventilnted, were fi.t- 
ted with inadequate springs, and were poorly lighted and 
heated. A few specially constructed sleeping ears were 
operated, but even these were highly uncomfortable and 
crude. 

In 1859 Mr. George M. Pullman converted several pas- 
senger coaches into sleeping cars for the Chicago & Alton 
with some degree of success, and in 1864 he built his first 
Pullman palace car, the “ Pioneer,” in the yards of the 
Chicago & Alton, at a cost of $18,000. It was a model of 
the eahinetmaker’s art, very unlike the crude sleeping cars 
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then being constructed for $4,500 each. The “ Pioneer ” 
was built a foot wider and two and one half feet higher 
than the prevailing passenger equipment, so that station 
platforms had to be cut down and bridges rebuilt before it 
could move. 

The new ear proved popular, and two more were or- 
dered by the Chicago & Alton. The Michigan Central 
likewise declared its willingness to operate Pullman cars. 
Instead of reducing the cost of his cars, the second one 
was constructed at a cost of $24,000. It was put in a 
train with the old type of sleeping cars and its berths 
were sold at a higher rate. The President of the Michi- 
gan Central predicted failure when this was shown to be 
necessary, but the passengers purchased all available berths 
in the Pullman car and complained that more were not 
to be had. 

In 1867 the Pullman Palace Car Company was organ- 
ized. It operated the sleeping cars through to destination, 
in charge of responsible Pullman employees. This same 
year the first Pullman hotel car, the ” President,” was put 
on the Great Western Eailway of Canada, it being a 
combination sleeper and kitchen with portable tables. At 
about the same time came the parlor cars for day runs. In 
1868 the first Pullman diner, the ” Delmonico,” was started 
on the Chicago & Alton. 

Mr. Pullman next turned his attention to the problem 
of vestibuling trains. In 1886 experiments were made, and 
during the following year his improved vestibule was pat- 
ented, The elastic diaphragm with steel frames between 
the cars unites the coaches into a continuous train, prevents 
the oscillation of the cars, and reduces the power necessary 
to pull the train by minimizing the air spaces between the 
ears ; and, by practically preventing the telescoping of the 
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cars, it provides one ol the greatest safety devices in. the 
jiassenger service. 

Since these early beginnings the number of special serv- 
ices has steadily mereased, and the business of the coin23any 
has reached great propoi'tioii.s. A siiecial town was laid out 
on a tract of 500 acres, fourteen miles from Chicago, at a 
cost of $8,000,000. The city of “ Pullman ” is the seat of 
the great car works, at which both freight ears and pas- 
senger coaches arc constructed. The output in 1908 was 
valued at $24,868,000 and at $37,236,000 in the previous 
year. The city has become famous also as a scientific ex- 
periment in philanthropy. 

In 1899 the Pullman Company bought out its principal 
competitor, tho Wagner Palace Car Company, of Buffalo, 
M'ltli an issue of new capital amounting to $20,000,000. It 
also controls tlie Union, Mann, and Woodruff companies. 
Aside from the few railroads owning sleeping ears, tho Pull- 
nmu Company has a monopoly of the sleeping-car service. 
Its capital has grown to $120,000,000, its operating con- 
tracts cover 198,610 miles of railway, it annually carries 
over 18,600,000 passengers, and its gross revenue exceeds 
$31,620,000 per annum.* 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

The business of the Pullman Company is conducted 
through two departments — the operating and the manu- 
facturing. Thfc former of tlieso operates tho company’s 
coaches, while the latter builds and repairs cars. The two 
departments are jointly controlled by the Board of Direct- 
ors, the Executive Committee, President, Vice President, 
and General Counsel, and there is one General Manager 


* Annual Report to Stockholders of the Pullman Co. (1908), 
.08 
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in charge of the affairs of both. Tlio departments are 
separate and distinct. 

The General and Assistant General Ticket Agents are 
in charge of trafhc development and the fixing of fares. 
The actual operation of cars is directed by the General 
Superintendent, who is assisted by two Assistant General 
Superintendents, a Superintendent of Car Service, a Super- 
intendent of Sanitation, Service Inspector, and Comrnia.sary. 
The General Superintendent has divided his territory into 
four operating divisions ^ — ^the Noi-thcastcrn, Southeastern, 
Southwestern, and Nortluvestern — ^with the Mississippi, 
Ohio, and Missouri rivers as substantially the boundaries. 
In charge of these are four Division Superintendents, who 
in turn are assisted by forty-one District Superintendents 
and twenty-six General Agents. The purchasing for both 
departments is done by the Purchasing Agent. 

The manufacturing department has two chief officials. 
The Manager of Sales attends to the sale of cars, as this de- 
partment regularly builds care for railways and other pur- 
chasers. The manufacturing department sells to the oper- 
ating department all the ears reiiuired, at cost plus a manu- 
facturer’s profit of ten per cent. The Manager of the 
Mechanical Department controls the work of construction 
and repairs, and is assisted by the Manager of the Pullman 
Car Works, who is in direct charge of construction, and by 
the Mechanical Superintendent and five Managers of re- 
pair shops, who attend to the work of repairing ears. 

Bach department has its own Treasurer and Auditor. 
Money received by the company outside of Chicago is de- 
posited in local banks and receipts are sent to the Treasurer. 
In each large district there is a Receiving Cashier, respon- 

* The Pullman Co., Schedules of Lines and list of Cars, March 1, 
1908. 
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sible to the District Superintendent, who receives money 
from Pullman conductors and reports from ticket agents. 
In Chicago there is a Receiving Agent, under the General 
Cashier of the company, who performs these duties for all 
Chicago districts.^ 

EQUIPMENT 

In the year 1908 the Pullman Company ^ owned 4,750 
passenger ears, comprising a large variety of distinct types. 
The “ Standard Sleeping Car,” with twelve sections, a 
drawing-room, and a smoking-room, is the most numerous. 
There are other sleeping cars, however, with a smaller 
number of sections and various special facilities. There 
are “ Compartment Cars,” which vary from those with ten 
compartments to those with seven compartments and two 
drawing-rooms. There are “ Compartment Observation 
Cars,” which contain an observation end; combination cars; 
observation parlor cars; parlor cars; composite cars; spe- 
cial drawing-room cars ; buffet, combination buffet, and eaf6 
cars ; dining cars ; and lounging cars. There were in 1908 
521 tourist sleeping cars, lightly constructed and especially 
suited to tlie transcontinental tourist service. “ Private 
Cars ” are equipped to suit the parties for whom they are 
constructed. 

The price paid by the Pullman Company to its Manu- 
facturing Department varies greatly. The average, as given 
by the company, in 1908 was $18,366.44 per car, ranging 
from $16,067 for composite ears and $16,357.28 for parlor 
cars to $25,000 for dining and $26,000 for caf6 cars. The 
average for regular sleeping cars was $18,793.01. Figures 
as to cost are probably high, because the Chicago, Milwau- 

* Hearing before I. C. C. (Loftus vb Pullman Co. et al,), p. 260. 

» im., p. 233. 
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kee & St. PaTil and Great Northern railroads report aver- 
ages slightly in excess of $16,000, and they have purchased 
most of their sleeping-car equipment from the Pullman 
Company. 

The Pullman cars have gradually increased in size. 
Twenty years ago they varied from 58 to 60 feet in length, 
while at present the average is 72.6 feet. They weigh 
130,000 pounds, as compared with the ordinary passenger 
coach of 80,000. The new Pullman cars are huilt wholly 
or largely of steel, and in that way protect the passengers 
from accident, decrease the company’s cost of repairs, and 
lengthen the average life of the car. The average life is 
estimated to be twenty years, during fifteen of which the 
car is in active public service. 

OONTEACTUAL BEIiATIONS 

The respective rights and obligations of the Pullman 
Company and the railroads over whose lines its cars operate 
are definitely fixed by contract. The 192 contracts of the 
Pullman Company with as many different railways vary so 
greatly that no one can be regarded as typical, but the gen- 
eral terms of the contract may be presented by summarizing 
the ‘ ‘ agreement ^ of May 15, 1905, between the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company and the 
Pullman Company. ” This contract is now in force. 

On the side of the railroad it is agreed that the contract 
applies to all its lines. The railway company agrees to 
carry free the officers and employees of the car company 
and to make arrangements for places at which tickets may 
be sold, bedding stored and aired, cars cleaned, and places 
at which the ear company’s local Superintendent may have 


‘ I. C. C. Hearings (Loftus vs Pullman Co. et al.), p. 692. 
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office quarters. The railroad further agrees to haul and 
switch the cars, keep their truck journals packed and lubri- 
cated, clean the outside of the cars, provide linlcs, pins, 
air brakes, .steam coupling hose, fuel, ice, water, and oil for 
light or gas for the lighting of such cars as arc equipped 
for the Pintsch system of gas lighting. The railroad agrees 
to repair any damage to cars resulting from negligence or 
carelessness of its own employees or “by reason of any 
accident on its lines of railway.” It also agrees to give the 
company the exclusive right to furnish sleeping ears during 
the life of the contract. 

The railroad company agrees to pay the Pullman Com- 
pany mileage, for the use of the car, if the Pullman fares 
collected from the passenger's using the car amount to less 
than $7,500 per annum. If the average yearly gross earn- 
ings from the sale of seats and berths is less than $5,000 per 
car, the mileage charge is one and a half cents ; if the earn- 
ings average $5,000 but less than $7,500, it is one cent ; and 
if it is $7,500 or more, no mileage whatever is charged. In 
no case is there a mileage payment on tourist or Second-class 
sleeping ears. At present no mileage is paid under this par- 
ticular contract, as in 1908 the annual earnings per ear on 
the two lines of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
were $8,420 and $8,873, respectively. These heavy earn- 
ings resiilt from the extra fares paid by the passengers for 
the use of Pullman cars, all of which is turned over to the 
Pullman Company. 

On the side of tire Pullman Company it is agreed that 
the car company shall furnish sleeping ears in sufficient 
numbers to meet all requirements ; to place the cars subject 
to inspection by the proper railway officials ^ to furnish 
conductors, porters, and other needed servants ; and not to 
rent more than one stateroom or section against one railway 
42 103 
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ticket unless with the consent of the company. The ear 
employees are subject to the x-ules of the railway company, 
which has the same liability for their safety as for the 
safety of its own employees. The car company agrees to re- 
imburse the railway for any amount in excess of such 
liability, and for any taxes paid on sleeping ears or for 
damages resulting from patent infringements. The rail- 
road conductor may at any time enter the Pullman cars to 
collect fares or for other purposes connected with train 
management. 

The original contract entered into by the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha was made in 1895 with the 
Wagner Palace Car Company, with a life of twenty-five 
years, but with the provisions that the railroad might ter- 
minate it at the end of fifteen years. At the end of twenty- 
five years the railway company may renew it for ten years, 
or may, if it wishes, pureliase from the car company such 
cars as are running locally at a fair cash value, to be deter- 
mined, in case of disagreement, by three disinterested 
persons. 

The contracts with many other railways differ from the 
Omaha contract. Usually, however, the mileage charges are 
fixed on a graduated scale, in accordance wdth the amount 
of earnings from Pullman fares. Several large railways pay 
two cents per ear mile if on any line the average earnings 
per car are less than $5,000, one cent if between $5,000 and 
$6,000, and none if the earnings exceed $6,000 on any line 
or $7,000 on all its lines in the aggregate. The railroad is 
privileged to secure exemption by . paying the difference 
between the earnings and $7,000. On some railroads the 
exemption limit is fixed at $6,000, while others pay no 
mileage whatever. Among the most unfavorable contracts 
to the Pullman Company are those vsdth the Pennsylvania 
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Railroad and New York Central, according to wliich the 
train expenses are charged to the car company instead of to 
the railways. 

Usually, under present contracts, the only expense 
borne by the Pullman Company in operating a sleeping 
car are those connected with the furnishing of the con- 
ductor, porter, and supplies such as linen, the cleaning of 
the car, shop repairs not resulting from accident or negli- 
gence of railway employees, and general administration. 
The wages of the porters range from $18 to $25 per month, 
with $10 additional on tourist cars, and those of Pullman 
conductors range from $70 to $90 per month. 

As the earnings from the Pullman fares increased and 
the railways reached a position in which they could threaten 
to operate their own sleeping cars the contracts became less 
favorable to the Pullman Company. Originally the mileage 
charge ^ was paid to compensate the car company for the 
maintenance and repairs of the cars, and wherever it was 
not paid the railways themselves maintained the cars and 
repaired them. At one time the mileage charge amounted 
to as high as four and three cents per mile, or to complete 
maintenance and repairs by the railways. It then gradually 
declined, and the u-sual terms now provide for a very low 
mileage rate, or more commonly a graduated scale of mile- 
age, ranging from two cents to exemption, according to the 
Pullman earnings. There are instances in which no mile- 
age is paid, in which the train expenses are paid by the 
Pullman Company, and in which the extra-fare earnings 
above a certain point are shared with the railroads. Though 
the “ miles run ” by the Pullman cars have increased from 
219,012,000 miles in 1899 to 497,709,000 in 1908, the actual 

1 Argument in behalf of the Pullman Co,, by G. S. Femald, in Loftus 
vs. Pullman Co. 
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mileage paid ’ by the railroads in the same period declined 
from $1,702,580 to $638,347 ; and in 1901 over $2,000,000 
was paid in mileage. Originally the mileage charge was 
sulBcient to cover cost of maintenance and repairs, but in 
1908 these costs - aggregated $8,183,536. Gradually the 
mileage charge has become unimportant and the extra-fare 
earnings have steadily increased in magnitude. 

Special agreements exist between the Pullman Company 
and two railway's — the Northern Pacific and the Atlantic 
Coast Line. About 142 ears are jointly owned by the Pull- 
man Company and these railways. They are known as 
“ association cars,” managed by the Pullman Company 
under contract. The Northern Pacific contract of 1897, re- 
newed in 1907, contains the usual provisions of the sleeping- 
car contract, the chief difference being in the method of 
payment and the assumption by the association of all the 
obligations of the Pullman Company with respect to the 
operation of the cars. All operation expenses, except those 
of administration and superintendence, are deducted from 
the gross earnings of the association. ‘ ‘ The balance is then 
divided between the railway and the Pullman Company in 
the proportion of tlieir respective interests in the association 
cars,” but all such earnings in excess of $6,000 per car per 
year upon the total number of association cars are paid to 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. It is also agreed that all 
additional cars furnished as association cars shall be manu- 
factured by the Pullman Company, and that the railway 
shall pay one half their actual cost plus ten per cent. The 
Pullman Company, moreover, has the exclusive right to 
furnish all sleeping cars required in addition to those 
jointly owned. 

* Statement of the Pul. Co, to I. G. C. (Loftus ws. Pul. Co. el at,). 

*im. 
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This arrangement of joint ownership should not he con- 
fused with the actual opei-ation of sleeping cars by the, 
railways. The Great Northern, the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, the Chicago, Milwaulcee & St. Paul, and the 
Soo Line own and operate sleeping oars. 

PULLMAN PAUES 

In making the Pullinan-car fares, the General and As- 
sistant General Ticket Agent consider numerous factors, 
the importance of which vary with the conditions of each 
special instance. There is no general rule, but the com- 
pany expects to receive about two dollars per berth for an 
occupancy of twelve hours. 

Time is usually the leading consideration, ns when once 
the berth is occupied it is the time of oceupancy rather than 
the distance traveled which influences the company’s earn- 
ings. Between any two points, however, it is not the actual, 
but the average time that controls — neither the time of the 
fastest nor the slowest train, but the average lime of all 
trains. 

Distance is a second factor, although it does not influ- 
ence Pullman charges as it does passenger fares. The berth 
rate ^ from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, for instance, is $2, 
to Cleveland $2.50, and to Toledo $3.50. The $4 rate, 
however', applies to points as widely separated as Limn, 
Ohio, and Port Wayne, Ind., and the $4.50 rate to points 
from Columbia City to Chicago. 

The number of cars operated in a given territory, or the 
density of the traffic, is considered. So also are the cost of 
the. cars and the cost of operation, although there is no defi- 
nite or uniform weight given to these considerations. The 

‘ Pullman Co. Rates — Eastern Territory — I. C. C. No. 7, effective 
^ ay 16, 1908. 
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Pullman fares in tourist care, l'<n’ exaniplo, are just one half 
of those in standard sleeping (jars, larfjicly because coat 
of construction and operation is considerably less. Costs, in 
a way, constitute the basis of Piilbnan fares. The Pullman 
cars on various lines, such as the Great Western, St. Louis 
& Southwestern, and Wisconsin Central, were in 1908 oper- 
ated at a loss, in order to prevent the organization of com- 
peting car lines and the introduction of a sleeping-car 
service by the railways. 

Frequently the passenger fare is a controlling factor. 
Thus, the Pullman fare from Chicago to San Francisco is 
the same via New Orleans as it is direct, because the pas- 
senger fares are arranged in that way. The same is true of 
the fares between all large competitive points, the long and 
short routes being equalized according to the passenger 
fares. This influence also is partly responsible for the low 
berth rates in tourist cars, as the eflCorts of the railways to 
fix their fares at what the traffic will bear cannot be an- 
nulled by the Pullman Company. 

Between Boston and New York the sleeping-car fares of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford exert an influence. 
This line charges fifty cents less for upper than for lower 
berths, and the Pullmau Company is obliged to do like- 
wise. 

All these considerations arise in fixing seat rates, as well 
as herth rates, but on the whole the former are fixed more 
in accordance with distance. Formerly seat rates ^ were 
based on a minimum of twenty-five cents and multiples of 
twenty-five cents. Since 1908 the base has been twenty-five 
cents for a distance of fifty miles or less. Additions are 
made in multiples of five cents for each additional ten 


‘ CommerdcH and Financial Chronicle, May 1, 1909, p. 1136. 
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miles or fraction thereof, xmless the specific rates are stated 
in the Pullman tariffs. Seat and berth rates, therefore, do 
not fluctuate in harmony. The berth rati' ’ from Altoona, 
Pa., to Lima, Ohio, is $2.50, and to Plymouth, Ind., $3, 
while the seat rates arc $1.85 and $2.45. The scat rate in 
tourist cars is the same as in standard cars, except that in 
no case may it exceed the tourist berth rate. Drawing 
rooms, when used for day service, are rented at the equiv- 
alent of six seats, and compartments at the equivalent of 
four seats. 

Special charges are made for the use of “ private cars.” 
Payment to the railroad consists of twenty-five full-fare 
tickets east of the Mississippi Piver and seventeen west of 
that river. The Pullman Company receives, in addition, a 
rental of $75 per car if used for one day and $50 per oar 
per day if used for two or more days. A private dining car 
may be rented for $45 per day, together with conductor, 
waiters, and meals sold at cost plus twenty per cent. On 
the whole, the fares of the Pullman Company are fixed at 
what the traffic will bear, with modifications due to the 
lower basis of costs and such Government control as may 
be exercised. 

Since the enactment of the Hepburn Act of 1906 the 
Pullman Company has filed its tariffs or schedules with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The tariffs are arranged 
by lines, with the starting points listed vertically and the 
destinations horizontally. None but the published fares 
are legal in interstate traffic, and the commission, upon 
investigation, may fix a maximum Pullman fai-e. In 
Loftus vs. the Pullman Company el al. the commission 
has recently exercised this power by ordering a maximum 


* Pullman Co. Bates — Eastern Section — ^I. C. C. No. 7, pp. 67-68. 
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rate for upper berths between Chicago and St. Paul of 
$1.50, as compared with tiie existing fare of $2 for all 
bei'ths. The upper-berth fai’o fi'oni Si. Paul to Superior is 
likewise fixed at $1.10, while the lower-berth fai-e, remains 
at $1.50. The lower-berth fare from St. Paul to Seattle is 
reduced from $12 to $10 and that of the upper berth to 
$8,50. The lower and upper berth fares from St. Paul to 
Fargo, N. D., are reduced to $1.50 and $1.10, respectively. 
Besides ruling that some of the Pullman faras arc too high, 
the commission in this case has upheld the principle that 
upper and lower berths should not be sold at the same rate, 
because of the inconvenience attached to the former. The 
Pullman Company, on its side, relied upon the greater cost 
of constructing the upper berths, tlie fact that but twenty 
per cent of the average ear’s earnings are received from 
upper berths, and the failure to induce more patrons to call 
for them by selling them at a reduction in cars running 
between New York and Boston. The company applied to 
the United States Circuit Coui’t for an in,]unction to pre- 
vent the enforcement of the commission’s order, but the 
application was denied. 

Later the Commission granted a rehearing to the Pull- 
man Company and various i-ailroad companies; and the 
Pullman Company announced the adoption of a new sched- 
ule of rates that reduces some lower berth charges and 
makes the upper berth tariffs eighty per cent of the rates 
for lower berths. These rates were acceptable to the 
complainant 


TEAFPIO AND PEOPXTS 

The profits of the Pullman Company have been large. 
Beginning with a stock issue of $1,000,000 in 1867, the 
capitalization gradually increased to $36,000,000 in 1898, 
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Since that time no capital has been paid in, but the capital- 
ization rapidly increased to $54,000,000 in 1899, $74,000,- 
000 in 1900, $100,000,000 in 1907, $120,000,000 in 1910. 
Since 1898 the entire increase, in the form of stock divi- 
dends, has come out of the surplus and earnings of the 
company, and in addition a regular cash dividend of eight 
per cent has been paid on the growing capitalization; 
$20,000,000, however, represent the purchase of the 'Wag- 
ner Palace Car Company in 1899. The most recent in- 
crease is an issue of $20,000,000 as a twenty per cent 
stock dividend, payable to stockholders of record, April 
30, 1910, at the ratio of one share for every five shares 
held. The Pullman Company is engaged in the manu- 
facture and sale of cars of all descriptions as well as in 
the operation of Pullman cars, and its large profits have 
come from its entire business. 

The traffic of the company has increased from 6,015,818 
passengers in 1899 to 18,603,067 in 1908, or by over 200 per 
cent in a decade. During the same period the total number 
of passengers carried by American railways increased by 
seventy per cent. The Pulhnan car has within the last 
fifteen years become a regular feature of long-distance serv- 
ice, and is rapidly entering even the local passenger busi- 
ness. 

The gross earnings from the operation of cars during 
the same years increased from $9,748,576 to $29,290,641.76. 
The total expenses in 1908 were $20,347,183.51, consisting 
of operating expenses ($9,801,409.48), repairs and mainte- 
nance ($8,183,536.11), and depreciation (.$3,362,237.92). 
The company’s net earnings from operating cars, there- 
fore, was $8,943,458.25, which, after deducting the amount 
paid to association interests ($467,320.24), yielded 10.05 
per cent on the actual investment in the property, as stated 
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by the compaHy (5^84,396,306.51). The total net income 
from all sources in 1908 was $10,654,323.70. 

The income account and the balance sheet of the com- 
pany’s business, operation as well as manufacturing, was 
stated in 1908 as follows : 

Annual Repost to Stockholders op The Pdllman Compant 
Fiscal Year Ending July 31, 1908 


INCOME account 

Total Revenue . . . . $31,620,240 50 

Total Expense (Operation) ... . 18,001,758.64 

Proportion Paid Associated Interests 467,320.24 

Depreciation .... .... ... 3,362,237.02 

Dividends 7,008,356 00 

Total 20,820,672.80 

Not Surplus 1,790,567.70 

Surplus Brought Forward. ... 5,256 , 210.76 

Surplus $7,046,787.46 

assets 

Cars, Real Estate and Operating Supplies $70,257,773.06 

Investments: 

Securities 8,203,858.08 

Tressury Stock 2,331,671.80 

Cash 9,054,310.74 

Manufacturers’ Dept 23,251,373.60 

Sundry Acots. Receivable 3,074,343.30 

Total $116,173,330.67 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock $100,000,000.00 

Sundry Acets. Payable 1,617,875 21 

August Dividend 1,999,652.00 

Reserve for Depreciation and Adjustment Aceta 5,609,025.00 

Surplus 7,046,787,46 

Total ’. $116,173,330.67 


The average annual gross earnings per car of Pullman 
cars is stated by the company as $6,649.18, total expenses 
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as .'1(4,555.80, aiicl net earnings os $2,09.8.38. 'Ohese earnings, 
moreover, seem low when compared with tliose reported by 
the Great Northern lliis company I'eportod its net earn- 
ings per car to be $3,816, an amount nearly ninety per 
cent in excess of the average of the Pullman Comjiany. 

Comparative Statement op Puleman Company and 
Giieat Nohthbrn Railway 



Pullman Co,^ 
lUOS 

Great Northern^ 
1008 

Number of care 

Gross Revenue per oar 

Operating Expenses 

Repairs and Maintenance 

Depreciation ... 

Total Expenses 

Net Earnings 

4855 

$6,649.18 

113 

$7,238.50 


1,596.88 
697 54 
1,128.18 

S4..566.80 

$3,422.40 

$3,093 38 

83,816.10 


» Tho Pullman includes tlie Union, Mann, and Woodruff Companies, and Associa- 
tion cars. 

9 Great Northern Hallway covers operation of Standard and Tourist sleepers only. 


The earnings per car on different lines vary greatly. 
The gross and net earnings per car on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Eailroad, for instance, are $8,100 and 
$3,074, respectively, as computed by the Pullman Com- 
pany, and on one line of the Chicago & Northwestern 
$8,669 and $3,642, while on some lines, as previously slated, 
the cars are operated at a deficit. The yield on the money 
invested in the cars in 1908 Avas reported as varying from 
a loss on some lines to a profit of 1.68 per cent on the 
Wabash, 3.42 per cent on the Brie, 8.70 per cent on the 
Chicago & Alton, 9.45 per cent on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
13,34 per cent on the Pennsylvania, 13.38 per cent on the 
New York Central^ 14.97 per cent on the Boston & Maine, 
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and 15.63 per cent on the Louisville & Nashville The in- 
vestment in cars as reported, moreover, inchulcs 10 per cent 
profit paid by the operating to the maiinfiieturing depart- 
ment, and is very liberal as compared with the car values 
reported by the Great Northern Railway. The net earn- 
ings accepted, likewise, arc those computed by the Pullman 
Company. 

The investment yields, as reported during the years 
1893 to 1900, were greater on most lines, partly reflecting 
the less favorable contracts which the company is now able 
to obtain. The large inci’case in capitalization was made 
possible by the heavy earnings of the past. Yet it is signifi- 
cant that as late as 1910 the company was able to declare a 
$20,000,000 stock dividend, the stock continuing to sell at 
191!1 in the open market (April 23, 1910). The issue does 
not represent “ water,” but a surplus of nearly $10,000,000, 
increased investment in the manufacturing department, and 
certain resei'vo accounts in this department held to meet 
contingencies which are improbable under present condi- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

THE IMMIGRANT, COLONIST, AND SECOND-CLASS 
SERVICES 

Number of hninigrants — ^Immigrant clearing bouse at Ellis Island — 
Through immigrant tickets, “steamship oidevs” — Forwarding 
of immigrants by mil from Now York — ^Table of immigrant 
and lirst-clnss fares — Railroad iiiimigraiit departments and im- 
migration nssociatioiis — Oolonist and imniigi ant-colonist fares 
explained and compared — Second-class service and fares — Xiof- 
erenoes. 

Though there are but two general classes of passenger 
service everywhere recognized in the United States — regu- 
lar first-class and “ Pullman ” services — there are others of 
importance. Among them are immigrant, colonist, and sec- 
ond-class services. 


THE IMMIGRANT SERVICE 

The annual number of immigrants coming to the United 
States has grown so rapidly that it has become not only a 
social and economic problem, but one requiring special at- 
tention by the transportation companies. Prom 455,302 in 
1890 and 448,572 in 1900, the number grew to 1,026,499 in 
1905, 1,285,349 in 1907, and 751,786 in 1909. The indus- 
trial depression temporarily cheeked the flow in 1908, but 
in normal years it amounts to well over 1,000,000. Though 
the majority remain in the North Atlantic states, large 
numbers move westward and smaller numbers southward. 
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I'he average number ticketed by the trunk lines from New 
York during the last decade was 312,758 annually, ranging 
from 139,464 in 1908 to 521,796 in 1907. Smaller numbers 
are, likewise, ticketed from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Boston. 

In order to move this traffic satisfactorily and expedi- 
tiously the trunk line and western railways handle it jointly 
through their traffic associations, the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion having organized an Immigrant Clearing House with 
an agency at Ellis Island in the New York harbor. Prom 
ten to twelve per cent of the immigrant traffic pas.ses be- 
yond the western termini of railways in the Central Pas- 
senger Association, and is handled by the western rail- 
roads through the Immigrant Bureau of the Western 
Passenger Association. It is apportioned among the vari- 
ous railways according to joint arrangements, and to some 
extent serves as a means of equalizing their through pas- 
senger business. If, during any month, all of the trunk 
lines have carried what each company accepts as its share 
of the domestic business, the immigrant traffic is as equally 
apportioned as passible during the following month ; other- 
wise the agent of the Immigrant Clearing House at Ellis 
Island apportions it so as to equalize the total through 
business. The immigrant traffic of the western lines is 
also apportioned according to an arrangement among them. 
Bach of the seven lines operating between Chicago and St. 
Paul receives one seventh of tlie immigrant traffic, and such 
immigrant traffic as moves from Chicago and St. Louis to 
Missouri River points is equally handled by eleven inter- 
ested railroads. 

The Immigrant Clearing House was established in 1886 
as a co-operative measure between the immigration author- 
ities and tlie trunk lines for the proper protection and 
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handling of imniigrante. Pi-iov to that time iiumigvanls 
were the pi-cj' of various agencies and every advantage was 
taken of them, especially by the middlemen Mdio sold rail- 
road transportation to the iuiinigTauts. I'he middlemen ex- 
tortionately overcharged tlie immigrants and gave the rail- 
road companies as little as iioasible. The boarding-house 
runners also had access to. the immigrants and secured a 
great deal of business for the boarding-house proprietors, 
who in turn sold the immigrants orders for railroad tickets 
and kept the immigrants as long as possible, or as long as 
the immigrants had money, before allowing them to proceed 
to their destination. These and certain other abuses were 
gradually and completely eliminated through the instru- 
mentality of the Immigrant Clearing House. The work 
it did could not have been accomplished in any other 
way. It has proven to be a humane as well as an economic 
agency. 

Through transportation may be obtained by immigrants 
from foreign ports through to their destinations in the in- 
terior of the United Slates. It may be purchased by the 
immigrants from the local steamship agents at their home 
town or port of embarkation, or it may be “ prepaid ” in 
this country by relatives or friends of the immigrants and 
sent to them. To the steamship tickets are attached steam- 
ship orders for the railway transportation of the immigrant 
class from the port of entry to the interior destination. Im- 
migrants having no orders may pay cash for their railway 
tickets upon the date of their arrival. “ No orders ^ for in- 
land transportation of immigrants will be accepted, except 
the regular and original orders of the respective steamship 

* Joint Tariff No 13, “Immigrant 'Pares" from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, effective May 1, 1906. Issued by Imini- 
grant Clearing House. 
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eompamcs exchangiuj>' !)iiHinoss with Uiu IiimiigTaiit Clear- 
ing House under its rules, and whudi are sold in connection 
with orders or tickets for west-bound ocean passage. Each 
immigrant order, whether lasued iu Europe or America, 
must be duly authenticated by the steamship company 
issuing the same, and bear upon its face the date of issue, 
the date of the original booking, and tlic amount of inland 
fare paid by tlic purchaser. All orders must be drawn for 
ti’ansportation from the seaboard through to final destina- 
tion upon one order.” 

Upon arrival at New York the immigrants are taken by 
special boat service direct from the steamship docks to Ellis 
Island for inspection by the authorities of the United 
States Govoinment. In case they are admitted, they pre- 
sent their steamship orders to the agent of the Immigrant 
Clearing Honsc and arc by him furnished with iimnigrant 
tickets. Any immigrant desiring to travel by a particular 
route is always accommodated, but immigranls seldom have 
such preference, due to their lack of knowledge of the trans- 
portation lines of this country, consequently the agent at 
Ellis Island a.ssigns each shipload of immigrants to one line 
as far as practicable, which among other things has the 
effect of keeping tlic family and friends of the mimigrant 
from being separated, which under the previous methods 
frequently oeeurred. lnnnigrant.s dastined lo points be- 
yond Chicago or St. Loui.s first present their steamship 
orders to the agent of the western lines, who indicates on 
them the route beyond those gateways whicli is accepted 
by the agent of the trunk lines in furnishing the tlircugh 
tickets. 

I’lie immigrants and their baggage are transferred by 
special boat service direct from Ellis Island to the several 
railroad stations, where they are forwarded by special 
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train when the vohuue of business wai-rants, but when the 
number is small they are usually forwarded in a separate 
car attached to a regular train. They are furnished with 
bags of food, weighed and stamped, by direction of tho 
Government. 

The equipment used in the immigrant service usually 
consists of old first-class passenger ears, that are comfort- 
able and safe. For the reduced fares paid, the immigrauts 
could hardly expect an expensive service. The immigrants 
pi'ovide whatever sleeping facilities they desire. 

The following table ’ shows the difference between regu- 
lar first-class fares and immigrant fares from New York to 
important western destinations: 


Destination 

Plr8t-oli«B Fares. 

Immigrant Fares. 

Buffalo 

S8 00 to $9.26 

$7 00 

Pittsburgh 

9.00 to 10 50 

8 00 

Clucago 

18 00 to 20 00 

15 00 

St Louis 

21.36 to 24 25 

17 75 

St. Paul 

26 00 to 28 00 

23.00 

San Francisco. . . . 

76.76 to 79 75 

64 76 

Milwaukee 

19.70 to 21 70 

16.70 

Denver 

.39.60 to 42.60 

37 60 

Portland, Ore. . 

73 90 to 76.90 

53 50 

Seattle 

73 90 to 76.90 

53 60 


The immigrant tariffs are issued by the Immigrant 
Clearing House. For points in New England, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, and Quebec a joint tariff is issued by 
the railways of New England.® In the South, owing to 
the small number of immigrants ari’iving at the various 
ports, there is, as yet, no organized immigrant railway 


> Statement of C. L. Hunter, April 19, 1910. Joint Immigrant Tariff 
No. 13, and Supplement No. 14; Joint Passenger Tariff, No. 63. 

* N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R Co,, Joint Passenger Tariff of One-way Im- 
migrant Pares from New York, I. C. G. A-795, Seetive May 1, 1910. 
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service, the various railroads encouraging and handling it 
individually. 

Numerous railroads in the West, Southwest, and South 
have created special subdepartments, with a general immi- 
gration agent in charge. The duty of these agents is to 
direct the flow of immigrants and settlers into regions ad- 
jacent to the railways employing them. Some lines depend 
upon the regular land, agricultural, or industrial agents for 
this service. 

The General Immigration Agent advertises as widely ns 
may be the agricultural and industrial opportunities of the 
country tributary to his line, and regulates the activities of 
real estate agents selling land in these regions. A favor- 
ite method of control is the formation of a Railway Land 
and Immigration Association.* All land agents are invited 
to become members. They are then given expert advice as 
to how results may be obtained ; they agree upon the com- 
missions to be charged and to avoid dishonest practices. 

The immigration department, however, does not confine 
itself to the foreign immigrant; the largest number of set- 
tlers usually comes from the well-settled regions of tlie mid- 
dle West and East, where high land values induce migra- 
tion. The land-selling agents visit those communities, ad- 
vertise in local papers, distribute pamphlets and “ flyers,” 
and make a personal canvass. Having induced the pros- 
pective settler to visit the lands of the West, Southwest, or 
South, the railways cany them on special colonist, . or 
“ home seekers’,” fares, and tlie land agents accompany 
them to look over the land. The immigration association 
protects both the settler and the land agent, and by so doing 

* F. H. LaBaume, “A Railway Immigration Association,” in Bad~ 
way World, February 17, 1906; S. A. Hughes, "The Railway Immigra- 
tion Department,” tdid., December 7, 1904. 
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brings more traffic to the railway. The settler is protected 
from dishonest practices and the association lueniber can 
more easily meet prospective buyera. The railways, on 
their side, have found that “ a satisfied settler is the best 
advertisement,” and that an energetic general immigration 
agent can do much to assure satisfaction. The federal im- 
migration laws prohibit transjiortation companies from arti- 
ficially stimulating immigration to the United States from 
foreign countries. They arc therefore prevented from so 
freely soliciting and advertising as they may in ease of 
settlers already located within the country. A certain 
amount of soliciting, however, is done. The United States 
Commi.S3ioner-Qeneral of Immigration, for instance, com- 
plains of ” very extensive operations now being carried on 
by various railway and land improvement companies in this 
country, who have agents located throughout Europe, en- 
gaged in procurement of settlers for farms. The mo.st 
persistent solicitation, however, is done by the steamship 
companies. “ Steamship lines engaged in bringing aliens 
from Europe to this country have persistently and sys- 
tematically violated the law, both in letter and spirit, by 
making use of every possible means to encourage the peas- 
ants of Europe to purehase tielcets over their lines to this 
country. They have iasued circulars and advertisements 
and made use of extensive correspondence through their 
own agents in this country and in Europe, and of private 
correspondence, some of it spurious in character, to impress 
the peasants witli the belief that employment at high wages 
eonld be promptly secured on landing in the United 
States.” ® 


* Annual Report of Conuniasioner-General of Immigration, 1909, 
il3. 

* Ibid. 
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Any attempt to induce immigrants to migrate to the 
United States is opposed by the immigration authorities be- 
cause it is illega], but the organized method of the railroads 
for their distribution after they arrive is eneouragecl. So 
far as the immigration service within the country is con- 
cerned, the Government and the railways work m harmony. 

COLONI13T AND IMMIGRANT-COLONIST FARES 

In addition to the I’egular immigrant faros effective 
throughout the year, the railways, duriug the spring and 
fall, for periods varying from thii’ty to sixty days, grant 
so-called “ colonist fares.” They are of two kinrls — domes- 
tic and immigrant; the former applicable to all purchasers 
and the latter only to lom-fide immigrants whose names 
appear on the manifest of the steamship upon which they 
arrive. 

The purpose of the domestic colonist fares is to move 
settlers from the East to the Pacilie coast and points in 
the far Western States. They entitle ' the holder to regu- 
lar flrst-elass .service as far as Chicago, St. Louis, Hanni- 
bal, Memphis, Shreveport, New Orleans, Toronto, or 
Montreal, and second-elass service thence to destination. 
The tickets arc strictly limited to the time shown in the 
ticket contract and tariff. Those via Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Cincinnati arc limited to continuous train passage up to 
tho western gateways. Frequent stop-overs are granted 
in the West to enable the colonists to examine available 
lands. 

Immigrant colonist fares ^ are available only for actual 

1 Joint Colonist Passenger Tariff, I. C. C. No. A-20, effective 
February 28 to April 14, 1910. 

’Joint Immigrant Colonist Passenger Tariff, I. C. C. A-22, effective 
February 28 to Afiril 14, 1910. 
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immigrants who have just arrived and are destined to 
points in the far "Western States. They are obtainable only 
on steamship orders or for ca.sh, in the usual Avay. They 
entitle the holders only to the immigrant service. After 
the expiration of the colonist fares the immigrant service is 
rendered only upon payment of the regular immigrant 
fares as above explained. 

The following table ^ contains a comparison between the 
lowest domestic and immigrant fares regularly in effect 
from Ncav York and the colonist and immigrant-colonist 
fares in effect at certain times: 


Debtinatioh. 

TjQWGBt 1 

1 Togular domeatiG 

1 fare. | 

Regular 
immigrant 
faro , 

Colonist fare. 

Immigrant 

colonist 

fore. 

San Francisco . 

*66.75 to 69,76 

S64 76 

*60 00 to 63,00 

*48 00 

Boise. . . 

62 36 to 66 35 

54.10 

50 60 to 63 60 

48.60 

Mexico City 

64.60 to 67.60 

63.15 

60.00 to 63 00 

48.00 

Butte 

54.40 to 57 40 

52 40 

60 00 to 53.00 

48.00 

Tonopah . . 

77.35 to 80.35 

76.35 

60.60 to 63 60 

68 60 

Portland, Ore. , 

66 00 to 68 00 

63.60 

50.00 to 63.00 

48 00 

El Paso. . , , 

54 85 to 67 85 

61 45 

50 00 to 53.00 

48.00 

Ogden. . , . 

54.40 to 57.40 

52.40 

50 00 to 63. 00 

48 00 

Spokane. . . . 

63 70 to 66 70 

53.00 

SO 00 to 53 00 

48.00 

Seattle 

66 00 to 68 00 

1 63 60 

60 00 to 53.00 

48.00 

Vancouver 

65 00 to 68 00 

53.50 

50 00 to 53 00 

48.00 


Colonist fares are lower than regular immigrant fares, 
and immigrant-colonist fares are lower than all others. The 
immigrant colonist fare from New York to San Francisco, 
for example, is less than the lowest regular domestic 
fare by from $18.75 to $21.75, is less than the regular 
immigrant fare by $16.75, and the colonist fare by from 
$2 to $5. 


* Statement of C. L. Hunter, April 19, 1910; Joint Immigrant Tariff 
No. 13 and Supplement No, 14; Joint Passenger Tariff No. 53; Joint 
Iianugraut^Coionlst Tariff ^ I, C. C. A-22j Joint Colonist FsfiBsnger 
Tariff, I. C. 0. No. A-20. 
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THE SECOND-CLASS SERVICE 

There is no definite second-class passenger service gen- 
erally recognized throughout the United States, as there is 
in European countries. In Great Britain also .second class is 
gradually being discontinued. So-called second-class lickets, 
however, are sold by various American railways at a reduc- 
tion of from nine to twenty per cent from the fares for 
regular first-class tickets, and they entitle the purchaser to 
such service as the lines individually offer for the reduced 
fare. 

Until recently the trunk lines sold second-class tickets, 
which entitled the passengers to a seat either in the smoking 
car or in the regular day coach. Second-class ticket hold- 
ers could not secure accoramodations in the “ Pullman ” 
cars. Such tickets have been abolished in trunk line ter- 
ritory. At present, however, a “ mixed-class ” ticket is 
sold to certain points in British Columbia, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, and California, which entitles the holder to 
first-class ^ service over the trunk lines to Missouri River 
gateways (Council Bluffs, Omaha, Plattsmouth, St. Jose])h, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, or Kansas City), St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Duluth, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Hannibal (except 
via Missouri River gateways named above), Memphis, 
Shreveport, or New Orleans, and to second-class service 
thence to destination. The second-class service beyond the 
western gateways is provided in special second-class cars or 
in smoking ears. 

The difference bebveen regular first-class and mixed- 
class fares from New York is shown by the following com- 
parisons : 


* Statement of C. L. Hunter, April 19, 1910. 
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Destination ’ 

KiiaUciii^s 

fiiloa ' 


•cluss fmes. 

Los Angeles, Cal 

$70 

7C 

10 ! 

S79 

7ri 

$00 75 

to: 

m 75 

Ilcno, Nev. 

70 

10 

to 

79 

10 

(iO 75 

to 

09 75 


67 

3a 

Lo 

70 

3.5 , 

05 00 

lo 

08.00 


1 73 

90 

to 

76 

90 ‘ 

05 00 

fo 

08 00 

Seattle, Wash 

1 73 

90 

lo 

76 

90 1 

0,5 00 

to 

08 00 


The railroads of New Englaml in their strictly railroad 
service handle no seemid-elass business. The New York, 
New Haven & Ilartfoi'd Railroad, however, in connection 
with its steamship lines, provides a second-class service “ 
corresponding to that of the steamboats. 'I’he sceond-elass 
tickets sold over the rail-and-water routes are good only on 
immigrant and local business, are limited to continuous 
passage and usually to the day of purchase, and they per- 
mit of no stop-overs. 

Second-class fares are regularly in ctfect from New 
England to the west, and second-class tourist cars are 
operated weekly by the different lines in connection there- 
with. This service has been in effect for a great many 
years, and there is a continued demand for it which does 
not exist in any other section of the ea.stern country. 

In the territories of the Western and Southwestern 
Passenger Associations no second-class seiwice is rendered 
between local points. As in trunk line territory, however, 
tickets are sold to destinations west of the Missouri 
River and St. Paul, which entitle the purchaser to first- 


’ Statement of C, L. Hunter, April 10, 1910. 

’ Now England Nav. Co., Second-class Fares between New York 
and Eastern Terminal Ports and to Points on the N. Y., N> H. & H R. R., 
I. C. C. No. 7S, effective May 1, 1908; N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Joint 
Passenger Tariff of Second-class Fares to New York via New England 
Nav. Co,, Fall River Line, or Noiwicb Line, I. C. C. A-666, effective 
May 1, 1909. 
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ftlass service up to the Missouri River crossings or St. Paul 
and to sccond-elaas beyond. The chairman oJ! the South- 
western Passenger Association states “ that so far .‘is this 
territory is concerned there is hardly enough of the purely 
second-class travel to warrant any very extended meutioii 
of the subject.” ^ 

In the territory west of the hlissouri Eiver and St. 
Paul considerable si'cond-elass business is handled. It, 
however, is usually limited to long-distance, through travel, 
and the nature of the seiwice varies. At .some points spe- 
cial second-class ears arc provided, and at others tlie 
second-class ticket is valid in smoking cars. Limited trains 
are sometimes excluded from second-class service. At still 
others, the passenger.? in traveling very long distances are 
provided with reclining-chair ears, the only difference be- 
tween first and second-class tickets being tlint the latter 
do not permit the holder to travel in sleeping or parlor 
cars. 

Second-class ticket.? are sold generally tliroughout the 
west to the eastern seaports, which are mostly availed of 
by persons coming originally from foreign countries to 
America and who are returning to their native land either 
on a visit or to remain there. These movements are par- 
ticularly heavy in the Spring and Pall of the year. 

In some sections of the counti’y second-class tickets per- 
mit passengers to travel in tourist sleeping ears. These cars 
differ from the standard sleeping ears in that they arc fitted 
with leather or cane instead of upholstered seats, contain 
no carpets, are somewhat less elegantly furnished, and fre- 
quently contain no smoldng compartment. Tourist car 
berths, however, are sold at fifty per cent less than the 


‘ Statement of June 16, 1910. 
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berths in standard sleeping cars, which is sufficient saving 
to induce many passengei-s to travel in such ears, 
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CHAPTEE XXXI 
THE BAGGA.GE SERVICE 

Baggnge dofined — Carrier's liability — Organization of baggage serv- 
ice — Baggage olieoks and accounting blanks, desciiption and 
forma — The \voi-l< of the ti'ain baggage master, forms used — 
Cheeking system in Great Britain and on lire continent of 
Europe — ^Heferences. 

DEFINITIONS AND LIABILITY 

Baggage consists of artielas for the personal use or con- 
venience of the passenger on route and at his dcstiuation. 
Ordinarily it consists of wearing apparel and personal 
effects, but numerous other items are recognized by the 
courts as sufficiently allied to personal use and convenience 
to be classed as baggage. Merchandise or samples are also 
handled as baggage if not intended for sale. Baggage must 
be presented in some eonvement form, such as “trunks, tele- 
scopes, suit cases, traveling bags, valises, satchels, leather 
hat boxes, or other proper and safe receptacles provided 
with handles, securely locked or otherwise fastened, or sail- 
ors’ or emigrants’ bags, or bundle, s properly wrapped and 
roped and of sufficient strength and durability to withstand 
the ordinary handling and transferring incident and neces- 
sary to their transportation.” Provision is also made for 
bicycles, baby cabs, camp equipage, athletic paraphernalia, 
tool chests, and other special articles. 

The liability of the company in case of loss or damage 
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is tlireofold : (1) Durhig li’avt'l aiul I'di- a iT'isounljlo limo 
after arrival of baggage at destination, the lialnlily is I hat 
of a (ioinmon carrier, and covt-i's all iieeidcuts exeoi>t tlioso 
beyond the carrier’s control. ("2) ACtcr a reasonalile (line, 
following arrival at destination, the company becomes liable 
as a wai-ehonseinan. As sncli, it is I'eqiiired to take “ rea- 
sonable cai-e,” and is hold only in ca.se of negligence, (3) 
In certain instances, the railway is liable merely as a 
gratuitous bailee. This is the form of liahilily in ease the 
passenger stops over at an intermediate station witliont 
consent of the company but pei-mits the baggage to con- 
tinue on its journey; in case the baggage is accepted with 
the understanding that the pn.sscnger ivill travel but finally 
does not, or in general “ wliou an aiticle is carried ns bag- 
gage by mislako or the like, and no compensation is received 
for it.” 

It is a common practice to limit the company ’s liability 
for baggage to one hundred or one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars upon a full ticket, and fifty or sevenly-iive dollars 
upon a half ticket. A provision may also be inserted in 
the ticket contract limiting the company's liability to its 
own line. ‘Witliout such special contract any of the car- 
riers, in case of a through ticket, may be held for loss or 
damage occurring anywhere on the through route. 

The usual rule is that 150 pounds of baggage as above 
defined is cheeked ” free ” of charge for each full ticket, 
and seventy-five pounds for each half ticket. On some 
tickets, however, such as trans-Paeific or around-thc-world 
tickets, the passenger is generally allowed a larger free 
weight. The Interstate Commerce Act (Section 22) speci- 
fies that the Commission may not prevent special privileges 
as to the amount of free baggage allowed on mileage tickets 
of 1,000 or more miles. In addition the passenger may 
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carry liand baggage free of charge, but for this the railway 
is usually not liable except in ease of gross negligence The 
maxiinuvii weight of single pieces of baggage is, as a rule, 
limited to 250 pounds. 

ORGANIZATION OP BAGGAGE REBVICE 

The general officer in charge of the baggage service is 
the General Baggage Agent, whose office force is part of the 
General Passenger Traffic Department. On a representa- 
tive line, siieli as the Pennsylvania Railroad, he is directly 
responsible to the Passenger Traffic Manager. Among liis 
leading duties are (1) to issue baggage checks, (2) to give 
instructions to station and train baggage ngi'iils or inastei-s, 
(3) to receive reports from these ageiils on till baggage 
handled, (4) to settle claims for baggage lost or damaged, 
and (5) to have general supervision over llie entire service. 

The work at the stations is performed by the Station 
Baggage Agent, and that in the baggage cars by the Train 
Baggage Master. Both are employees in tlie Transporta- 
tion or Operating Department. The former is directly 
responsible to the Division Superintendent, but is subject 
to orders of Station Masters or Station Agents, and must 
conform to instructions issued by the General Baggage 
Agent and Accounting Department. The latter is directly 
responsible to the Train Master, but while on duty must 
obey the Train Conduotor and, at stations, the Station 
Master. He, likewise, receives instructions from the Gen- 
eral Baggage Agent and Accounting Department. 

WORK OP STATION BAGGAGE AGENT 

In the early days of American railroading the baggage 
problems were simple. Traffic was light, and passengers 
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carried merely a few belongings, mainly as hand luggage. 
As the amounts of baggage increased, a special service was 
introduced. Baggage checks, however, were at first un- 
known, and at the end of each individual railway line the 
passenger personally selected his baggage from a platform 
or baggage room and transferred it to the connecting rail- 
way. To a large extent the passenger was his own baggage- 
man, as he had previously been on the .stage coach and 
canal boat. The present practice of granting a maximum 
amount of free baggage grew out of the early custom of 
carrying small amounts of baggage free. The belongings 
whieli the traveler carried were an essential pai't of his out- 
fit, for which the railway expected no extra pay, and even 
though a special baggage service was gradually introduced 
at much expense, the* old custom continued. 

To facilitate the handling of large quantities of baggage, 
“ checks " were used. The prevailing type for local travel 
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was the “ brass cheek ” (Form 1), each of which bore a 
separate number, and was attached to the baggage with a 
leather strap. Each had a duplicate, which was given to 
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the passenger as a receipt and presented by him at destina- 
tion. Each station had its special number, and at first this 
number was chalked upon the baggage to indicate the des- 
tination. The chalk mark led to so many errors that a paste- 
board tag containing the station number was later fastened 
to the check strap. 

In carrying interline baggage the so-called “ reversible 
clieelt ” (Form 2) was used. This was also made of brass or 


' 



St. Louis 


BETWEEN 

St. Louis 

TO 


AND 

Milwaukee 

C.&A. 

C.&N.W 

DC1493C 


Milwaukee 

149 


C.&A. 

C.&N.W. 


Foem 2. Form 3. 


other metal, but indicated the through route. One side of it 
would, for instance, read from New York to Omaha and 
contain the initials of all lines over which the baggage was 
to move. The reverse side of it would read from Omaha to 
New York and repeat the route initials. The Omaha agent, 
upon receipt of this on baggage from New York, would 
retain it until he had occasion to use it in sending baggage 
to New York. The passenger was given a duplicate as a 
receipt and means of obtaining his baggage (Form 3). 

A matter of special difficulty was the collection of excess 
baggage. For a time it was the practice of each railway to 
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retain all excess collceted, and, even then, tliero was the 
difficulty of keeping check upon tiic baggage agent. When 
attempt \va.s made to pj*orato the excess between all the lines 
of a through route the difficulties were multiiilied, and 
various methods were devised to aceom])li.sh this end. 
Some companies issued a receipt to the pa.ssenger upon 
payment of the excess, with the reriuest that it be presented 
to the agent at de.stination with the duplicate cliecb, but it 
proved iuadeipiatc because the average passenger failed to 
present the receipt Another device was an “ exce.ss bag- 
gage waybill, ’ ’ indicating the amount of excess, the amount 
paid, and the charges, if any, due. It ivas attached to the 
baggage with the brass check, and in addition a red label 
bearing the words “Baggage Traffic” was sometimes 
pasted to the baggage to warn the agent at destination in 
case the waybill had been removed or lost. This, likewise, 
was cumbersome and placed no certain chock upon the For- 
warding Agent. 

Baggage Checks . — The brass check method of checking 
baggage proved to be expensive and unwieldy. Samples of 
each issue of passenger tickets were sent to the General 
Baggage Agent, who issued checks corresponding to them 
between all the various statioas. There were many inde- 
pendent lines, and hut few of them called for and sold the 
many tickets issued. As a result, baggage rooms were eou- 
gested with large numbers of unused checks, the cost of 
which was about $8 for each hundred. Some companies 
still use metal, but most of them have adopted card checks. 

Card baggage checks are mainly of five kinds — ^local, 
interline or coupon, local excess, foreign excess, and C. 0. D. 
The local check (Form 4) is used on baggage not destined 
beyond the issuing line and not in excess of the free bag- 
gage allowance. It consists of two parts, each of which 
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bears the same number, and, like a skeleton ticket, the des- 
tination, and sometimes the starting point, is filled in by 
the Baggage Agent. The portion marked “ strap ” or 
“ tag ” goes with the baggage, while the " duplicate ” is 
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given to the passenger as a receipt and a means of claiming 
the baggage at destination. A variation of this is the inter- 
divisional check, issued hy some railways in handling bag- 
gage passing from one grand division to another. 

The interline or coupon cheeje (Form 5) is similar to 
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the local check, but contams spaces in which the agent 
writes the route as shown by the passenger’s ticket. Some 
of them contain three instead of two coupons, one going 
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with the baggage, another being given to the passenger, and 
a third being retained by the Forwarding Agent. 

The difficulties of collecting excess baggage were largely 
solved by introducing the excess baggage check. It is a com- 
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bined receipt and baggage chock, which keeps the required 
tally upon the Forwarding Agent because the passengers 
must preserve the duplicate and present it to the agent at 
destination in order to obtain poasession of their baggage. 
The local excess (Form 6) and foreign excess (Form 7) 
baggage checks differ in the same way that local and inter- 
line baggage checks differ. They are used in checking bicy- 
cles, bab„ cabs, dogs, peddlers’ packs, other special articles, 
and all baggage exceeding the maxiniiim free weight. 

The excess baggage rates are made by the General Bag- 
gage Agent; and tariffs, signed by him and the General 

Vnm Q— S 

jnrltoqulAltlAn fti]> Cheaki kml Cnvila untft ka nn do on tliio Bpm boffaro Uw os liAttil 

U oslmtutAtf floqueata mu«i not li« rnndo by okeapt qbMhitoiar uo^voldnblo* 


Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company 



GENERAL BAGGAGE AGENT, 

Roadlna Terminal. Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir; 

The foUotoing named Baggage Clieeles and Cards 
are required at this Station . 



(AoeNT^WILt. NOT PILUIN HBRS.) 

,..~^equistt;mfilled.w-. — — fuSegu Bg. 

Form 10. 


Passenger Agent and Passenger Traffic Manager, are filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The rates are 
a certain proportion, at present generally 16§ per cent of 
the passenger fare per hundred pounds. Agents are pro- 
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videcl with tables showing comijiited excess baggage rates 
and with instructions what to do in exceptional cases. 

On some railways pri'iwd permits or prepaid excess 
baggage certificates are sold, which entitle the passenger to 
free checking on the number of pounds indicated. This 
enables the ti’aveling man to pay all excess at one time. A 
drummer going from Denver to Portland, and stopping at 
various cities en route, purchases a permit to Portland, 
and, instead of paying excess baggage each time, presents 
the permit for the agent’s signature. At the stopping 
point nearest to Portland, it is retained by the agent and 
sent to the General Baggage Agent. Some companies, like- 
wise, sell excess coupon boolcs containing senp. Each 
coupon represents five cents, and the scrip book is sold at 
less than face value. 

C. 0. D. cliechs (Forms 8 and 9) are used in case tho 
passenger for some valid reason wishes to pay excess bag- 
gage, storage, transfer, or some other charge at destination 
instead of paying at the starting point. The original check 
is forwarded to the agent at destination, and indicates the 
amounts to be collected, number of passengers, date of issue, 
and number of baggage checks. A duplicate is given to 
the passenger and a strap check is attached to the baggage. 
Wherever possible, however, excess charges are collected at 
the point of shipment. 

All baggage cheeks are sent upon requisition (Form 10) , 
with invoice, to the Station Baggage Agent in the same way 
that tickets are invoiced to the ticket agent, so that each 
check must be accounted for by the agent who signed the 
invoice. In ease the passenger loses his duplicate, he must 
apply for baggage on an application blank (Form 11), 
to identify it in a manner satisfactory to the agent, pay a 
fixed sum, usually twenty-five or fifty cents, to cover the 
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loss, and sign a receipt for lost checks (Form 12). I'his 
receipt, together with the strap check, are forwarded to the 
General Baggage Agent or direct to the Accounting De- 


PAtentwl AIM. 91. '116 
Alien, Lano A Seott. 


£.t0^4*St24)8 


{jpENNSYLVANIA 


PASSENGER’S REOEIPT FOR 
ST OBAQE OHABO E8 

BROAD STREET STATION, PHILA. 

DATE RECEIVED: 


DATE OEUVEREO: 



Check Nos... 


fniniigen will pleass lu that atampa to tba 
aquivalent of amount paid are attaobed to tli* 
baolc ottbla card and cauceUed. 


= 89040 


Form 13. 


partment. In ease checl<s are mismatched, the passenger 
must identify the baggage in the same way and sign a 
rec&ipt for mismatched checks. This receipt, the mis- 
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matched duplicate, and the strap check are then sent to the 
General Baggage Agent. 

Storage Charges . — ^Aftcr baggage has been stored free 
at its destination for a certain number of hours, usually 







THE BAGGAGE SERVICE 

is pasted on the baggage when not delivered within twenty- 
four hours. Upon delivery, charges are computed, and 
storage receipt issued, dMinet foreign and local forms 
being used (Forms 4 and 13). Storage stamps which 
are invoiced to the baggage agents, are attached for the 
amount due. Other companies attach a special storage 
check or tag to the baggage, one portion of which is imme- 
diately sent to the Auditor of Passenger Receipts, wdiile 
another portion, containing a table of charges, is punched 
and sent to him at tlie time of delivery to the passenger, 
and a third is given to the passenger as a receipt. 

G. a. S. II. 1017 01807 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY. 


STATION BAGGAG& AGENrS WAY-BILL 
OF BAGGAGE FORWARDED. 

TrainNo. - - -Station — — — -...190- — 


CHECK READS 1 

CHECK NUMBERS 

FROM 

TO 
































Form 15 . 


Waybills, Becords, and Reports . — ^Various methods of 
delivering baggage to the Train Baggage Master are in use. 
By one method the Station Baggage Agent enters the con- 
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secutivc Jiniiibois and ili-sUuatioiis of the eheeks in hia rec- 
ord hooJc of huygage forwarded, and at the tune of delivery 
requires the signatura of llie 'J’rain Baggage Jlasler for the 
gross number of pieces delivered. All baggage received is 
entered in a hooh of baggage recevved. 

Under another plan, now widely adopted on lines with 
heavy traffic, the Station Baggfige Agent inalces out a bag- 
gage waybill (Poi'in 15) giving the numbers of the checks 
and the destinations. This is compared with the baggage 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 

ftdUmCLPNIA. flALTMORt « IVASHIMGTON RAiLROAO COMPAMV 
NOHTHCIIN CCNTRftL RAItWAV COMPANV 
WtkT JtAMV A OfiASHOftE RAILROAD COMPANY 

BA.C3-C3-A.C3-B E/EOBIVEllD 



, , — , p 

Foum 16. 


after it is received by the Train Baggage Master. The 
agent under this plan has a baggage-received record booh 
(Foj’m 16), but no record book of baggage forwarded other 
than carbon copies of the waybills. 

Some companies, but not the Pennsylvania, require a 
daily reyort to the General Baggage Agent containing the 
numbers of the checks forwarded, description of the bag- 
gage, and destinations, also that collections be reported in 
the same way both to the General Baggage Agent and to 
the Auditor of Passenger Receipts. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road requires a monthly report (Form 17) to the Auditor, 
stating in detail the baggage business of the entire period. 
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Some companies require a weekly report (Form IS) oC 
excess baggage, to be made to the Auditor of Passenger 

o. B. A -^1 ail 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY 

Phlladolphla, Billlmorfl A Wsahinoton Railroad Company 
Northern Central Railway Company 
Wa«t Jaraay A Saathore Railroad Compony 

REPORT 

or 

Baggage Checked and Transferred 
and Collections Made 

At _ Station 

Division 

Month of 190 

No. Plecca Checked .... . 

No. Pieces Transferred from Foreign Lines ....... 

No. Pieces Transferred to Foreign Lines . . ..... 

No. Pieces Transferred Locally . . .. 

No. Pieces Received and net Transferred. .. ... 

Excess Baggage Cellectlene $ - 

Baggage Sterage Collections S . ..... ... 

Parcel Storage Cellectloni (C>l) $ — _ 

Milk and Cream Collections $ 

Package Stamp Collections $ 

— Baggagt Agent 

190 

Form 19. 

Receipts or other proper auditor. With some companies 
the daily report is dispensed ivith and the agent is required 
to make a condensed monthly report (Form 19) to the 
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General Baggage Agent and a detailetl monthly report to 
the Auditor. 

When baggage is received in bad order, the agent for- 
wards to the General Baggage Agent a report of barjgage in 

O. B. A 01 '>4D-»10-27-08 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

rHIULUBLPHIA, BALTIUOBB A WAStlINrTOM RAILnOAD COMPAHV 
HOPTIICRN CBHTRAL BAII WAV COHPAKV 
WBPr lERABV A fitAAKORB BAILBOAP COMPAHV 


BACCAOE DEPARTMENT. 

Racord of BasB^es in Bad Order. 

Date I go 

Check Number, 

From 

To. 

Fust noticed at 
Condition and Remarks, 


Clut-kimn or Potuf, 

Form 20.‘ 

had order (Form 20) , which states in full the nature and 
cause of the bad orde r and attaches a bad-ordcr tag to the 

* This particular foim is used only at Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia. 
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baggage (Form 21). Some companies rciiuiro persons pre- 
senting baggage in bad condition cither to repair the bag- 
gage or to sign a release of habilUy (Form 22) for any loss 


P. 0.-1064 1415— 4-S-I0C9 

Fotmerly Q. B, A. SS 

BAD ORDER, 

OWNER’S RISK 

Form 21. 

or damage that may ocenr to such baggage. In case a 
duplicate check is presented for baggage not reccivwl a 
haygage-short rcporl is made to the General Baggage Agent, 
and an unclaimed-baggage report (Form 23) is usually 
made at the end of each. week. 

WORK OF THE TRAIN BAGGAGE MASTER 

The Train Baggage Master is in charge of the baggage, 
car, and is responsible for all baggage from the time he re- 
ceives it from the Forwarding Baggage Agent until its de- 
livery to the Receiving or Junction Baggage Agent. Upon 
delivery to him the train baggage master of some lines is 
obliged to receipt for the baggage in the agent’s record book 
of baggage forwarded for the gross number of pieces han- 
dled; but on others he is given a Station Agent’s waybill 
and is not required to give a receipt. He checks this way- 
bill with the individual pieces of baggage and in ease of 
error makes immediate report to that effect. 

The Train Baggage Master then makes out a train bag- 
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gage mister’s ivayUll (Form 24), one copy of which he 
retains as a record and another he puts otl' with the bag- 
gage. On railways which do not require a Avaybill, he 
has a record book of baggage received, and takes receipt 
from the baggage agents for all pieces delivered. In trans- 
ferring at junction iinints he makes out a special trans- 
fer waybill, which is cheeked up by the junction agent or 
baggage master of the connecting line, and is then for- 
warded to the General Baggage Agent. At the end of the 
train’s run he makes out a train report (Ponn 25), con- 
taining the essential facts as to each baggage check, and 
the points of receipt and destination. This is likewise sent 
to the General Baggage Agent. 

The Train Baggage Master and Station Baggage Agent 
together perform various additional duties of a miscella- 
neous character Package shipments, consisting of parcels 
purchased by shoppers for home use, are sometimes carried 
in baggage cars. Such shipments are made on package way~ 
hills (Ponn 26) and invoices, the invoice being a receipt 
given to the shipper by the baggage agent, and the com- 
pany’s liability is usually limited to a fixed maximum of, 
say, $25. The agent affixes stamps of different denomina- 
tions, according to weight of packages. Some companies 
handle market shipments, which consist of regular merchan- 
dise, farm produce, etc., carried in baggage ears. Milk and 
cream shipments (Form 27) are taken either on waybills or 
tags, and the baggage master makes out a daily report of 
milk carried. In handling newspaper traffic, the usual prac- 
tice is to send morning editions out of large cities on special 
early morning trains, while afternoon papers are handled 
in the baggage cars of regular trains. The figures presented 
by publishers of important papers ai'e usually accepted in 
making out bills, but country newspapers are weighed, and 
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the baggage agent makes out a regular monthly report. A 
flat rate of from twenty-five to seventy-five cents per hun- 
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Great improvements have been made in the baggage 
service of American railways since they began their policy 
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died, the number of errors is very small. Baggage differs 
from freight in that the passenger insists that it accompany 
him on the identical train on which he travels. Though 
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this is not always accomplished, it is the aim of the baggage 
service. 

Further, to promote the convenience of the passenger, 
checking has been made as easy as possible. In all the large 
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cities transfer companies have been established as regularly 
accredited agents of the railways. They call for and check 
baggage at a residence or hotel when ordered by the pas- 
senger, and before the passengers reach their destination a 
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messenger takes orders on trains for the delivery of bag- 
gage. In some cities baggage can be checked fx-om the 
passenger’s residence to the house or hotel in the city of 
destination. 

The American baggage service differs materially fi’om 
that of European railways. In Great Britain the familiar 
American card check is not used. The station porter takes 
charge of the baggage at the station, has it marked with 
the name of the station of destination, and sees that it is 
put into the “ luggage van.” At destination the paasenger, 
without a cheek, identifies his “ luggage ” and takes it with 
him on his cab. On the Continent the checking system in 
a modified form prevails. A small paper waybill, contain- 
ing a consecutive number, destination and weight of bag- 
gage, is pasted on each piece of baggage, a duplicate is given 
to the passenger as a receipt and a means of claiming the 
baggage at destination, and a triplicate is retained by the 
Forwarding Agent as a record. 

The practice as to free baggage, likewise, is different. 
On a first-class ticket in Great Britain a large free 
weight is permitted, but on the Continent it is much 
smaller. In France, Belgium, Holland, Austria, and Rus- 
sia it is fifty-six pound.s, and in Italy forty-four. On lower- 
class tickets the free weight permitted is usually less. 
The Continental railways, moreover, are far more eai'eful in 
ascertaining the free weight, and laboriously weigh each 
article presented. 

Prussian railways have abolished all free baggage, and 
have a regular baggage tariff, according to which the pas- 
senger pays on the basis of weight and distance. The rate 
per fifty-six pounds decreases as the distance increases up to 
500 miles. For greater distances a flat rate of $1.19 per 
fifty-six pounds is collected, and for weights in excess of 
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440 pounds on a single ticket the rate is doubled. The the- 
ory of the Prussian practice is that, in countries where rail- 
ways carry baggage “ free,” the service is only nominally 
free. The passenger in purchasing the ticket covers the 
expense of tlie baggage service, and “ the traveler without 
baggage virtually pays a higher rate for his ticket in order 
to enable his fellow travelei* to have a large free allow- 
ance.” 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS 

History of passenger tiufflc associations — Existing associations — 
Tlieii general organisation — The organiantiou of the Western 
Passenger Association — Functions of the nssocintion in connec- 
tion with coinpetitive fares — Oignnization of the Southeastern 
Passengei Association — ^Its iirtieles of association — References. 

Passengeb and freight traffic as-sociations originated at 
the same time with the estahliahment of the Chicago-Omaha 
Association in 1870, when the Northwestern, Burlington, 
and Rock Island companies entered into a rate and traffic 
agreement covering their competitive business, freight and 
passenger, between Chicago and Omaha. Most of the early- 
traffic associations were concerned with both freight and 
passenger services, but with the development of the organ- 
izations it eame to he customary to have separate associa- 
tions to deal with the two branches of service. Indeed, the 
only conspicuous present exception to this general practice 
is the Trunk Line Association, and even this body has two 
practically autonomous “departments — one in charge of 
freight and another to deal -with passenger traffic. 

The histoiy of passenger associations runs parallel with 
that of the freight traffic organizations, which was presented 
with some detail in Chapter XV, Vol. I. Prior to 1887, 
when the Interstate Commerce Act became a law, the com- 
petitive passenger traffic of practically' all American rail- 
ways was regulated by traffic associations, and the larger 
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part of that business was covered by pooling- agreements. 
The passenger traffic associations were reorganized in 1887 
to comply with the antipooling section of the federal law; 
and a second reorganization became necessary ten years 
later, when the United States Supreme Court ruled that 
the Antitrust Act of 1890 had made illegal agreements as 
to the making and maintenance of rates and fares. 

In spite of these legal limitations, the passenger associa- 
tions, like those concerned with freight traffic, have grown 
in number, strength, and efficiency .since 1898, their devel- 
opment having been due to the general harmony of inter- 
railway relations, made passible by prosperous times and by 
the rapid progress of railway integration. Their usefulness 
to-day is probably greater, and their functions are more 
varied, than was the case when the chief objects of the 
as-sociations were to establish and maintain fares and to 
apportion competitive traffic. 

Passenger associations again resemble the freight traffic 
bodies in being of four general classes: (1) large associa- 
tions, occupying a wide section of the country; (2) smaller 
and less important organizations, which are few in munber 
and whose field of operations is a state or a smaller region ; 
(3) bureaus or committees interested in the traffic of a 
single city; and (4) bureaus concerned with excursion or 
other special kinds of passenger bu-siness. There are fewer 
passenger organizations than freight associations, as would 
be expected in view of the fact that the freight traffic is 
greater in volume than is the passenger businass. 

The large passenger associations — ^tiiose of the first class 
— include (1) The New England Passenger Association, in- 
cluding in its membership all the railroads in that section 
of the country. (2) The Passenger Department of the 
Trunk Line Association, which, though a department, has 
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all the functions a separate organization would have. It 
has the west-bound traffic of the trunk lines under its super- 
vision. ( 3 ) The Central Passenger Association, with field and 
functions corresponding with those exercised over freight 
by the Central Freight Association. (4) The Southeast- 
ei’n Passenger Association, which occupies the entire terri- 
tory south of the Potomac and Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi. (5) The Western Passenger Association, including, 
with minor exceptions, the lines in the section bounded on 
the east by Lake Michigan and a line from Chicago to St. 
Louis and on the west by the Rocky Mountains. The West- 
ern Passenger Association has “ a Trans-Mi.ssouri Commit- 
tee, governing business to, from, and through territory west 
of the Missouri River." (6) The Southwestern Passenger 
Association covers the region lying south of the Western 
Passenger Association and from the Mississippi River to the 
Rocky Mountains. (7) The Pacific roads are mefabers not 
only of the two associations last mentioned, but also of the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, whose name indi- 
cates the traffic with which it is concerned. 

There are two passenger associations of the second class 
— the Michigan and the Associated Railways of Virginia 
and the Carolinas ; and only five organizations of the third 
class — ^tlie Chicago Passenger Association, the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Toledo, and Pittsburg Passenger eoniniittees — 
the Pittsburg Committee being connected with the Central 
Passenger Association. Associations of the. fourth class, 
having to do with some .special branch of the passenger busi- 
ness, are well represented by the Niagara Frontier Summer 
Rate Committee and the Michigan State Interchangeable 
Mileage Ticket Bureau. Mileage ticket bureaus are main- 
tained by the Trunk Line Association and the Western Pas- 
senger Association; and while these bureaus are not inde- 
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pendent associations, they have functions as definite as a 
separation might have. 

The general organization of passenger associations is 
analogous to that of the freight traffic associations. The as- 
sociation has for its membership railroad companies, repre- 
sented by designated officials, who ordinarily meet in regu- 
lar session once in two months. This body, the “ associa- 
tion, ’ ’ selects a chairman or commissioner of the association 
and an executive committee, and ei’eates .such other standing 
committees and such bureaus as may be needed. The chair- 
man of the association is the chief administrative officer of 
the organization, and gives his entire time to the work. He 
has charge of the correspondence, being aided by a secretary 
and a requisite clerical force ; and he is ex-officio a member 
of all standing committees. 

The best method of illustrating in detail the organiza- 
tion and working of a pas.senger association is to describe a 
typical one, such as the Central, Southeastern, Western, or 
Southwestern. The Western Passenger Association is here 
described, while the “Articles of Association ” of the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, a typical organization, are 
printed in full at the end of this chapter. The AVestern 
Passenger Association includes twenty railroads, located in 
Wisconsin, uiiper Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota 
(eastern half). South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas (except a 
small strip in the southeast), and the state of Colorado to 
and including Trinidad, Pueblo, Denver, and Cheyenne. 
“ The purposes of this association,” as stated in its “ arti- 
cles ” in effect at the beginning of 1910, “ are to provide 
means for interchanging authentic information with regard 
to tariffs and methods of ticketing ; for the compilation and 
distribution of statistics, and for consultation and mutual 
advice with respect to the conduct of passenger traffic.” 
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One important function of this and other associations is to 
promulgate informal ralings of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to the different lines fur concerted action. Its 
headquarters are in Chicago, where regular meetings are 
held on the first Thursday of each alternate month. Special 
meetings are called at the discretion of the chairman or 
upon request of two or more members. Two thirds of the 
membership constitutes a quorum. 

The officers of the association include a chairman, who 
must be elected by a unanimous vote, and an executive 
committee of nine members, nominated by the chairman 
and elected annually by unanimous ballot of the association. 
The chairman is the general administrative officer, while it 
is “ the duty of the Executive Committee to assist the 
Chairman of the Association in organizing and supervising 
the work of the Association Bureaus ; to fix, by unanimous 
vote of the Conmiittee, aU salaries of employees which do 
not exceed $100 per month; to examine and approve nec- 
essary printing, stationeiy, rent, and other expenses; to 
apportion the expenses among lines and to apportion the 
aggregate Association expenses among the Bureaus.” The 
accounts of the association are examined by an auditing 
committee selected, to serve for a year, at a “ meeting of 
Accounting Officials of all lines members of the Associa- 
tion,” 

The chief fimction of the executive committee is “to 
consider and make recommendations to the Association 
upon any question which the Association or the Chairman 
or any member may bring to its attention.” However, the 
articles of association stipulate that “ the Executive Com- 
mittee shall have no power to take action binding members 
of the Association, except as specifically provided herein, 
unless instructed by the Association or the provisions of the 
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respective Bureaus as approved by the Association.” The 
regular meetings of the executive committee arc i'rcquent, 
usually weekly, and the officials selected arc ordinarily of 
as high rank as general passenger agents. 

Although the authority of the executive committee is 
limited, as above stated, it is virtually the governing body 
of the organization between the bimonthly meetings of the 
association. ” The call for all meetings of tlu' Executive 
Committee shall be sent to all Association members, as con- 
stituting an invitation to them to be present.” It is in the 
frequent sessions of the executive committee that most of 
the discussion of competitive fare's and other interline ques- 
tions takes place. 

In addition to the Trans-Missouri Committee, referred 
to above, “ governing business to, from, and through the 
territory west of the Missouri River,” the Western Pas- 
senger Association has numerous bureaus. The articles pro- 
vide for mileage, ticket, clergy, immigrant, and excursion 
bureaus, and state that “ territorial committees, or addi- 
tional Bureaus, may be formed by agreement of interested 
lines.” Acting in accordance with this provision, the asso- 
ciation has established a ” Trans-Missouri Blileage Bu- 
reau. ’ ’ 

To a large extent the association works through local 
bureaus maintained in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Denver, St. Paul, and numerous other large cities. ‘ ‘ Mem- 
bership in these Local Bureaus shall consist of the local rep- 
resentatives ... of all the lines . . . terminal at the point 
where the Bureau is maintained.” The association adopts 
articles governing these local bureaus, and “ subject to 
these limitations, and with the approval of the Executive 
Committee, the Local Bureaus shall have power to adopt 
such reasonable rules and regulations as may tend to secure 
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the faithful and efficient carrying out of the objects and 
purposes of ” the association. It will be readily under- 
stood that these local bodies can be of great service in 
enfoi’cing the regulations regarding the sale, control, and 
redemption of the various classes of tickets. 

The test of the success of an organization such as this 
passenger association is in the enforcement of its articles of 
agreement and of the rules and regulations adopted in ac- 
cordance therewith. Effective provision must be made for 
the prompt and final settlement of disputes, for detecting 
violations of the rules, and disciplining the offenders. As 
will be explained presently, Uie association does not fix and 
maintain fares, but it enforces many rules regarding tick- 
ets. It is the duty of the chairman, after notifying inter- 
ested lines and giving them a hearing, to make decisions 
and rulings which are binding until reversed by a majority 
vote of interested lines. 

Charges of violations of the articles of the as.sociation 
“ may be preferred by one member against another, by the 
Association (through its Advocate) direct, or a member may 
report the case to the Advocate for investigation and the 
preferring of charges. All such charges shall be made in 
writing to, and be decided by, the Chairman.” The chair- 
man has the authority to employ ” one or more persons as 
Association Advocates, who shall be engaged in investi- 
gating the conditions throughout the territory, and shall 
represent the Association in the preferring and prosecuting 
of charges by the Chairman.” When the charges of viola- 
tion originate at a point where there is a local bureau of 
which the accused railroad is a member they shall '* be 
preferred and tried under the provisions of the Local Bu- 
reau Rules ” by the association advocate, ” except when the 
Local Bureau has an independent Secretary.” Thus the 
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rnaehineiy botli of the general association and of its numer- 
ous local bureaus is effectively employed in enforcing the 
provisions of the agreement into which the members enter 
when they join the organization. 

The greater number of rules of the association have to 
do with the redemption of tickets and with the prevention 
of fraud in the sale and use of tickets Excursions and the 
rates therefor, the forms of excursion tickets, the period 
during which they shall be valid, the lines by which the 
tickets shall be honored, and the manner in winch these 
tickets shall be kept out of the hands of scalpers, arc given 
much attention by the association and by its Excursion 
Bureau and its local bureaus. “ Dealing with ticket bro- 
kers or facilitating ticket brokerage business in any manner 
is prohibited. ’ ’ 

The problem of making and maintaining fares on com- 
petitive and joint traffic is, of course, the largest and most 
difficult one connected with tin* regulation of the pa,ssenger 
business of the members of every ti-affic association. More- 
over, it is the. activities of the associations in connection 
with rates and fares that are most often misunderstood by 
those persons (and they comprise the majority of the pub- 
lic) who are not familiar with the management of the traffic 
department of railways. Indeed, the very secrecy which 
surrounds the meetings and discussions of traffic associa- 
tions and their committees — a secrecy tiue in part to the 
Antitrust Act, but also necessaiy to success in the negotia- 
tions of rival carriei's seeking to adjust their interrelations 
harmoniously — ^naturally arouses suspicion on the part of 
the uninformed. 

Many, if not most, persons believe that competitive rates 
and fares are made and maintained by traffic, associations, 
and tlial this is the chief, if not the sole, function of the 
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organizations. In order to jiresoiit as clearly as possible 
exactly what passenger traffic associations actually do, it 
will be well to state, with more detail than is cliaractcr- 
istic of most parts of this volume, the part which the 
associations play in making fares. 'I'lie relation of traffic 
associations to freight i-ates was considered in Chapter 
XV, Vol. I. 

Before the decision of the Supreme Court in 1897 in the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association case, the traffic associa- 
tion could establish, and take measures to enforce, the fares 
charged on the competitive traffic of its members, but since 
then it has been neees.sary for every railway to act inde- 
pendently in making rates and, fares. The association can- 
not make fares, but it can be of much assistance in main- 
taining interline harmony by being the medium through 
which the competitive fares proposed by each member can 
both be made known to all members in advance of adop- 
tion and publication, and can also either be discussed in 
committee meetings attended by representatives of the lines 
interested or can be made the subject of correspondence 
(“ Chairman’s consultation letter ”) among the companies 
that would be affected by the fares proposed. 

The relation of traffic associations to the making of fared 
is clearly shown in the articles of the Western Passenger 
Association as in effect in 1910. It is provided that 

“Nothing in those articles shall be construed as giving 
any authority to said Chairman or to the Association, or to any 
officer of the Association, to fix or determine any rate for any 
party hereto, but each party shall fix and determine its own 
rates ; and nothing herein shall be construed as preventing any 
party hereto, after it has fixed such rates, from changing the 
same at any time or from time to time as it may choose.” 

The articles, however, stipulate that 
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“ Any member of the Association proposing to make any 
change in its rates, rules or regulations, affecting the passenger 
traffic within the purview of the Association . . , will, before 
putting such change into effect, suggest the same to the Chair- 
man of the Association for consideration in open meeting, or 
by the Chairman’s consultation letter, for consideration and ex- 
change of views. Each member will give to tho Chairman no- 
tice of any changes in its rates, or rules, or regulations affecting 
same, simultaneously with forwarding same to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Promptly upon receipt of such notice 
the Chairman shall promulgate the same as a matter of in- 
formation to the representatives of all linos interested.” 

“ Should any member desire to ascertain tho views on any 
matter ” [i. o., shorild any railroad wish to change its fares or 
rules or regulations] “ at times when the Association or Execu- 
tive Committee is not in session he will advise tho Chairman 
of the Association. Promptly upon receipt of such advice, tho 
Chairman shall communicate the subject-matter of inquiry to 
the representatives of other lines concerned for an exchange 
of views.” 

If the communications from the Chairman are sent by 
wire, members must reply in forty-eight hours ; if by letter, 
in five days; and members who do not file replies within 
these periods are understood as not wishing to express any 
views. The Chairman promptly advises all interested lines 
as to the expressions of opinion that have been filed with 
him. 

“ In the event of an unsatisfactory conclusion on any prop- 
osition submitted” [if any one interested road objects], “any 
line may, not later than three days after date of the Chair- 
man’s announcement to that effect, give notice of its intention 
to make the proposition effective. Said proposition shall not 
take effect until three days after such notice.” 

Any member of the association may, however, change 
its rates, rules and regulations to meet any action taken by 
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a railroad company not a member; but nolice of sneh 
changes must'be given irainetUately “ to all olber Associa- 
tion lines ” and “ to the Chairman of the Association, who 
shall pi'oinptly proinnlgale same to all members.” 

Each member of the a&soeiation must lile with the chair- 
man copies of its rules and regulations 

“relative to transportation of passengers (including children 
and baggage), transportation of corpses, transportation of bag- 
gage, transiiortation of si»ecial cars, iicriods of validity of 
tKiUets, methods and conditions of extension of ticket limita- 
tions, manner of limits, etc., mileage tickets and other features 
incident to passenger traffic, which rules the Chairman will 
promulgate as matters of information to all interested. The 
method of procedure . . . relative to changes in rates will be 
observed with respect to changes in individual rules.” 

It is now customary for the association, when requested, 
to compile and publish “ a shoot quoting individual rates 
of the several ” lines from common points, and the rate 
sheets thus published may be filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by the association, acting on behalf of 
an individual member. In doing this the association only 
cornpilas and files fares that have been made by the several 
members, acting independently, in the manner just de- 
scribed. 

The complicated relations of the z’ailways west and 
north of Chicago and St. Louis as regards the pajssenger 
traffic account for the number of bureaus within the West- 
ern Passenger Association iuid for the relatively elaborate 
organization established by the ” articles ” above sum- 
marized. 

The Southeastern Passenger Association occupies the 
tciTitory south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the 
Mississippi rivers. Its Articles of Association, being com- 
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paratively brief, are appended to this chapter. It will he 
noted that each of the railways (there are forty-seven) be- 
longing to this Association selects a liigh official to repre- 
sent it upon an Executive Board, Avhich meets infrequently 
upon the call of its chairman or upon the request of two 
or more members. The Conference Committee, consisting 
of one representative — usually a General Passenger Agent 
— from each of the forty-seven railways, has ai.v regular 
meetings each year, and may have as many special meetings 
as may be required. 

The way in which the Association assists its several 
members in making rates and publishing tariffs is clearly 
described by the Chairman of the Association, Mr. Joseph 
Richardson : 

“Neither the Executive Board nor the Conference Com- 
mittee nor any subcommittee has any power to make rates or 
to nmko rules or regulations affecting rates by agreement or 
legislation, either express or implied. Any suggestion made 
to the Executive Board or the Conference Committee relative 
to rates or rules or regulations affecting rates is discussed, but 
liassed without action of any kind. In order to ascertain the 
rates, rules, and rcgidations of tho several members it is neces- 
saiy to refer to the separate written sUitomeiit or declaration 
of each of the traffic representatives filed with the Chairman 
either before or after interchange of views at a meeting or by 
correspondence. No member is under any obligation whatever 
to hear the views of other members. 

“ Tho principal work of the Chairman’s office consists in 
tho compilation, printing, and distribution of tariffs in con- 
formity witli the fnterstatc Commerce Act and other laws. 
Each such tariff is compiled and published by mo, as agent 
of each initial carrier party to the tariff, from the separate 
written declaration of each of said initial carriers on file with 
me: and each such tariff is, in accordance with the powers of 
attorney given me for that purpose by tho initial carriers, filed 
by me with tho Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
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No. VII of the articles of association, in which the du- 
ties of the chairman ax-e onumeratetl, sets forth the 
purposes of the association, while the rules soverning the 
Conference Committee explain how the association pei’- 
forras its functions. As indicsited by Mr. Ricdiardson, the 
fifth order of business (Rule 2) — “ Consideration and inter- 
change of views in regard to Rates and Divisions ” — holds 
an important place in the deliberations of the committee 
and in the interim activities of the chairman. The manner 
in which the interchange of views is accomplished is set 
forth in Rules 3 to 7, inclusive. 


SOUTHEASTERN PASSENGER 
ASSOCIATION 

Articles oe Association, and Rules op the 
C oNPEUENOE Committee, May 1, 1910 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 

For the purposes set forth in the following Articles, the 
Companies subscribing hereto form the Southeastern Passenger 
Association. 

ARTICLE I 

Section 1. The Articles of this Association shall relate to 
the territory lying south of the Ohio and Potomac and east of 
the Mississippi rivers. 

Sec 2. Said articles shall relate to all passenger traffic 
within the territory above defined in which two or more mem- 
bers of this Association may be interested and which has its 
origin or destination within said territory 

ARTICLE n 

Section 1. An Executive Board is hereby created, composed 
of either the President, Vice-President, General Manager, or 
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other officer of each member of the Association, as designated 
annually by such member; but each officer thus designated 
may appoint any other officer or agent of his CJompany, as 
proxy, with power to repi’esent him at any "nceting of said 
Board. 

Seo. 2. The Executive Board shall elect its own Chairman; 
said Board shall also elect the Chairman of the Association 
and shall fix his term of service and salary. The Chairman 
of the Executive Board shall arrange for the auditing, by 
an expert accountant, of the accounts of the Association. Said 
Chairman of the Executive Board shall fix the term of service 
and compensation of said accountant. All expenses of the As- 
sociation shall bo subject to the review and approval of the 
Executive Board or of a committee to be appointed by said 
Board. 

Seo. 3. The Executive Board shall meet upon the written 
requhst of two or more members thereof or upon the call of its 
Chairman. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the mombera of the Executive Board 
represented in person or by proxy shall constitute a quorum. 

Seo. 5. It shall require the unanimous action of tliose rep- 
resented in person or by proi^r to adopt any motion or resolution 
that may be made before the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE m 

Section 1. Each member of the Executive Board shall ap- 
point a traffic officer of his Company, and such traffic officers, 
thus appointed, shall constitute a Conference Committee. Any 
traffic officer appointed a member of the Conference Committee 
may appoint any other officer or agent of his company as proxy, 
with power to represent him at any meeting of said Committee. 
A majority of the members of the Conference Committee, rep- 
resented in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum. 

Seo. 2. Whenever any member of this Association shall con- 
sider a change in its rates, rules or regulations, it may, if it 
deems proper to do so, suggest the same to said Conference 
Committee for consideration and discussion ; but nothing herein 
contained shall be considered as impairing the right of any 
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member to make or change at any time any of its rates, rules 
or regulations according to law, whenever it deems proper so to 
do, ■whether the same be suggested to said Conference Commit- 
tee or not; it being distinctly understood that each member 
reserves to itself at all times the right to take separate and in- 
dependent action on each and every subject, whether suggested 
to said Conference Committee or not. 

ARTICLE IV 

Upon complaint or information furnished to the Chairman 
of the Association that illegal devices have been resorted to, 
whether by secret rebates, or drawbacks, or payment of com- 
missions, or by any other illegal device whatsoever, he shall 
make an investigation thereof and ho or his representatives 
shall be given access to the records of all members of this As- 
sociation, so far as the same may apiiertaiu to the traffic with 
reference to which such complaints may have boon made or in- 
formation funiished; and the result of such investigation shall 
be reported by said Chairiiian to the Executive Board. 

ARTICLE V 

Section 1. Eor the purpose of constituting a general fund, 
to meet current expenses, each Company, upon its becoming a 
member of this Association, shall pay to the Chairman of 
the Association an admission fee of One Hundred Dollars 
($100.00). The Chairman of the Association shall give a bond 
of Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000.00) in some acceptable Surety 
Company, payable to the Chairman of the Executive Board for 
the benefit of the lines members of the Association; the pre- 
mium to be paid by the Association. The funds of the Associa- 
tion shall be deposited in the name of the Chairman of the As- 
sociation in such bank or banks as may be designated by the 
Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Association expenses shall be apportioned fairly 
between the members, by the Executive Board, and upon the 
basis so fixed by the Board, the Chairman of the Association 
shall have authority to collect the same. 
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ARTICLE VI 

Any mcmbcT retiring from this Association before the ex- 
piration of the time heroin fixed, shall not, except by unani- 
mous consent, he released from its obligation to contribute its 
share of the Association expenses, as the same may be fixed by 
the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VII 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation to preside at all meetings of the Confereuco Committee ; 
to keep the records of the Association; to receive from each 
member of the Association copies of tariffs or rates or rate ad- 
vices; to compile, jirint and distribute in conformity with the 
Interstate Commerce Act and other laws, tarlH's or rates to 
which these Articles relate; to formulate and distribute such 
statistical information as may be called for b.y the Conference 
Committee, or by the Executive Board ; any expense incurred 
in colloeting such .statistical information to be apportioned 
among the interested members by said Ciiairinnn. Each mem- 
ber will furnish such reports of passonger traffic and other 
statistical data as may be called for by the Executive Board 
or Conference Committee. And said Chairman shall also re- 
ceive and list for discussion subjects coining before the Con- 
ference Committee, conduct all corre.spondeuce that may be 
necessary, and communicate such information as to the records 
of the Association as may be requested by its members. 

Sec. 2. Each member shall, at the time of issue, file with 
said Chairman copies of all tariffs or rates, or rate advices, that 
may be issued by such member. 

Sec. 3. Said Chairman is authorized to appoint a Secretary 
of the Association and such agents and other employees as the 
business of the As,sociation may require, subject to the approval 
of the Chairman of the Exaeutive Board. 

ARTICLE Vin 

The accounts of the Association shall he audited by an ex- 
pert aceountaut as frequently as, in the judgment of tlio Chair- 
man of the Executive Board, may be necessary, 
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ARTICLE TX 

Nothing herein contained shall be so constrxied as to con- 
fer upon a majority, or any member, or any number of mem- 
bers of this Association, the power or authority to make rates or 
tariffs upon the line of any other member of this Association, 
or to make joint rates or tariffs for any other member. Noth- 
ing herein contained shall be so construed as to confer upon 
the Executive Board, or tlie Conference Committee, or the 
Chairman of the Association, or the Chairman of the Executive 
Board, or upon any other Committee or officer of this Associa- 
tion, the power or authority to make rates or tariffs upon the 
line of any member of this Association, or to make joint rates or 
tariffs for any member of this Association; it being distinctly 
understood that each member of this Association expressly re- 
serves to itself the exclusive power to make rates and tariffs on 
its own line, and to itself and its connections tho exclusive 
power to make joint rates and tariffs, free from the dictation 
or control of any other member or members. 

ARTICLE X 

No change shall be made in these Articles of Association 
except by the consent of each member of the Association. 

ARTICLE XI 

These Articles of Association shall become effective the 1st 
day of May, 1910, and continue in force until and including 
April 30, 1911. 


RULES OP THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 

Rule 1. The regular meetings of the Committee shall be 
held on the third Wednesday of each February, April, June, 
August, October and December. Special meetings may, how- 
ever, he held at the call of the Chairman, or at the reauest of 
any three members of the committee. When such special meet- 
ings are to be held, it shall be the duty of the Chairman to 
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notify all members of the committee of tbe time, place and 
object of such special meeting. 

Role 2. The order of business shall be as follows ; 

1. Roll-call. 

2. Action on minutes of previous meeting. 

3. Reports of committees. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. Consideration and interchange of views in regard to 
Rates and Divisions. 

6. Miscellanoous Business. 

7. Adjournment. 

Rule 3. It shall be obligatory upon any member of this com- 
mittee to furnish the Chairman, on his request, with sample 
of any ticket sold or honored by his line. 

Rule 4. The Chairman will, in advance of each meeting, 
obtain from each member a list of the subjects which such mem- 
ber may desire to suggest for consideration and interchange of 
views at the meeting. A ciretdar showing the full list of sub- 
jects for consideration and discussion will be sent by the Chair- 
man to each member at least three days prior to the date of 
the meeting. Nothing herein shall be construed as prohibiting 
any mem’ber from bringing np for discussion at a regular meet- 
ing any subject that is not on the list. 

Rule 5. Should any member desire to ascertain the views of 
other members on any proposition at times when the committee 
is not in session, ho will advise the Chairman. Promptly upon 
receipt of such advice the Chairman shall communioato the 
proposition to the reijresentativcs of other lines concerned for 
exchange of views. Replies to such communications from the 
Chairman will he made within forty-eight hours (national legal 
holidays and Sundays not to he counted) when suhmitied hy 
the Chairman hy wire, and within five days when submitted hy 
the Chairman hy letter, it being understood that mich members 
as fail to file replies within the periods specified do not wish to 
express any views on the subject. At the expiration of these 
periods the Chairman shall promptly advise all interested as to 
the expressions of opinion that have been filed with him. 
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Rule 6. As soon as any memher shall definitely decide upon 
a rate, or rates, to he used hy his line for any occasion, he will 
announce to the Chairman of the Association such decision, 
slating explicitly the territory from which such rates will be 
applicable, dates of sale, transit limits, final limits, forms of 
ticket contract, rules and regulations. Promptly upon receipt 
of such notice, the Chairman will promulgate the same as mat- 
ter of information to all members interested, the understanding 
being that members will be governed by the following in fding 
their notices with the Chairman of the Association. 

Intrastate rates to be filed five (.'>) days (national legal holi- 
days and Sundays not to be counted) in advance of the dates 
on which such rates become effective. 

Interstate e.vcursion rates bearing limit of thiHy (30) days 
or less to he filed thirteen (13) days (national legal holidays 
and Sundays not to be counted) in advance of the dates on 
which such rates become effective. 

Interstate excursion rates bearing limit of more than thirty 
(80) days (either open or on extension by deposit) and all other 
interstate rates to be filed forty (40) days (national legal holi- 
days and Sundays not to be counted) in advance of the dates on 
which such rates become effective. 

Rule 7. Each member will file with the Chairman the rules 
and regulations of his company relative to the transportation of 
passengers (including children), transportation of corpses, trans- 
portation of baggage, transportation of special cars, period of 
validity of limited tickets, methods and conditions of extension 
of ticket limits account of illness, etc., mileage tickets, and 
other features incident to passenger traffic, which rules the 
Chairman will promulgate as matter of information to all in- 
terested. The methods of procedure prescribed in the preced- 
ing rules relative to changes in rates will be observed in respect 
to changes in individual rules. 


REFERENCES 

The references at the end of Chapter XV, Vol. I, upon 
Freight Traffic Associations may also be consulted for informa- 
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tion upon passenger associations. " American Railway Trans- 
portation,” by Johnson, and “ Railway Cooperation,” by Langs- 
troth and SUlz, present the history; and tlie O-fficial Guide of 
ihe Railways contains a list of passenger associations. The or- 
ganization and activities of tlic associations can best be studied 
from their “ Articles ” or “ Constitutions.” 



CITAPTER XXXIII 


DEVELOPMENT OP PASSENGER TRAPPIC 


Volume of passenger traffic — The work of solicitation — The tourist 
service — Special excursion and convention business — Pveduoed 
fares — Advertising to inform agents — Public advertising — 
Changes and tendencies in railway advertising — References. 

Formerly many American railway companies main- 
tained that the passenger branch o£ their service was not 
profitable ; but at the present time practically all railways 
arc actively encouraging that branch of the service, and 
most of them have placed it upon a paying basis. 

The number of passengers carried annually during the 
decade 1899 to 1909 grew from 523,176,508 to 891,472,425, 
a gain of seventy per cent. During the same period the 
number carried one mile increased about 100 per cent, and 
the number of persons carried one mile per mile of line 
sixty -four per cent. The average number of -passengers 
per train meanwhile advanced from thirty-nine in 1898 to 
fifty-four in 1908, 

The revenue from the passenger business is much less 
than that from freight traffic. In 1909 the passenger re- 
ceipts were 23.32 per cent of the total earnings from opera- 
tion and the total earnings of passenger trains were 28.54 
per cent, while the freight trains earned 70.25 per eent of 
the total. Passenger receipts, however, constitute a slowly 
increasing percentage of tlie total operating revenue, in 
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s])ik> oi‘ the exceptionally rapid gTOwtli oC tVi'in'lit tonnage 
ajid earnings. Rnilway-s in the thickly settled portions ol‘ the 
country derive u large share of their increase from l.he 
passenger traffic. Upon the railways in New Englanrl pas- 
senger train revenues in 1908 were 41.78 iier cent of the 
earnings from operation. 

The ivork of sohcUalion of passenger traffic is in charge 
of the regular officials of the Pa.ssenger Traffic Department 
and of its various bureaus and suhdeparbnonts. Upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad the General Passenger Agent, aided 
by the Assistant General Passenger Agent in charge of 
through traffic, has the duty of solieitiiig through traffic, 
while in the solicitation <d' local traflic the General Pa.s.seii- 
ger Agent has th(' co-oi)(>ra1ioii of the Assistant General 
Passenger Agent in charge of local ti'allic. Thu former has 
District Passenger Agents and the latter Division Ticket 
Agents to conduct the work locally, according to instruc- 
tions from the central office. Moreover, as is true of the 
Division Freight Agents, hut on a smaller scale, the Division 
Ticket Agents have passenger solicitors at their command, 
whom they send about to solicit personally business from 
prosioective travelers or to mollify dissatisfied ones. 

The local passenger agent also acts as a solicitor. His 
close connection with the passengers places him in a position 
to do much to harm or benefit his raihvay. Many compa- 
nies have general agents stationed in large cilias to solicit 
passenger busine.ss. Special bureaus are established to per- 
form specific duties. Thus the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
an excursion and convention department, a personally con- 
ducted tourist bureau, and an advertising bureau. Other 
companies have immigrant, settlers, and land departments 
in addition to the usual bureaus. 

Passenger business may be stimulated either by the re- 
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duction of the fare or by the improveineut of the service. 
The latter method is the one more emphasized by American 
railways. In general, the policy of our I'ailways has been 
to furnish a high-grade passenger service and to charge 
accordingly, while European railroads provide both a low- 
grade service at cheap fares and high-class aceommodatious 
for which the fares are relatively large. 

The tourisi service of the Pennsylvania Railroad af- 
fords an instructive example of the methods pursued by 
American railways in promoting travel. The personally 
conducted tourist bureau, established in 1887, has proved 
effective. Elaborate tours to distant places of interest are 
organized and a special agent personally conducts them. 
The impersonal business character of the ordinary first- 
elaas service is absent. The travelers become tlie guests of 
the railway and the agent sees that their comforts are 
attended to. 

In addition to the travel actually created in this way, 
the personally conducted tours direct widespread attention 
to the entire passenger service of the hue. The credit 
which otherwise goes to a private tourist agency goes to the 
railway, and the travelers, if pleased, become disinterested 
solicitors. Favorable relations are established Avith hotels, 
transfer companies, and other agencies in a position to 
divert travel to the favored line. The tours, moreover, act 
as an effective advertisement, as their unique features are 
repeatedly mentioned in the newspapers both in the form 
of news items and paid advertisements. 

The special excursion and convention business has be- 
come a very general method of creating traffic. It is usu- 
ally in charge of an exclusion bureau; local excursions are 
ari'anged by each individual road, while long-distance ex- 
cursions in which competitive railways are interested, are 
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arranged through the various passenger traffic associations. 
The bureau bulletins the excursions, issues instj'nctions to 
the local agents concerned, and sends the necessary in- 
formation to connecting railway.s. Usually siieeial and 
monthly circulars are sent to all agents interested. 

Many different forms of excursions are organizcid. 
There are tlie great gatlicrings, such as the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army of the Republic; occa.sions, 
such as the presidential inauguration; world, state, and 
county fairs; seasonal exenmons to iilensure resorts; and 
hundreds of small and large events. Sunday excursions 
are arranged for the benefit of the laboring and profes- 
sional classes; “buyers excursions” to induce travel to 
and fi’om wholesale eentera, and holiday excursions to in- 
duce general travel. 

The success of the excursion, business depends largely 
upon the fare, as it is to a large extc'ut extra traffic that 
will not move without special conee.ssions. The usual prac- 
tice in the case of large excursions is to sell roimd-trip 
tickets at considerably less than the regular fare. , In the 
case of smaller conventions and meetings .special fares on 
the certificate plan are made, according to which the jias- 
senger purchases a regular one-way ticket and obtains a 
certificate receipt for such payment. This certificate, when 
stamped by a joint agent of the railways at the meeting, 
entitles the passenger to a return or “ delegate ” ticket at 
a reduced rate of usually three fifths the one-way fare. 

Closely related to the usual excursion fares are the 
so-called “party rates,” which are ipioted in special cir- 
culars and tariffs. Usually one-way party rates arc con- 
fined to theatrical companies, bands, and similar parties. 
Party excursion rates, however, are quoted to any group of 
a specified number of ton or more. The required number, 
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the distance limit and time limit ar(? variously regulated 
by different railways. Sucli special fares are legal so long 
as they are open to the general public and are not limited 
to particular classes.^ 

Much advertising is done to promote exenrsions. Those 
organized directly by the carriers reciuire much systematic 
publicity. Such excursions ai-e usually begim experimen- 
tally and are repeated so long as they arc profitable. Rail- 
ways often advertise extensively such events as world’s, 
state, or county fairs, so as to increase attendance and thus 
railway travel. Some of the best known pleasure resorts 
such as Atlantic City and many others have largely been 
built up by special excursion fares and by systematic rail- 
way advertising. Advertising and granting reduced fares, 
and running cheap excursions to pleasure resorts and parks, 
has in fact become one of the distinctive methods of de- 
veloping pleasure travel 

The reduced fare Uckets, described in Chapter XXXV, 
are numerous and are of importance in the development 
of passenger traffic. One of the direct purposes of the 
landseekers’ tickets, for instance, is to stimulate traffic 
by encouraging the settlement of vacant lands. The same 
is true of the homeseekers and colonist tickets. During 
the crop season some of the western lines run “ harvester 
trains ” at unusually low fares in order to move laborers 
to the western grain fields. The trains arc “ stripped ” of 
all but the barest necessities, no sleeping or dining facil- 
ities are furnished and the service is sufficiently crude to 
warrant the low fares that must be given to secure traffic 

* I. C. C. vs. B. & 0., 145 U. S. 263 (1891). In re party rates, XII 
I.C. C. Reps., 95 (1907); Koch Secret Service va. L. & N. R. R. Co., 
XIII I, 0, C. Reps., 523 (1908); Ibid., Field vs. Southern Rwy. et al., 
298., 
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which otherwise would not move. The reduced fares 
granted ou conimutiitioii tickets, likewise, create traffic. So 
do the mileage books, second-class tickets, children’s half- 
fare tickets, anti immigrant tickets. 

In contrast with reduced fares there are methods which 
emphasiae the service rendered. Schedules are arranged 
to accommodate the largest numbers; local and through 
trains are run; fast and slow trains; those making many, 
and those making few stops. Special emphasis is placed 
upon certain through trains with great speed, such as the 
“ Twentieth Century Limited ” of the New York Central, 
the “ Pennsylvania Special ” of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, the “ California Limited ” of the Santa P6, the 
“ Overland Limited ” of the Union Pacific, “ North Coast 
Limited ” of the Northern Pacific, and “ Oriental Lim- 
ited ” of the Groat Northern. Some lines widely herald 
certain unusually luxurious and expensively equipped 
trains. One train such as this, even though traveled on 
by but relatively few, attracts more attention than many 
less luxurious but more serviceable trains, and advertises 
the entire passenger service of the line. Sometimes unique 
and elegant cars are advertised, such as the “ lounging 
coaches ” recently adopted by the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. They have four separate rooms, a club room, ob- 
servation room, writing room, and sun parlor, all of which 
are exquisitely furnished. 

Emphasis is, likewise, laid upon the conveniences af- 
forded by the less siunptuous trains. Thus the tourist car 
service is compared with that of the more expensive, stand- 
ard Pullman sleepers. Dining ear facilities, parlor ears, 
smokers, observation cars, combination cars, stop-over priv- 
ileges, safety, and courtesy of train employees are all part 
of the stock in trade of the soliciting agent. 
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In contrast with the i'reight department, tlni passenger 
department does a large amount oi‘ advertising, and it is 
of two general kinds, that to reach tlie agents of honn* and 
connecting lines, and that intended for the trav<ding public. 

Advortvsing to Iiifonii Ticket Agciiln . — It is essential 
that the ticki't agents of connecting lines should be kept 
well informed as to the passenger service aiid fares of a 
given railway. In the past the eonnnon practice was to pay 
commissions to such agents for services rendered. I’he 
practice at present is merely to advertise. SlaiUng cards 
emphasizing the superior service, the direct connections, 
low fares, and similar matters of interest are regularly 
sent to them. In the same way, are they reminded of ajic- 
cial events such as eonventions, fairs, and meetings. Oc- 
casionally mailing leaflets are substituted for the cards to 
call attention to the fares and services to given points of 
common interest. Booklets, describing resorts, parks, and 
regions of interest arc sent to them in limited (luantities. 
Time folders are regularly forwarded to them, and occasion- 
ally large maps, newspaper clippings and aducrlisemenls. 
In the wake of this printed matter comes the Traveling 
Passenger Agent to gather in the results, and to add such 
other information as he may possess. 

In much the same way tlie passenger service is brought 
to the attention of the company’s own ticket agents, except 
that the mailed instructions are more detailed and partake 
of the nature of orders. Horae agents, moreover, may re- 
ceive direct orders by telegraph from the District Passenger 
Agents and Division Ticket Agents. Detailed knowledge 
on the part of the local agents is of prime importance and 
can be assured only by extensive home advertising. 

Public advertising is under the immediate control of an 
Advertising Agent and his staff of assistants. They are, 
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hoM'evcr, responsible to the General or Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, or other officials in charge of traffic de- 
velopments. So long as the passenger business was not 
actively sought the methods of public advertising were 
crude. Magazine advertisements consisted of simple state- 
ments of fact, and newspapers usually printed nu-rely tables 
sliowing the time of departure of trains. For furtlii'r in- 
formation the public sought the primitive “hall' sheet 
card,” which indicated the time bolh of arrival and de- 
parture of trains. The “ tack-and-haimner artist,” in ad- 
dition to performing the ordinary duties of the traveling 
agent, tacked half sheet cards to trees, fences, and walks. 

Present-day methods of railway ailvertising are of al- 
most endless variety. 'I’o reach the city public the largo 
daily newspapers are most extensively used. Ingenious 
reading items and compelling display cards are inserted 
advertising certain features of railway service. Gecasiou- 
ally a ” story ” concerning some unusual iiicideiit is 
deemed of suflicieiit interest by the editor to bo publislied 
as a news item. Newspaper time tables are still inserted 
by many lines, but have been abandoned by some of the 
largest companies. As stated by Mr. F. N. Barksdale, 
formerly advertising agent of the Peiiiisylvaiiia Railroad: 
” The daily newspaper is the mouthpiece of the general 
advertiser. Through its circulation ho catches the eye of 
the world, morning, noon, and night. The dynamic force 
of a single drop of water is too weak for measurement, but 
tlie steady and continuous multiplication of its activity 
will eventually penetrate a stone. Iteration is essential to 
effective advertising, and the pidnciple of keeping everlast- 
ingly at it is so generally recognized as the key.stone of 
success that the daily newspaper is classed as the supreme 
medium for live advertising.” 
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To reach the public of the coniitiy a till country towns, 
the local weeklies are the raetliuni for railway advertising. 
Por general advertising suitable for all classes, the pictorial 
weeklies and family papci-s, and the monthly magazines are 
used. Particularly the former owing to their vast circula- 
tion are a favored medium. The cheaper publications 
known as “ mail order papers,” are especially effective in 
reaching the country population. 

The contracts may be made cither directly or through 
advertising agencies. The copy for the large city dailies 
and the important pictorial iveeklies, family papers and 
monthly magazines is usually supplied, often in plated 
forms, and the appearance and correctness of the printed 
copy are cheeked up, directly by the general passenger de- 
partment, through the Ailvatisiug Agent. That for local 
weeklies and smaller dailies is sent out in the same way, but 
the division or district agents have charge of checking up 
the appearance of the printed advertisements. They may 
do it directly or through the local ticket agents. Local 
agents are usually instructed to see that all errors, omis- 
sions, and old advertisements in local publications are re- 
moved or corrected, and to suggest effective advertisements 
for the locality in which they arc stationed. 

Various railways and railway officials publish magazines 
of their own to boom certain regions served by their lines, 
to emphasize the delights of travel, and generally to pro- 
mote their passenger business. Such are the Sunset maga- 
zine and The Southern Field of the Southern Pacific; the 
Four Trade News owned by an official of the New York 
Central; the Blade Diamond of the Lehigh Valley; Current 
Events of the Kansas City Southern; Texas and Pacific 
Quarterly, of the line whose name it bears ; and The Boyal 
Blue of the Baltimore & Ohio. Occasionally, also, less im- 
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posing railway publications in newspaper form are dis- 
tributed on trains for the entertainment of the passengers 
and to call attention to special features of the passenger 
service. 

Of a somewhat different nature from newspaper and 
magazine advertising is the “ generic ” advertising in 
which all railways engage extensively. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad publishes ninety different forms of time lahles 
and distributes over a million and a quarter each mouth. 
The half sheet card, as compared with the old form, has be- 
come “ a work of art ” Then there is the familiar folder 
with its time tables, maps, descriptions, and illustrations. 
The route hook is used to describe a specific field. Summer 
and winter excursion hooks depict the service to and glories 
of favored regions, and scores of booklets are issued to ex- 
plain special subjects. Frequently, particularly in the 
West, the land and irnmigi'ant agents cooperate with the 
General Passenger Agent and Advertising Agent in the 
issuing of booklets describing the raising of fruits or other 
products in a certain region, resources available, desirabil- 
ity of farming, pos.sibilities of irrigation, and similar topics 
designed to fiirther the settlement of lands adjacent to 
their lines. Other publications are designed to advertise 
the service of some luxurious or very rapid train, the 
attractions of an exposition, such as the Alaska-Ynkon- 
Pacific; the advantages of a personally conducted tourist 
service, or the scenic beauties of the regions traversed. 

Where the distribution is not prevented by municipal 
ordinances, the familiar flyers and posters, announcing spe- 
cial excursions to the seashore or other place of interest, 
are much in evidence. Two million of them are distributed 
annually by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Maps and pic- 
tures, bulletins, window signs, electric signs, billboards, and 
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street car ads, all arc among the adverlising devices of tlio 
present-day railway. Less comniou is tlie lecture as a 
medium of publicity. But various western railways have 
employed lectures to enlighten the public as to the scenic 
wonders of California, Colorado, Yellowstone Park, and 
other regions. 

Somewhat different in purpose are the “ agricultural 
trains” (described in Chapter XVI, Vol. I), which various 
railways ocea.sionally run through farming sections under 
the auspices of the passenger department. They are part 
of a larger movement for agricultural education, in which 
the railways cooperate with agrieidtural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, 'i'he purjiose, so far as the carrier is 
concerned, is to increase both the freight and passenger 
busineas by teaching the farmer how to raise more and 
better crops. 

Changes and Tendencies . — ^Railway advertising has un- 
dergone revolutionary changes within the last two decades. 
The half-heaiied and crude devices of the past have dis- 
appeared. Business methods are likewise taking the place 
of policy or expediency. The habit of patronizing need- 
lessly large numbers of local newspapers in order to retain 
the good will of all editors is gradually declining. The 
Hepburn Act of 1906, as interpreted in 1908, requires rail- 
way advertisements to be paid for in cash and not in trans- 
portation. 

Railway advertising is also rapidly changing from the 
general to the specifle types. General advertisements are 
now employed mainly by small and little known lines. Most 
advertisements now have a definite purpose. Specific an- 
nouncements are made to the public of a given locality 
through the daily and weekly papers, and in the other ways 
indicated. Even the advertisements in the monthly and 
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weekly magaziues of wide circulation while generfil in 
scope have a speeiflc aim ; they emphasize in au attractive 
way some special event or fact such as the excursion rates 
offered, the personally comlucted tourist service, or a lux- 
urious and rapid train. 

The present views of the passenger traffic official as to 
publicity were well stated in 1906 by Mr. J. J Byrne, 
Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager of the Santa Pe Rail- 
way in an address to the American Association of General 
Passenger and Ticket Agents: “ Remember that unrest is 
the seed of ]iassenger traffic an<l yon arc the sower. If 
you have an inland town, give the people a chance 1o get 
to the ocean or the. lake, if you have a flat country, give 
them a chance to go to the hills or mountains , if you hnv(' a 
hill country, coax them out to the fertile plains — show the 
city man the country and point out its green hills and 
babbling brooks till he can’t resist Lecture the farmers 
on the lure of the city; its glittering lights and guilded 
places of amusements. Preach the belief that travel is the 
great educator ; make parents feel that the ehikh’en should 
be educated away from home, and make the children long 
for the delights of home. Picture to the sturdy, the charm 
of the place at the other end of your road for golf, or boat- 
ing, or bathing; to the hunter, tell of the game .just $10 
distance from where he is; east of the Rockies no fish are 
caught equal to those near Catalina or in the Columbia; 
on the Pacific coast the best fish are in the Atlantic or Gulf. 
Don’t be content to share traffic with another — create it. 
Getting a share of what already exi.sts is an important part 
of our duty, but making business that does not exist is the 
greatest end that we should strive for.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


CLASSES OF SERVICE AND CLASSIFICATION OP 
PASSENGERS 

Niunlier of classes of service in Europe and Hie Uniti'd Stales — 
Division of passengers nniong classes in Europe and India — 
Diseussion tlii'ieof — ^X^ilume and giowtii of Pullinan LraJIie — Sec- 
ond-class, tourist, and ininiignint soi vices — 'I’lie policy of Ameri- 
can railroad oonipanies tnwaids Hie sec’ond class — Electric 
SCI vices as a suliatitute for tlie second class — iteferenees. 


In all countries, two or more classes of passenger serv- 
ices, are provided by railways in response to the well- 
defined demands of the traveling public. The wealthy 
passenger desires luxury and speed, the busine.ss man com- 
fort and speed, while to those whose salarie.s or wages are 
small, economy is the first consideration. Some persons 
wish to be alone or to have a minimum of disturbance on 
the part of other passengers, while other travelers enjoy 
social intercourse with their fellow passengers. Thus dif- 
ferences both in economic conditions and in social standards 
give rise to classes of service. 

Broadly speaking, there are three definite classes of 
passenger service in Europe, and two m the United States. 
In some countries, there is a fourth class; and in the United 
States, there are in addition to the Pullman and “ first 
class ” — ^tlie two standard and regular services — certain 
special and irregular services inferior to the first class. In 
all countries there has been not only a growth in the vol- 
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nine of traffic as population has become denser and per 
capita wealth lias become larger, but there has also been a 
greater specialization in the service, 'i’iie railways have 
sought to meet the economic and social conditions of differ- 
ent classes of society by offering several classes of passenger 
seiwice. The present tendency in most countries is not 
to reduce the number of classes, but to maintain three 
definite grades of service. 

With the exception of some of the German States, three 
classes of service are provided in each European country. 
Prussia has four classes and in addition a special service 
for soldiers ; in some other countries, also, there arc special 
rates and ueeommodations for soldiers. The division of 
passengers among the several classes upon the railways of 
representative European countries and of British India is 
shown by the following table: 


Division of Passengers Among Classes in Selected European 
Countries and in British India 


ConiTTRY. 

Year, 

Per oont of all possengerp lo class. 

1 

2 

3 

i 


Total 

Pnisaia-Hesse . . 

1908 

17 

9 40 

43 15 

46 20 

1 08 

100 

Saxony 

1907 

19 

6 09 

57 00 

35 41 

1 32 

100 

Geiman Empire. 

1905 

35 

9 00 

55 72 

34 93 


100 

Switzerland 

1906 

91 

9.47 

84 88 

4.74* 


100 

Prance . . 

1905 

4.41 

24.69 

70 90 

. . . . 


100 

Belgium 

1907 

.82 

10.62 

88 60 



100 

Netherlands. 

1907 

4 00 

21 75 

74.25 



100 

United Kingdom 

1905 

3.04 

4 38 

92.58 



100 

British India 

1907 

.26 

1.15 

3 43 

96.16 


100 


* Kinlioitslclasse.'’ Not fourth olu99, but traffic on linos where only uue class is 
provided. 


Many significant facts concerning the passenger service 
on European railways are indicated by this table. The first 
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class is very little used, and in most countries but a small 
percentage of the total travel is in the second ; most pas- 
sengers ride in the third claas, or in the third and fourth 
class compartments and coaches. Only in Prance and the 
Netherlands is there much patronage of the second class 
— the use of the upper clas.sea in those countries being 
readily explained by the comparative* prosperity of tlie 
people and by the relatively inferior aecommodations af- 
forded by the third-class service. Moreover, the chief in- 
crease in traffic, year by year, is in the classes below the sec- 
ond. The low fares of the third class, and particularly 
of the fourth, together with the rising degree of comfort 
obtainable in the third class and the greater number of 
discomforts avoidable in the fourth class (where such n 
service is maintained), have caused the masses of people to 
travel frequently. Tlie middle classes ride in the third 
class, and when there is a fourth class, it is patronized by 
the laboring people. 

On the Prussian-Hessian railway there are more fourth- 
class than third-class tickets sold; and the number of persons 
traveling fourth class is nearly five times the iinraber using 
the first and second classes. What is usually termed the 
trend of trafSe from the upper to the lower classes is shown 
with especial clearness by the growth of the fourth-class 
travel in the German Empire. Prom 1897 to 1905, the per- 
centage of the total traffic contributed by the fourth class 
rose 7.3 per cent, while the percentages contributed by the 
third, second, and first classes declined 5.08, 0.5, and 0.02 
per cent. Generally speaking, however, the volume of 
travel in the first and second classes has not declined ab- 
solutely; on the contrary, it is increasing, but at such a 
slow rate as compared with the third and fourth classes as 
to cause the upper classes to comprise a declining percent- 
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age of the total. Tho most aeciivnte way to nieasiire the 
relative progress of the trafSe hiiucllcd in tlio several elassses 
is to note the increase of tlic passenger mileage or kilo- 
meters, of each class. During the ten years entling in 
1907, the passenger kilometers of the fii’st-cla.ss traffic of 
tlie standard gauge railways in Germany increasi'd 21 per 
cent; of the second clas.s, 29 per cent, of the lliird class, 
36 per cent; and of the fourth cla.s.s, 1-14 per cent. In 
1898 the passenger kilomctei's of the fourth ela.ss were 32 
per cent of the total for all four classes; wlnlo in 1907 
they were 46 per cent of the total. 

An especially large use is made of the third class in the 
United Kingdom whci’e there is a great volume of short- 
distance traffic and where the third class is made more 
comfortable than it is in other countries The British 
statistics do not include commutation traffic; but, as that 
consists mainly of short-distance travel to M’hich tho third 
class especially appeals, the inclusion of commutation 
tickets would probably not decrease the percentage of the 
third class. In none of the other European countries men- 
tioned is the second class so little patronized as in Great 
Britain. Indeed, some British roads have practically with- 
drawn the second class; and Uic statistics show that this 
class constitutes a decreasing percentage of tho total traffic, 
while the third-class percentage is rising rapidly and the 
first-class share is gaining slowly. 

In British India, over ninety-five per cent of the travel 
is in the lowest class, which is nominally third but in 
reality fourth, there being an “ intermediate ” class be- 
tween the second and the lowest ' class. In the table, the 
intermediate class is entered in the third class column and 
the “ third ” class in the fourth class column. In India 
the population is dense, the average income is very small, 
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the people are poor, and the standards oi' coml'ort arc ex- 
ceptionally low. Pares must he cheap, eomfoils may be 
reduced to a minimum, the trains may be crowded lull of 
people, and run at a alow speed. 'J'hc railways have met 
these economic and social conditions by an exceptionally 
cheap and inferior service which has proven prolitable at 
fares one fourth the average of those prevailing in the 
United States. The poor, but cheap, service is the only 
one that could succeed in India. 

In the United States, the great ma,iority of passengei's 
ride in the “ first ” class day coaches, and it is customary 
to say that American railways «Io not provide difCeront 
classes of service; but, as a matter of fact, the rapid in- 
crease in the use of Pullman cars has established a well- 
defined class above the so-called first. Sleeping cars arc 
now attached to practically all trains that have all-night 
runs, and nearly all long-distance trains, and many with 
runs of le.ss than a hundred miles, either have dining and 
parlor cars, or have buffet parlor cars; and while these 
extra-fare coaches are seldom operated over local and 
branch lines of railroads, and are attached only to the 
better trains run on the main lines, their use is becoming 
increasingly general. This is shown by the fact that the 
number of passengers using Pullman cars inei’eased from 
6,015,818 in 1899 to 18,603,000 in 1908, a gain .of 209 per 
cent during that decade; while during that time the total 
number of passengers carried by the railways increased 
seventy per cent. 

In 1908 the Pullman ear passengers were two per cent 
of the total number of persons carried by the railways. 
Most persons constituting the other ninety-eight per cent 
rode in the first-class day coaches; hut a considerable, 
though unlmown, percentage consisted of pas.sengers who 
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secured services inl'erior to the regular first class, aucl for 
which they paid less than first-class fares. Indeed, there 
are, upon some roads and in certain parts of the country, 
two grades of service recognized to be below the first class 
— the second class and the immigrant services. 

Second-class tickets are sold to some extent in the South 
and West, and, in connection with steamship lines, between 
New York and New England. The degree to which the 
second-class service has been developed, and the relation of 
second- and first-class fares have been discussed in Chapter 
XXX. American railway managers have not looked witli 
favor upon the second class; and in this regard American 
'policy has differed from that prevailing in Europe where 
the third class — corresponding to our second — has come 
to include the major share of the traffic. 

Two services which are inferior in speed and comfort 
to the first class are the frecpient, but irregularly run, 
cheap excursions, which are usually handled in first-class 
coaches, and the accommodation for western tourist traffic 
w'hich upon some railways has become a regular service for 
which special tourist or second-class coaches are used. The 
well-organized tourist traffic is an important feature of the 
passenger business of the Pacific roads; trains of “ tour- 
ist ” coaches, convertible into sleepers at night, furnish a 
fair amount of comfort at second-class rates. This, how- 
ever, is a special and extraordinary service maintained for 
a particular species, and not for a general class, of traffic. 
It has few analogies with the European third class. 

The same is true of the service provided for immigrants, 
who are transported from seaboard to inland destination in 
car loads or train loads. Usually, old coaches, nominally 
first class — are used for this traffic; the cars are crowded, 
and the trains are run at an economical speed. The ae- 
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commodations are iiirerior to those jji'ovided on our tourist 
and seeond-cla&s coaches; indeed, the immigrant service 
might accurately be called tlie American third class. 

Why, it may be asked, do not American railways seek 
to increase traffic by offering people of small income — 
who constitute the majority of the population of every 
country — a fairly comfortable service, at about two thirds 
of the first-class faro, and available on all trains e.^cept 
those that are express or extra fare? The answer most 
frequently given is that such a service is not demanded by 
the traveling public in the United States, which answer 
implies that the people in the United States, for some rea- 
son, are unlike the population of other countries. Probably, 
it would be more accurate to assume that the passenger 
policy of American railway officials differs from tlie policy 
of European railway officers and administrations, and this 
for reasons not difficult to find. 

The general tendency of passenger transportation in the 
United States has been toward excellence of service, greater 
comfort, luxury, and speed, and not toward lower fares. 
The assumption is that the American loeoplc have a high 
average income, and that the railways can increase their 
profits more surely by offering services of a high grade 
than by maintaining a less expensive service at low fares. 
The effort of American railway officiaLs has been to keep 
fares as high as they can be kept without interfering with 
a healthy growth of traffic. The maintenance of a regular 
second-class service at relatively low fares for the pur- 
pose of stimulating greater travel on the part of the masses 
of people would run counter to the policy that has been 
consistently followed in the United States, and that, all 
will admit, has been successful. The American people 
have a good passenger service', and the railways have had 
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a steady growth in volnnie of traffic, and conscqnontly a 
fair, though not largo increase, in their not earnings. 

Moreover the adherence to the policy of restricting the 
service mainly to the first class, and of maintaining the 
faros of that class, has apparently been jnstified by the 
rapid growth of Pullman traffic — of a demand for a more 
exi^ensive service than the regular first class. Two classes 
of service have come to exist by the development of a def- 
inite class above, not below, the first class. Pnrthermorc, 
our railways are finding an increasing demand for a service 
still better than that provided in Pullman coaches attached 
to regular express trains, i. e., for the service of the 
eighteen-hour specials between New York and Chicago, 
and of other extra-fare, high-speed trains composed entirely 
of the most luxuriously appointed Pullman coaches. 

To some extent, the second-class service, not obtain- 
able from the steam railroads, is being provided by the 
interurban and long-distance electric lines. For instance, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad maintains throe services from 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City, one by the “ bridge ” route 
over the Delaware at Frankford, for which the return trip 
charge is 1^2.50, another by ferry to Camden and thence 
by steam railroad, for a round trip i|52.00 fare; and a third 
by ferry to Camden and on by an electric railway, the re- 
turn trip fare being $1.50. The fast express trains on the 
steam railroad make the run from Camden to Atlantic 
City in 54 minutes, other trains take somewhat longer ; the 
running time of the electric line is an hour and a half. 
In New England, paids of the middle West, Southern Cali- 
fornia, and in other sections of the country the rapidly 
increasing electric lines are furnishing a somewhat slower 
and cheaper, but often a more convenient service than that 
of the steam railroads. This essentially second-class service 
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is largely patronized. Indeed, it has called into being a 
large volume of traffic that did not exist prioj- to tlie open- 
ing of the electric lines. 

The classification of passenger traffic in the Uni led 
States is still in the iirocess of development, but the ten- 
dency is manifestly toward the maintenance of more def- 
inite classes of service. The very growth in the volinno of 
traffic, consequent mainly upon the raiiid increase in city 
population and upon the ri.sing income of the average man 
and woman, strengthens this iendeney Wliellier tlie evolu- 
tion of the passenger services of our railways shall parallel 
that of the development of the service upon European 
roads, or whether we shall follow another line of progress 
is for the present uncertain. 
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In preceding cliaplera of tins volume an account lias 
been given of passenger tickets, of the various passenger 
services, and of the adjustment of the charges for those 
services with reference to the promotion of traffic. It tvill, 
for this and other reasons, be possible to make the discus- 
sion of passenger fares much briefer than the account of 
freight rate making was made. There is a distinct system 
or structure of freight rates in each large subdivision cf 
the United States, and the account of rate making required 
a separate description of each rate system. In the case of 
passenger fares, on the contrary, there are no such differ- 
ences among the several sections of the country as regards 
tlie practice and policy of the railway companies in fare 
making. The same general system of passenger fares, with 
minor variations to meet particular traffic conditions, pre- 
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vails in all parts of the United States, and the system can 
be described as a whole. 

The three subjects to be discussed in this chapter, are 
(1) the official agency or machinery by which fares arc 
determined and put into force; (2) the bases upon winch 
the fares thus made rest, or the factors that control in the 
making of fares; and (3) the salient features of the fare- 
making policies of American railroad companies. Those 
general topics will be considered in turn. 

I. THE OPPICIAL MACHINERY OF PARE MAKING 

The account of the organization and .sei’vices of the 
passenger department given in Chapter XXVil gave 
the titles of the officers that have to do with making fares, 
and stated what are the general duties of each of the higher 
officials. Ill the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, the work assigned to the several grades of traffic 
officers was defined with more detail. The company’s 
“ By-Laws ” place the passenger department in charge of 
a Vice President and the Passenger Traffic Manager, and 
the latter official has general oversight over fares. “ All 
rates and arrangements for the transportation of passen- 
gers shall be subject to the approval of the Third Vice 
President or that of the Passenger Traffic Manager, and 
notice of the same as soon as fixed shall be sent to the 
Comptroller. ’ ’ 

It is the practice of all railroads to place the Ceneral 
Passenger, and the Assistant General Passenger Agent in 
direct charge of the making of fares. They must decide 
what charges will produce the best results as regards traffic 
and earnings, but they are largely guided by information 
received from the District Passenger and the Division 
Ticket Agents. 
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It will be recalled that the Assistant General Passenger 
Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in eharge 
of local traffic is aided by the Division Tiehot Agents who 
“ have eharge of the passenger bnsincss of their respective 
divisions,” and who “ give special attention to the devel- 
opment and accommodation of local travel.” Thus, the 
Division Ticket Agents are specially riuabiiod to advise 
their superiors as to fares upon local traffic. Similarly, the 
District Passenger Agents, who are “ charged with the 
solicitation and care of the through and competitive pas- 
senger busineas,” are able to give expert advice to the 
officer Avhoin they assist, the Assistant General Passenger 
Agent toi‘ throiigh traffic, coneei'uing the fares that may 
b(!st be charged on through and competitive traffic. 

The fares to be charged upon exceptional traffic, sxteli 
as the special excursion and convention business, and the 
personally conducted tours, are fixed by the General Pas- 
senger Agent and Traffic Manager upon the advice of the 
officials respectively at the head of the bureaus having 
eharge of the several special binds of traffic. 

It hardly need be stated that no large railway company 
can determine its through and competitive fares, or decide 
upon the fares it will establish for special long-distance 
excursions or for conventions, other than those of a local 
character, without consulting with, and cooperating with, 
other interested railways. It is well known that competitive 
and joint fares are established and published by each com- 
pany after the proposed charges have been reported to the 
passenger traffic association and have been favorably con- 
sidered by tlie members of the one or more associations 
covering the territory affected by the fares in question. 
Indeed, it is the general, though not universal, practice for 
through and competitive fares to be published by the traffic 
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association whose chairman thus acts as the agent of the 
individual companies severally. It being illegal for the 
railways to unite in making tlieir charges, the chairman of 
an association does not publish the tares in the name of the 
organization, but for and as the agent of each railway 
company. In this manner numerous railway companies 
may simultaneously publish identical fares. "Whether such 
action is in accordance with the provisions of the Antitrust 
Act is a question that has not yet been passed upon by the 
courts. 

After the proper traffic officials have decided what the 
fares shall be on local, through, and competitive, and on 
siiecial or exceptional elassos of traffic, the work of figuring 
out actual ehai-ges, of making schedules of fares, and of 
preparing the various kinds of local, through and joint 
tickets can begin. This is the task of the clerks m the 
rates and division department, whose duties, in the case 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, cover the construction of 
rates, the compilation of rate sheets or tariffs, to he fur- 
nished ticket agents and connecting lines, the preparation 
of tickets, and -the apportioning of fares among the lines 
over which the tickets are valid. 

The time tables giving the schedules of trains and other 
information desired by the traveling public are published 
jointly by the operating and pa.ssenger departments and 
signed by the General Manager, the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager (if there be one), and the General Passenger Agent. 
The train schedules must necessarily be worked out under 
the supervision of the Superintendent of Passenger Trans- 
portation in the operating depai’tment. 

The rates ehai’ged for tiie transportation of baggage 
in excess of the weight that may he carried free, and the 
charges made for storing baggage not called for by the pas- 
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sender within a specified time — usually twenty-four hours 
— are determined l)y the General I’assenger Agent under 
the direction of his superior, the l^assengcr I’raffic Man- 
ager or the GcTieral Passenger Agent, as the ease may be. 

II. Tllli BASES OF PASSENQEB FAKES 

The ordinary unit of charge in passenger fares is dis- 
tance, the mile; but commutation tickets often entitle the 
purchaser to daily transportation between designated places 
for fixed periods of time, usually one or three months. In 
commutation tickets, both distance and time are determin- 
ing factors in the making of fares. In many other tickets, 
moreover, a difference in price is made between the “ lim- 
ited ” and “ unlimited,” most tickets being valid for a 
stipulated period which may be two daj's, two weeks, a 
month, a year, or until some fixed date. 

Whatever the unit of charge may be, the passenger fares 
must, if possible, produce receipts that will yield some 
profit after covering two classes of expenses, terminal and 
line. This is equally true of freight rates ; but in the two 
services the ratios of the two general kinds of expenditure 
are different. Freight must be loaded and unloaded, and 
in a large city there must be warehouses, transfer houses, 
yards, trackage, aud many stations located in different 
parts of the terminal area; and as cities grow in size, 
freight terminal expenses largely increase. It is, of course, 
true that a passenger station and terminal in Boston, New 
York, Washington, St. Louis, or any other large city may 
cost millions of dollars-, but, even then, the expenses per 
passenger are relatively small for terminals as compared 
with the outlay for facilities, for equipment and for opera- 
tion to transport the passengers from terminal to terminal. 

The passenger loads and unloads himself, nor does he 
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require to be weighed, billed, switched, or stored. A pas- 
senger station may cost a large sum, but the expenses of 
operation are small per unit of service — i. e., per passenger 
carried and ticket sold. Whereas, in a large city, the ter- 
minal cost per ton of freight averages about thirty cents, 
being much less for such bulk freight as shippers load or 
consignees unload from sidings or team tracks, and much 
more for package goods handled through freight houses. 

Dr. Walter E. Weyl in his book on “ The Passenger 
Traffic ” empha.sized this difference between the freight 
and passenger services as regards the relation of terminal 
and line costs by saying that “ In general, it may be stated 
that in the freight the terminal and in the passenger traffic 
the haulage charges are determinant.” This is an exag- 
gerated generalization, which, however, is roughly accurate. 

Pares must bo such as to cover costs or expenses, yet the 
costs of service cannot be closely determined, because, as 
was explained in Chapter XX, Vol. I, on the bases of rail- 
way charges, many of the expenses incurred in providing 
railway transportation are joint costs common to all traffic 
as a whole, and not capable of being prorated among the 
thousands of transportation serviees performed. Even the 
apportionment of total expenses between the freight and 
passenger services can be only approximate, yet such a 
problem in cost accounting would be much simpler than that 
of determining how much of the total passenger cost is 
attributable to the transportation of a person who rides 
from one station to another. 

Naturally, there are certain obvious cost factors whose 
general effects are easily discernible. It costs more, of 
course, to construct a road, to run trains, and thus to carry 
freight or passengers, in a mountainous than in a level 
country, and the rates and fares must reflect these cost dif- 
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ferences. Likewise the cost per ton of freight or per passen- 
ger is greater in an industrially undeveloped or sparsely 
settled region where traffic is light than in a thickly popu- 
lated section with diversified industries, where the railways 
are busy with freight and passenger traffic. Every rail- 
road company will study closely the ratio of total operating 
expenses to total operating income, and if the ratio runs 
much above two thirds will seek to reduce expenses or to 
I’aise rates and fares, or to do both, and thus to bring costs 
and charges into proper general relation with each other; 
but this is hai’diy to be considered as basing rates and fares 
upon costa of service. 

Charges for passenger transportation must be made with 
I'eference to the value which the public as a whole and dif- 
ferent classes or groups of the public place upon travel. 
Fares must correspond with the travel demand on the part 
of the buyers of transportation. If the price is put too 
high, the effective demand will be so lessened as to curtail 
travel; if the price be made unduly low, the increase in 
actual demand will not be sufficient to make up for the re- 
duction in revenue due to the lowness of the fares. 

It is the task of the Passenger Traffic Manager, the Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, and their assistants to measure or 
gauge the travel demand of the public as accurately as pos- 
sible, and to adjust fares as a whole and upon each separate 
category of traffic to that demand. There can obviously be 
no mathematical rule with which to make this measurement 
of human desires. The passenger official, in deciding upon 
fares, must rely upon his judgment, based upon his knowl- 
edge of men’s motives and upon the results of experimenta- 
tion with fares of different amounts and services of various 
grades of excellence and speed ; he must feel the travel pulse 
of the public and prescribe fares according to its action. 
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The factors affecting travel demand, and thus the poten- 
tial volume of traffic, are general and local. They are also 
permanent and temporary. The nature and influence of 
these factors may be indicated by reference to a few of the 
conditions and forces that determine what fares may be 
charged. 

The most general and controlling determinant of pas- 
senger fai’es is the wealth or poverty of the traveling public. 
Pares may be higher in England than in Gei’raany, and 
higher in the United States than in England, because the 
per capita wealth and the average family income are greater 
in England than in Germany and larger in the United 
States than in England. The travel desire may be no 
stronger in the American than in the German— indeed, it 
is probably not so strong — but, having a larger inooiiic, 
the American is willing to pay more to satisfy his desire. 
His ratio between money and the satisfaction of his desires 
is a higher one. 

Volume of traffic is furtlier controlled by the density 
or sparseness of population. If the country or section 
served is thickly settled and has numerous cities relatively 
close together, the incentives to travel will be at a maxi- 
mum and the deterrent influences of long distances iind of 
the discomfort of long journeys will be at a minimum. In 
Prussia, for instance, the average number of persons car- 
ried one mile per Jiiile of railway in 1908 was 627,482, while 
upon the railways in the United States the average was 
130,073. This difference was the result of more than one 
cause, but is largely accounted for by the greater density 
of population in Prussia than in the United States. 

The greater the volume of travel the lower the fares 
may he and will be. The law of increasing returns or of 
diminishing costs operates so strongly in the passenger 
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transportation business of tlie railways that the expenses 
per passenger per mile fall sharply and the net returns 
rise markedly with every increase in the volume of busi- 
ness, unless, perchance, an abnormal rise in wages and in 
the costs of materials should offset the effects of the expan- 
sion of traffic. In general, fares are lowest in countries 
and in those sections of a country where population is 
densest and the volume of traffic consequently is greatest. 

The influence of density of population upon the vol- 
ume of traffic and upon average passenger fares is well 
illustrated by the traffic and average receipts per passenger- 
mile of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. The New Haven 
serves Massachusetts with 347 persons to the square mile; 
Connecticut with 187, and Rhode Island with 407 inhabit- 
ants per square mile; while the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
located in Virginia, which has 46; West Virginia with 39, 
and Kentucky with 54 persons to the square mile. The 
traffic on the New Haven during the year ending June 30, 
1906, was 610,416 passengers one mile per mile of line ; on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio the traffic density was only 110,648 
passenger-miles per line mile. On the New Haven the 
average receipt per passenger-mile was 1.6 cents, per train 
mile $1.38, and per mile of line $10,238 , while on the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio the higher average receipt per passenger- 
mile, 2.1 cents, produced a train mile earning of only $1,17 
and a revenue per mile of line of but $2.365.‘ 

The density of passenger traffic upon the railways of 
southern New England is practically the same as upon the 
railroads of Prussia, and is between four and five times the 

‘ The illustration and figures are from an artiele by William S. 
Bronson on “The Passenger Rate of American Railways,” in the 
Railroad Age Gatetle, vol, xlvi, p. 1172, June 4, 1909. 
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average for the railways of the Uniteil States as a whole. 
This goes far to explain wliy fares are higher in the United 
States than in Germany, and why those in New England are 
lower than those m most other parts of the country. 

Pares for local traffic may be inflaeneed or controlled 
by various local conditions. As will be explained in the 
following chapter, the competition of luternrban electric 
railways in many sections of the United States is the force 
controlling the local fares of the steam railroads; and the 
scope of electric railway competition is rapidly widening 
with the spread of electric lines. 

In general, however, local fares are less competitive 
than through interline fares are, and, with the exception of 
commutation fares, are generally somewhat higher, and 
properly so, because of the greater expense p,er passenger 
per mile incurred in handling short-distance, ns compared 
with long-distance, traffic. The cost of running a train 500 
miles with few slops is raucli less than ten times the ex- 
penses of a fifty-mile run with calls at numerous stations. 

Most suburban traffic is given commutation fares, which 
must be such as to induce a large and increasing number of 
people whose occupation is in the city to live in the suburbs 
or country. If the suburban population consists chiefly of 
wealthy or well-to-do business men and their families, the 
commutation fares may be higher than can be charged if 
the commuters are composed mainly of laboring men and 
women, shop hands, and clerhs. 

People on wages and small salaries will live in the 
suburbs in large numbers only when the monthly outlay for 
railway fares plus the rent on a suburban home is less than 
the rent of a place in the city. Thus, commutation fares 
must be made with reference to the differences between city 
and suburban rents. The commuter buys transportation by 
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the week, month, or three montlis, instead of by the mile or 
by the single trip. 

Often railways find it profitable to put in force excep- 
tionally low rates to newly established suburbs and to spend 
much upon advertising to induce people to change their 
residence from the city to the suburban towns. Later, when 
these suburban sections have come to contain a relatively 
large population, living comfortably in their own homes, 
the commutation fares may be raised without cutting down 
or cheeking the growth of the traffic. Whether the fares 
can be thus raised or not will depend upon the class of pop- 
ulation that has been attracted to tlie suburbs in question; 
if their average income is low, fares must remain low ; if it 
be relatively large, fares may be made to correspond. 

Railway fares as a whole are fixed with a view to en- 
abling the public to satisfy its permanent and continuous 
demand for travel. It is tlie regular traffic and the condi- 
tions surrounding it that the General Passenger Agent 
studies firat of all and mainly in making fares; but there 
are temporary travel demands which, if satisfied by offer- 
ing special services at properly adjusted fares, will add 
appreciably to the traffic and profits of the railways. Each 
year hundreds of gatherings and conventions, little and big, 
local, state, and national, are held, and the number of 
persons attending these meetings depends largely upon the 
extent to which the events are advertised by the railways 
and upon the fares and ticket privileges offered by the rail- 
roads. County and state fairs and occasional national ex- 
positions create temporary travel demands that may bo 
satisfied either by offering special fares upon the regular 
trains or by organizing excursions. 

The function of the excursion service is to induce per- 
sons to travel who would otherwise stay at home. The ex- 
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eursion business must be handled at reduced fares, and 
must be so conducted as to interfere as little sis possible 
■with the regular traffic at standard fares. The excursions 
may be regularly run at certain seasons of the year — to 
Atlantic City in August, to Niagara m midwinter or in 
summer, to Southern Califoi-nia in tlic winter and spring, 
etc. — or there may be special excursions o£ many kinds for 
various purposes. The traffic mcrcases year by year with 
the growth in prosperity of all classes. The character of 
service offered will depend upon the class of travelers being 
appealed to; some excursion trains will contain only high- 
grade Pullman equipment, while the cheap excursion trains 
will be made up of more or less out-of-date day coaches. 

Every large railroad company recognizes the importance 
of developing this irregular or exceptional traffic; and it is 
now the usual practice for each railway to put the conven- 
tion and excursion business in charge of a separate branch 
or bureau of the passenger traffic department. Tlie adver- 
tisements put out by railways are devoted largely to the 
convention and excursion trains, another much-advertised 
seridce being that of its best and fastest regular trains, pub- 
licity being thus given to the economical and the luxurious 
services. 

If it be difficult to gauge the intensity of the general or 
average travel demand in fixing the schedule of standard 
fares, it is even more difficult to measure the desire of the 
public for irregular and exceptional travel and to fix such 
excursion fares and to provide such excursion facilities as 
will add to the volume of traffic and increase the company’s 
net revenues. This is, however, a field in which experi- 
ment may easily be made ; and the present policy of every 
large railway as regai'ds excursion seiwices and fares is 
based upon the results of carefully noted experience, 
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It is evident from the foregoing discussion that there 
can hardly be a single passenger fare that may be consid- 
ered as the normal fare for the railways in the United 
States as a whole. The average passenger-mile earning or 
fare of some eastern roads where traffic is large is but two 
thirds that of some western railways w'hose long lines 
stretch through sparsely populated sections. In so far as 
normal fares can be established, they must be for limited 
sections of the country and must vary with or have relation 
to the density of traffic. 

It might possibly be said that experience shows that a 
fare of one and two thirds cents a mile is approximately 
normal in New England and the more populous parts of 
the middle Atlantic states, that two cents a mile is roughly 
normal in the middle West and in the South, except where 
traffic is lighter than the average, and that two and a half 
cents is the normal charge in the western two fifths of the 
United States. Such generalizations are, however, inaccu- 
rate and misleading. The fares named correspond in a 
general way with the average passenger-mile receipts of 
the railways in the several large sections of the country. 
The standard fares charged regular traffic are considerably 
higher than the average receipt per passenger per mile, the 
average being brought down by the reduced fares given to 
the many kinds of specifil or exceptional traffic. 

The broadest generalization that can be made upon the 
general question of normal passenger fares in the United 
States is that the average passenger-mile receipts for the 
railways of the United States as a whole have remained 
practically stationary for many years at approximately two 
cents. In 1898 the average was 1.973 cents; in 1903 and 
1904, 2.006 cents; in 1907, 2.014 cents; and in 1908, 1.937 
cents. This seems to indicate that an average fare of two 
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cents per mile is adapted to average American conditions ; 
but to produce an average earning of two cents per pas- 
senger-mile the regular fares must be somewhat higher to 
offset the effect of reduced charges, and all fares must 
range lower in those parts of the country where population 
and traiBc are dense than in those newer sections where 
traffic is light, or in the mountainous districts where trafiBc 
is small and operating expenses arc large. 

The ratio of tourist and excursion fares to regular 
charges is fairly definite, and is well illustrated by the 
reductions given on the various kinds of tickets sold for 
the Jamestown Exposition in 1907, which were as follows: * 

Tickets valid to close of Exposition : eighty per cent of 
double one-way fare. 

With sixty-day limit: one and one third single fare, 
amounting to about two cents a mile. 

Fifteen-day limit: one-way faro plus two dollars, equal 
to one and one half cents a mile. 

Ten-day limit: one cent a mile, tickets good only upon 
day coaches. 

Ordinary tourist fares are eighty per cent of double 
the maximum one-way fare, but convention and excursion 
tickets, valid for a short period, are sold at much lower 
rates. Such great gatherings as the Grand Army of the 
Republic or the Confederate Veterans may be granted 
fares as low as one cent a mile. State and county fairs and 
most meetings of business and scientific bodies are granted 
temporary fares of one and a half to two cents a mile. 
Cheap excursions run on Sundays and holidays to attract 
wage earners must be given fares not exceeding one cent a 
mile. In some communities a loiver fare than this is neces- 
sary. 


* W. S. Bronson, Railroad Age Gazelle, vol. xlvi, p. 1174, June 4, 1909. 
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Concerning clieiip excursion fnjvs, Mr, AVilliiim S Bron- 
son, Assistant General I’asscngcr Agent oi the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, says; 

“ In lixing these rates \vc consider the circumstances 
and interest surrounding the cause I'or travel, well knowing 
that these travel causes arc at best precarious and cannot 
be met by an ordinai'y rate In many eases it is necessary 
to create the cause for travel by a rate low enough to 
accomplish its purpose, and even then the time must be 
opportune, for there are certain times when no rate, how- 
ever low, will create travel. Assuming a rate fixed, it is 
well understood that this business, if profitable at all, is so 
only in train-load lots; and even then much of it barely 
shows the proper insurance percentage, for the loss of one 
accident might wipe out a Avholc year’s earnings derived 
from this travel factor. But ns it is the policy of many lines 
to meet existing causes for travel or create new causes by 
the necessary rates, such lines take this business chance 
whensoever they see the oppoiiunity of conducting a prof- 
itable excursion, first expense alone being considered — that 
is, the cost of advertising and train service. ’ ’ ^ 

The fact that the average passenger-mile eai’ning of 
American railroads has remained constant for a number of 
years, and that there is a general uniformity of practice 
among railways as to the percentage of reductions made 
from standard fares in fixing different kinds of tourist and 
excursion fares, does not prove that the general and excep- 
tional travel demands of the public have been accurately 
measured; but the general and continued adherence to 
similar fares and services by tlie intelligent and keen traf- 
fic officials of many railroads, all seeking constantly to 


‘ Ibid,, “The Passenger Rate of the American Railway.” 
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develop business, is strong presumptive evidence that ex- 
isting fares are normal in the sense that they harmonize 
with American conditions. 

lil. THE nASSENGEIi FARE POIiICY OP AMERICAN BAIMIOADS 

In every country, the passenger fare policy followed 
by railway companies must be in causal relation with their 
ideal as to the character of service that .sliall bo rendereil. 
In general, high fares are associiited with higli-grnde serv- 
ice and low fares with inferior and less expensive service. 
It is generally assumed that the eharacter of service ren- 
dered determines what the fares must ami shall be. How- 
ever, the reasoning of Ur 'Walter E. Weyl in his book on 
“ The Passenger Traffic of Railways ” proceeds in the op- 
posite direction, his theory being that the service can only 
be such as the fares obtainable from the public will permit. 
If the buyers of transpoi'tation, a.s in India, are poor, the 
fares must be low and the service remlercd must be corre- 
spondingly inexpensive. If the people served have, rela- 
tively large average incomes, the charges may be in propor- 
tion, and the revenues will defray the expenses incurred 
in providing coiiifort, luxury, and speed. Iii India the rail- 
ways are coinpolled to charge only one fourth as much per 
passenger per mile, on the average, as the railways in the 
United States arc able to collect; hence the sendee in India 
must be clicap and poor, while it may be excellent m the 
United States. 

This is valid reasoning, but it does not tell the whole 
story. Wliile it is true that a raihvay eomiiany can alford 
to render only such service as possible faros will permit, it 
does not follow that the railroads in the United States are 
now charging, or have in the past exacted, the highest fares 
the traveling public cun pay or could have piaid. Altliougli, 
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as was stated above, fares are made with reference to the 
value which the public puts upon travel, the full amount of 
that value may not be exacted in the fares as established. 
Indeed, there is in the United Slates a, margin in the case 
of most regular passenger services between what fares are 
and what the full value of the service would permit them 
to be. In other words, if our railroad companies find that, 
because of an increase in the costs of the service, the net 
return from the passenger traffic is insufficient, they can 
raise fares. They can, if they will, adjust the fares to the 
service. 

The service ideal of American railways is high, because 
the traveling public desires a high-class service. In every 
country the men who manage the railroads seek to provide 
the service the public wishes to have. If the general stand- 
ard of living is low, the railway service doinandcd will 
correspond, and if the standard of living is high, the same 
will be true. In the United Slates the prosperous and well- 
to-do classes of society seem to place an exceptionally high 
value upon securing comfort and speed while traveling ; and 
there has never been any question as to their willingness to 
pay the fares required to support such a service. Indeed, 
it is probable that considerably higher charges might be 
made for the best grades of service without much checking 
the traffic. This would not be true of such inferior accom- 
modations and services as are now provided at reduced 
fares to induce wage earners to travel. There is as definite 
a demand for a cheap service as for a fast and expensive 
one, and doubtless the demand for cheapness is the more 
widespread. 

Railway passenger fare policy hinges mainly upon the 
relation of fares to net revenues, the constant effort of 
every railway company being to secure the volume of traffic 
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and. to niaintain the fares that will jointly yield, maxiniuni 
net profits. Net revenues are the resultant of throe factors 
— traffic, rates, and operating expenses. The transporta- 
tion department seeks to operate the railway as econom- 
ically and eifieiently as possible; the traffic officials en- 
deavor to keep revenues at a niaximiiin by establishing the 
rates and fares that will enable traffic to move in large 
and increasing volume. The rate and fare policy that yields 
largest net returns in the long run is not to make charges 
as high as they might be put at any given time, but, while 
keeping them high enough to be profitable, to maintain 
them at a level enough below the maxinuiui to guarantee 
the unhampered growth of industry and travel, and thus 
of traffic. This, it may be said with confidence, lias in the 
main been the policy of American railway managers. 

In every country, however, social as well as economic 
considerations influence passenger fares. The degree to 
which social aims affect rates and fares — the extent of the 
socialization of railway charges — is greatest in Europe, 
where the railways are owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. In other countries, where the railroads are still in 
the hands of corporations, tlie extension of government 
activities in matters of social welfare is such ns to cause the 
state to insist upon a large measure of socialization of rail- 
way rates and fares. The adoption of the zone tariff system 
by Hungary in 1889 was largely for the purpose of increas- 
ing the long-distance travel between the peripheral por- 
tions of the kingdom and Budapest, the political and cul- 
tural, as well as the physical, center of the country. It was 
also desired to enlarge the volume of short-distance or sub- 
urban traffic into and out of Budapest and other large 
cities, and thus to enable people to live more comfortably. 
In Prussia the reduced-rate tickets to school children and to 
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workinginon, and, incloed, thf voiy chaaj), allhnngh inforior, 
fourth class, much used by Uic peasant and arl,isan classes, 
are evidence of the influence of social aims in the making of 
fares. 

The railways in the United States, being oivned by cor- 
porations and operated for private profit, naturally have 
charges that are determined mainly by commercial forces; 
hut practically all companies grant reduced fares to clergy- 
men and to persons connected with charilable institutions. 
Ill some sections special tickets arc sold to school children, 
and to some extent many of the low-fare tourist, excursion, 
harvesters’, laud seokera’, and other excexilional tickets are 
sold for the purpose, of bettering social conditions. The 
main jiurpoae of the railway managers is to secure present 
or prospective profit for the stoeldiolders ; lint it would be 
as un,iust as inaccurate to .say that philanthro])ic and social 
motives are not also influential. 

The general policy of American traffic officials, as has 
been, pointed out, is to give chief attention to the develop- 
ment of the first-class and Pullman services and to meet 
the demand for cheaper aceominodations rather by provid- 
ing temporary and exceptional tourist and excursion serv- 
ices at fares from one half to four fifths the regular chax’ges 
than by following the practice of the railways in most coun- 
tries of maintaining a regular third, or, as we should call it 
in the United States, a second-class service. 

In many sections of the United States a partial equiva- 
lent of the European third-class service is being provided 
by the rapidly spreading net of electric interm’ban rail- 
ways; and for the most part the traffic officials of the steam 
railroads are of the opinion that it will be useless for the 
steam lines to endeavor to attempt to compete in services 
and fares against the electric rivals. It is thought, best to 
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allow the interin'bans to develop, and, il‘ they hecomo a 
serious competitor, to brinjj: about the eoiiperation or con- 
solidation of the steam and electric linos. 

The average receipt per passenger per mile, or, ns it is 
usually termed, the average fare, has been kept at the rela- 
tively high figure of two cents in the United States as tlie 
result of a tlircefold policy: (1) The omission from the 
regular passenger train accommodations of a grade of serv- 
ice below the first class. Such a service in the ITniteil States 
would correspond to th<' third class in European couniries 
having well-managed railroads — u class that is patronized 
by seventy to ninety per emit of all passengers in Europe. 
(2) The relatively large and the growing use of Pnlhnan 
coaches and the operation of an increasing mniibor of high- 
speed e.xtra-faro trains, which means tliat the railways are 
seeking to meet the public demand for an excellent and 
expensive service rather than tlie demand for an eennoinical 
service. (3) 3’ho rapid expansion of electric intcrnrbnn 
railways, which are already handling much short-distance 
and low-fare traffic that would othenvise come to the steam 
railroads. The growth of electric railway patronage has 
lengthened the average journey of steam railroad passen- 
gers, and has tended to prevent the decline in the average 
fare per mile. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

INFLUENCE OF ELECTRIC RAILWAYS UPON THE FARES 
AND SERVICES OP STEAM RAILROADS 

Growth of electric rsiilway'i — Sections of country in which moat 
developed — Coin]ietition witli ateam ronda in pnascnyer aervice, 
in general — Advantages of electric linea as re'giiida: Fares; 
Frequency of aervice, tVmvenieiiee and coinfoit; And am mount- 
ing grades — ^Methods omploy{*d by electucR to attract trallic — 
Effect of electric railways upon steam roads as regards: Sliort- 
diatance trnfllc; Local service; Local faies; Consolidation of 
electric willi steam lines; And cleetrification of steam roads — 
Competition of the, electric with the steam roads in the freight 
and oxiireaa trallic — Volume and nature of electiic freiglit trallic 
— Character of the aervice — Itefercnoes. 

The growth of the eluetric railM'ay syslein of the United 
States has been so rapid during the last half decade that 
the traffic and operating departments of many steam rail- 
roads have given it their earnest attention. As is shown in 
the table (see page 232) from a Bulletin is.sued by the 
United States Bureau of the Cen.sn,s, the mileage of electric 
railways in five years increased by 53.5 per cent, passen- 
gers carried by 63.3, and gross income 71.6 per cent. 

The electric railways that chiefly concern the steam 
railroads are the suburban and interurban lines. The latter 
account for the larger share of the recent growth, and have 
become of primary importance iu certain region.s. 

The interurban olectries are most highly developed in 
(1) the Central Western States — Ohio, Indiana, southern 
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Ghowtu op Electkic Railways 


I'PEM. 

1002 

1907 

Per Cent of 
Incroaac 

Number of Operating aurl Loeaor 
Companlpfl 

0«7 

1,236 

25 2 

Leagth of Line (let Mam track), 
miles 

16.rM5 34 

2.*), 547 10 

53 5 

Total Length of Single Truok, niilua. 

22,676.00 

34,403.56 

62 4 

Total Number of CAr<i 

00,784 

83,041 

26 2 

Passenger Cara 

i 00,200 

70,016 

16 1 

Other Curs. 

6,404 

13,R25 

100 8 

Pflssonsers Carried 

.n,836,Gl.j,200 

0,633,080,766 

63 3 

Total Car Mileage . ... 

1.144,430,466 

1,617,731,300 

41 4 

Gross Income . 

$250,504,627 00 

$420,744,254 00 

71 6 

Not Income 

830,606,077.00 

$10,340,2H6 00 

31 8 

Capital Stock (Par Value). 

$1,315,872,066 00 

$2,007,708,8.60 00 

50 5 

Bonda (Far Value) 

8002,700,130 00 

81,677,063,240 00 

68 0 

Total Employees 

140,760 

i 

221,420 

57 3 


Michigan, Illinois, eastern Wisconsin, and eastern Mis- 
souri. It is now possible to travel by electric railway from 
Sheboygan, Wia., or Rockford, 111., to Port Huron, Mich., 
Louisville, Ky., or Westfield, N. Y., with but one small gap 
in the continuity of the line. (2) New England is a second 
home of electric interurbans. Over 5,300 miles of electric 
railway track are located here ; and in Massachusetts there 
are 2,233 miles, or 128 more than the mileage of all steam 
railroads operating in tho state. Other special sections are 
(3) New York, in the Hudson and Mohawk valleys and the 
region tributary to Biifi'alo ; (4) Pennsylvania, in the south- 
eastern and northeastern and western valley regions, and 
(5) tho Pacific Coast, in Southern California and the re- 
gions adjacent to Portland, Spokane, and Puget Sound. 

In discussing the competition between the electric lines 
of thasc regions and the steam railroads, it is convenient to 
separate the passenger from the express and freight service. 
The former is of predominant importance in the electric 
railway business and is the object of keenest competition. 
The express and freight service accounts for but 1.7 per 
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cent of electric railway traffic, and ineroMses rather than 
decreases the traffic of the steam lines. 

COMPETITION IN THE PASSENGER BUSINESS 

When electric suburban and intenirban lines wore first 
constructed there was little competition, for most of them 
were built in territory not served by steam railways. There 
is usually a strip of from ten to thirty miles in width be- 
tween the main lines of the steam railroads, and in many 
instances tliere was not sufficient ineentive to build spurs 
into this territory. It is in such regions that the interur- 
bans were first constructed, and the traffic winch they car- 
ried was not competitive, but newly created. It did not 
impair the earnings of the steam lines, but incren.sed their 
revenues by carrying passengers to their tennmals and by 
stimulating travel. 

A considerable portion of the passenger Iraffic of the 
electric lines is still of this newly created kind, and does not 
injure the steam railroads. But in recent years electric 
lines have been built parallel to steam roads and between 
cities and towns formerly served only by steam lines. The 
electric interurbans have discovered their ability to pompetc 
successfully with their steam rivals, and no longer confine 
themselves to neutral territory. Most of the competition 
has been for short-distance traffic of from one to fifty miles. 
A beginning has also been made in long-distance electric 
service. Through services, for instance, are rendered be- 
tween Indianapolis, Ind., and Lima, Ohio, a distance of 188 
miles'; between Cleveland and Toledo, 118 miles; Danville 
and Springfield, III., 130 7 miles; East St. Louis and Spring- 
field, 96.6 miles; Danville and East St. Louis, 227 miles; 
and Dayton and Toledo, 162 miles. A few yeai's ago a trip 
by electric railway of fifty miles was considered a long-dis- 
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tance journey, but at present runs of 150 miles are a fre- 
quent occurrence. 

While the traffic over these long-distance routes is re- 
ported to have steadily increased, it is the short-distance 
service which has so seriously invaded the passenger busi- 
ness of the steam railroads. For distances of fifty miles or 
less the electric lines have certain decided advantages. 

(1) When electric interurbans were first constructed 
along the country highways their favorite method was to 
charge fares considerably loss than their steam rivals, wher- 
ever such rivals existed. The usual fare on steam railroads 
at that time was three cents a mile, but since then, partly 
because of state legislation and electric railway competition, 
it has been reduced. Increasing costs and the discovery 
that lower fares are not essential has latterly induced many 
electric interurbans to raise their fares. On the whole, elec- 
tric railway faros still average less than those of steam 
railroads, but the difference has been considerably reduced. 

As stated in the Electric Railway Jounnil,^ “ it has been 
the general experience of inlerurban railways, both in com- 
petitive and noncompetitive territory, that low rates have 
less effect on the promotion of traffic than the frequency, 
comfort, and convenience of the service rendered. At the 
same rate.s, or in some eases at lower rates, the .steam roads 
have not been able to compete with the interurbans for 
traffic carried moderate distances of, say, less than fifty 
miles.” 

(2) The leading advantage of the electric line at the 
present time is its frequency of service. This is due to the 
inherent difference between electric and steam power. The 
former is generated at a central power plant and is oon- 

^ Vol. XXXV, No. p. 174, Jan. 29, 1910, “Raising Fares on Inter- 
urban Roads.” 
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vryed to the electric motors as it is needed, in small or in 
large units. The electric line can, therefore, operate small 
trains or single cars at a profit, and can consequently run 
more trains than the steam line. The steam road obtains 
its power from the locomotive for each train separately, 
and the very small train or single car under such condi- 
tions cannot be profitably operated. 

(3) Aside from the great convenience and comfort re- 
sulting from the frequent service, the electric line has cer- 
tain allied advantages. The electric car or train can be 
stopped in much less time than the steam locomotive and 
train, and in starting has a stiU greater advantage. This 
enables the electric line to make stops at more points to re- 
ceive passengers and still maintain a fair average speed. 
The managers of the best interurbans aim to reduce the 
number of stops in through business to a minimum because 
of the resulting increased costs and reduced speed, but they 
still have a marked advantage in this regard. 

Comfort and convenience arc further increased by the 
absence of smoke and cinders. Some interurbans aurl most 
suburbans likewise have the advantage of entering the 
heart of the cities and towns over the tracks of urban lines 
and of getting near to the residences and offices of the trav- 
eling public. The use of the main streets of a city is not 
always a desirable practice, however, because of the result- 
ing slow schedules and the danger of accidents. The policy 
of remaining independent of the main streets has lately 
been the general practice. 

(4) The electric train possesses an advantage in its 
ability to travel over heavy grades at a less cost and with 
greater speed than the steam locomotive and train. It can, 
in fact, surmount grades which it would be physically im- 
possible for the steam locomotive to climb. Heavy grades 
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increase the costs of electric operation jnaterially, and the 
engineers of up-to-date lines carefully select their routes, 
hut the increased costs due to grades are very much less for 
the electrics than for steam railroads. 

The electric railways pursue various uictliods of in- 
creasing their passenger traffic at the expense of their steam 
competitors. One plan is to improve their service so as 
physically to approximate or excel that of the steam rail- 
roads. Most recent intcrurbans are constructed on private 
rights of ways, carefully selected with respect to grades and 
traffic. In no other way can they develop speed etpialing 
that of steam railroads. For the same reason, and also in 
order to obtain a smooth track, they are constrnci,ing sub- 
stantial roadbeds, with adequate ballast of gravel, crushed 
rock, slag, or other material approved by steam railway 
engineers. They are reducing the number of stops so as to 
reduce their costs and increase their speed. It has been 
found that the great bulk of their passenger traffic is be- 
tween the large city terminal and smaller surrounding 
cities and towns rather than throughout the farming com- 
munities, and they are operating their trains so as especially 
to accommodate this traffic. 

The electric railways are rapidly improving their pres- 
ent equipment. Large, heavy cars are introduced to meet 
the demands of heavy traffic and rapid speed. Borne of the 
ears contain smoking, toilet, and baggage compartments, 
while others, on lines operating through trains, provide spe- 
cial baggage and smoking accommodations Various elec- 
trics have introduced sleeping, dining, and jiarlor cars. One 
company, for instance, operating between St. Louis and 
Peoria, 111., advertises reduced berth fares, a free breakfast, 
and “ tipless porters ” as innovations designed to divert 
traffic from the steam railroads. In 1907, 118 special ears, 
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including parlor, privaie, sleeping, dining, general, pay, 
and hospital ears were reported to the Census Bureau, and 
during tlie last three yeai-s this number has largely in- 
creased. 

Between widely separated points many electric interur- 
hans are operating through trams or ears, so as to avoid 
the need of changing cai-s. This is either clone by attaching 
the through ear to a local ear or train at the end of each 
line of the through route or by running a through car or 
train over the entire route, without change, llany hues 
also sell through coupon tickets at point of origin. In some 
sections interehangeable mileage hooks or tickets are sold, 
and a joint Ticket Clearing House is organized to account 
for the receipts and to distribute tliem among all the con- 
curring lines. In 1009 a joint passenger tariff ‘ was 
adopted by thirty electric lines on over 2,700 miles of track 
in Ohio and Indiana, the tariff being filed with tlic Inter- 
state Commerce Comniiasion by the Central Electric Traffic 
Association. Soine electric lines rendering a through serv- 
ice over long distances are taken into the local passenger 
traffic bureaus of steam railroads, so as to obtain uniformity 
in the .competitive fares. A typical instance is the recent 
passenger rate conference of the Illinois Traction System, 
the Chicago & Alton, Illinois Central, and the Cliicago, 
Peoria & St, Louis Railroad. 

A policy of traffic development adopted by electric lines 
is traffic soliciiation and advertising. Time cards, announc- 
ing the time of arrival and departure, are iilaced in the 
newspapers as a convenience to the traveling public and 
shoppers. Similar time cards are also posted in railway 

* Joint Tariff No. .3, issued October 14, 1909, effective on interstate 
traffic, November 24, 1909; and on intrastate traffic in Indiana and 
Ohio, October 24, 1909, 
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stations and other conspicuous places. Some lines adver- 
tise special events and points of interest, such as excursions 
and pleasure resorts, in newspapers, folders, “ flyers,” and 
in car windows. 

Electric railway competition in the pa.sscngor business 
has affected the steam railroads in several definite ways: 

(1) It has at many points seriously reduced llieir short- 
disiance passenger traffic. In spite of the increasing density 
of population, the average distance traveled on steam lines 
has increased from 25.04 miles in 1897 to 32.86 miles in 1908, 
or thirty-one per cent. This short average journey, more- 
over, disproves the idea that .short-distance traffic is of slight 
importance to steam railroads. In 1895, for instance, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway carried 203,014 
passengers between Cleveland and Oberlin and interme- 
diate points. In 1902, after an electric interurban had been 
well established, this traffic had fallen to 91,761, and the 
number carried between Cleveland and Pamesi'ille declined 
from 199,292 to 28,708. The passenger traffic of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad between Cleveland and 
Lorain likewise fell from 42,526 to 9,795. Out of fourteen 
steam railroads making special reports to the United States 
Census Bureau in 1902, all reported very material decreases 
in their short-distance competitive passenger traffic. Simi- 
larly, in 1907, the bureau received reports from thirty-four 
steam railroads, and all but one of those replying to this in- 
quiry reported heavy losses. Those stating definite propor- 
tions reported losses varying from twenty to one himdred 
per cent. The Central Railroad of New Jersey, competing 
with ten electric railways, stated that these lines “ have 
taken practically all the short-haul business ’ ’ between com- 
petitive points. The Lehigh Valley Railroad, competing 
with fourteen electric railways, showed considerable loss on 
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distances of ten miles or less. The Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway, competing with one interurban, sulfercd 
a loss of seventy-eight per cent in its passenger business be- 
tween eomjietitive points during the first year. The Cin- 
cinnati, Ilairnlton & Dayton Railroad competes with eleven 
electric companies, and its short-haul business has been 
materially cut down. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad re- 
ported losses at some points of fifty per cent, and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway stated that at some 
points the loss is not appreciable, while at others it is as 
high as forty per cent. 

None of the steam railways reported any serious inroads 
upon their long-distance passenger traffic, and some stated 
that this branch of their business was increased by the 
electric lines acting as feeders. 

(2) The local service of the steam railroads has been 
variously affected on different lines. Some railroads, in 
order to combat the electric lines, have put on more small 
trains and make more stops than before. Others have lost 
so heavily in the local passenger business that they have 
decreased the number of local trains or make fewer stops. 
Various steam railroad ofRcials have predicted that they 
may some time willingly yield all or most of the short-dis- 
tance business to the electric lines. Not only is the local 
business, willi its low commutation fares of from one and 
a third to one and a half cents per mile, among the least 
profitable of their traffic, but by relin(piishing it they can 
better handle the more profitable long-distance passenger 
business and the freight traffic, which yields over seventy 
per cent of their earnings. In periods of prosperity the 
steam railroads have repeatedly shown themselves unable 
to handle adequately all the traffic available, and some offi- 
cials believe that valuable trackage space and equipment 
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are taken up by the local passenger business. It is further 
contended that by carrying passengers to the railroad termi- 
nals and stimulating the traveling habit the electric lines 
have materially increased the long-distance passenger traf- 
fic of the steam railroads. This partly retrieves their 
losses in the local passenger business. 

(3) The electric railway competition has in many eases 
reduced the local passenger fares of the steam lines. This 
was particularly obvious during the earlier years of electric 
railways, when they pursued the policy of reducing their 
fares in order to develop their traffic. The steam railroads 
have since reduced their fares, and the electric linos are 
beginning to raise theirs, so that the effect of electric com- 
petition on fares is "less obvious. During recent years few 
reductions in local steam fares have been made, while some 
have been raised, but the low level of local passenger fares 
on many steam lines is due largely to the fares on electric 
railways. Ordinarily the fai’es of the electric lines are a 
little lower than those of the steam lines, and this, together 
with the more frequent and convenient service, prevents 
the latter from freely rawing their fares or compels reduc- 
tions unless the steam roads are willing to sacrifice their 
local passenger business. 

The effect of electric competition on fares charged by 
steam railroad companies depends upon the policy of the 
traffic department. Some steam railroads have for several 
reasons reduced fares but slightly, because of the effect 
which reductions of certain local fares would have upon all 
local fares, or because of the above stated belief that the 
short-distance passenger business will eventually go to the 
electric lines and that it is the least profitable traffic. The 
effect upon the fares of steam railroads is less at present 
than it was some years ago. 
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(4) In some parts of the United States the effect of 
electric competition has been the consolidation of the elec- 
trie with steam railroads. This has been the ease particu- 
larly in New England, where the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has by stock ownership, lease, and note 
ownership obtained the dominant position in the electric 
railway business of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and western 
Massachusetts. Other steam railroads owning or control- 
ling electric railways are the Boston & Maine, the Missouri 
Pacific, Philadelphia & Reading, Hocking Valley, Long 
Island, Southern Pacific, Chicago & Great 'Western, and 
Delaware & Hudson. The motive has been partly financial 
and partly to control the eompolition of the electric lines. 
By owning or controlling the interurbans operating between 
common points the earnings from the passenger business, 
whether on the steam or electric lines, largely inure to the 
benefit of the steam railroad, and the fares and services of 
each can be regulated. Control, moreover, enables the 
steam lines to prevent the electric companies from carrying 
competitive freight. 

Consolidation sometimes results in an improved service. 
The Delaware & Hudson Company, for instance, has so ar- 
ranged affairs with its six electric railway connections tliat 
most of the local passenger business is handled by them, 
while the steam railroad is enabled to render an improved 
through service. ‘ ‘ There has been a tendency to eliminate 
unimportant stops on the steam lines so as to better the 
through service, and a corresponding tendency to increase 
the number of stops on the electric lines. The general effect 
of the electric roads has been to develop travel, as they 
take the travelers short distances in a satisfactory manner 
and discharge them at convenient locations ; steam railroads 
do not render this service so weU. The two systems, work- 
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ing together, however, afCoi'd tlie public a. better service 
than can be given by either alone, anti Ihns the revenues of 
both are increased,”^ 

(5) In some parts of England steam railroads have been 
driven to elect rificMt ion of iheir lines by electric railroad 
competition, but thus far this effect has not appeared in 
the United States. The electrification of steam railways in 
this country has been chiefly in the services in terminals 
and tunnels, on mountain grades, and in regions of dense 
passenger traffic adjacent to large centers of population. 
There are instances where steam lines have been electrified 
chiefly to handle short-distance passenger traffic, such as 
the Rochester Branch of the Erie Railroad, the main line of 
the West Shore Railroad between Utica and Syracuse, and 
tile West Jersey and Seashore line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, but the motive was to obtain the advantages of 
electric power rather than to combat electric railway com- 
petition. 

COMPETITION IN THE FREIGHT AND EXPRESS BUSINESS 

In various regions, particularly in the central West, the 
North Atlantic states, and on the Pacific coast, electric rail- 
ways are actively engaged in carrying freight and express 
traffic. The Census Bureau showed that in 1907 all electric 
lines combined received $6,792,000 in gross earnings from 
this branch of their business, as compared with $1,439,000 
in 1902. This is an increase of 372 per cent in five years, 
but in the aggregate compares unfavorably with the earn- 
ings from passenger fares amounting to $382,132,000. 

While but 1.7 per cent of the gross earnings of all elec- 
tric railways comes from their freight and express traffic, 

^ U. S. Bureau of the Census, Special Report on “Street and Electric 
Railways, 1907,” p. 286. 
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the propoi'tion in the case of interurbans alone is doubtless 
considerably greater, and in the above-named regions is an 
item of importance. An investigation covering 182 repre- 
sentative internrban lines showed that in 190G seventy-one 
of those examined handled freight and express tralfic. A 
recent inquiry by a committee of the American Street and 
Interurban Railway Transportation and TrafRe Association 
showed that in some cases the revenues from this branch of 
their service eomstitute a material addition to their passen- 
ger revenues. The following table, compiled from the re- 
port of this committee, contains the returns from the ten 
companies, out of a total of thirty-nine, showing the highest 
freight ratios : 


Revenue prom Freiqht Trappic 


Company. 

Passtintsor. etc » 
Rovuuuoa 

T<»tal FnnitUt 
Iloveuuos.^ 

Per Cent of 
Pttvenuoa from 

Length of 
Line 
(MiIqb) 

9 . . .. 

$ 68 , 917.43 

$ 10 , 689.98 

22 0 

26 4 

10 . . 

84 , 985.09 

23 , 877.27 

22 0 

41 3 

11 

86 , 719.46 

12 , 210.42 

13 0 

33 0 

13 ... 

387 , 371.23 

50,55671 

11 5 

139.0 

15 

110 , 331.75 

20 , 384.11 

15 6 

36 1 

17 

44 , 601.19 

14 , 705.20 

24 7 

14 6 

20 . . . 

. 51 , 255.18 

17 , 036.60 

24 9 

11.6 

27 

77 , 960.81 

73,544 14 

48 5 

8.0 

30 

233 , 218.81 

34 , 085.32 

12 8 

54.0 

38 

164 , 549.50 

26,514 51 

13 85 

39.1 


1 Inrludinfi mail matter. 


The largest railway examined was one reporting a gross 
revenue from operation of $2,400,000, eight per cent of 
which was derived from its freight, express, and mail 
traffic. 

In 1907, the United States Census Bureau likewise ob- 
tained returns from thirty-seven electric interurbans as to 
their freight and express business. “ One system — ^the Chi- 
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eago, Harvard & Geneva Lake Railway — reports as high a 
proportion as 52.9 per cent, six other roads, proportions 
ranging from 20.8 per cent to 27.3 per cent, and several of 
the sj’-stems report below 5 per cent, and two evcjn loss 
than 1 per cent.” There are ntiniez’ons large interurbans 
with aiiprceiable freight ratios, such as the Eastern Ohio 
Traction Company with 27.3 per cent; the Chicago & Mil- 
waukee Electric Railroad with 13.7 per cent, Illinois Trac- 
tion Company with 12.1 per cent; Detroit & Port Huron 
Shore Line Railway with 13.4 per cent; Detroit, Jaelcson 
& Chicago Railway with 16.2 per cent; Cedar Rapids and 
Iowa City Railway & Light Company with 15 1 per cent; 
Pacific Electric Railway (California) with 6 7 per cent; 
and the Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad Company with 
24.4 per cent. 

Throe leading freight services and groups of commod- 
ities comprise the freight business of electric railways. The 
first service is that of rural trolley lines carrying farm 
products to market, and miscellaneous manufactures and 
merchandise to the country stations. Milk, butter and 
eggs, fruit, poultry, cattle and hogs, and all kinds of farm 
products are collected for delivery in the cities; and farm 
machinery, hardware, groceries, flour, lumber, coal, fer- 
tilizers, and general merchandise are carried in return. 
The second comprises the car-load traffic in heavy freight 
carried by the electric lines as feeders of the steam rail- 
roads. Where the gauge permits and traffic arrangements 
are entered into, cars are interchanged, and much heavy 
freight is carried by the electric lines between the steam 
terminals at the large cities and the smaller towns not 
reached by the steam railroads. Not all such traffic in 
car-load lots, however, is carried by the electric lines as 
feeders to steam railroads. Some lines carry ear loads of 
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stone, gravel, coal, and similar articles incleiiendently On 
the lines of the Illinois 'I'raetion System, for instance, there 
are seven coal mines dependent wholly upon it for an outlet, 
and one hundred mines jointly served by the electric line 
and steam railroads. The electric system during the winter 
months handles an average of 1,000 car loads of coal 
monthly. 

The third and most important service is the handling 
of pai’cels and lighter packages into and out of the large 
cities. This trafSc may be haudled cither as less than car- 
load freight or as express goods. If carried as the former 
it is handled by the regular traffic department, and if taken 
as express traffic it may be handled in this way, or through 
express companies. On some lines it is handled by regular 
express companies or other outside concerns paying from 
33i to 40 per cent of their gross receipts to the electric 
lines. Others have organized subsidiary express concerns. 
Express goods as distinct from regular freight are carried 
to de.stination as rapidly as possible. C. 0. D. shipments 
are usually permitted, and a collection and delivery service 
is maintained. 

Much of the freight traffic, especially of the heavier 
commodities, is carried at night so as not to interfere with 
the passenger schedules. It, moreover, serves as a means 
of profitably using the simplus current which is available 
after the heavy passenger traffic of the day has diminished. 
Many lines regularly sell current for lighting purposes and 
use the remainder for their freight service, and such pas- 
senger service as is maintained at night. 

In competing with steam railroads and developing this 
freight traffic, the electric lines depend upon lower rates to 
an even less extent than in tlieir passenger business. Their 
express rates are usually lower than those of regular express 
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companies, but their freight rates arc as high as tiiose of 
steam railroads and in some cases are higher. Some electric 
lines have adopted the regular steam railway classification 
and issue commodity tariffs on articles, such as flour, feed, 
hides, Avheat, milk, clay produehs, coal, gravel, stone, and 
live stock, similar to those of steam railroads. The electric 
companies are sonietinies taken into the local freight traffic 
associations of the steam lines, and at times make joint 
rates with them. The Grand Haven & Muskegon Raihvay, 
for example, has joint tariffs with the Goodrich Transit 
Company; the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati & Louisville; and the Chicago & Great Western. 

They depend chiefly upon improved shipping facilities, 
frequent service, and aggressive solicitation and advertis- 
ing. They construct freight stations near to the shipper 
and consignee, place active agents in charge, rush through 
shipments with a minimum of delay, examine and settle all 
claims for loss and daim^c as rapidly as possible, and ar- 
range schedules to suit their patrons. Various electric 
railways, such as the AVaterloo, Cedar Palls & Northern 
Railway, at AVaterloo, la., have constructed special belt 
lines around the outer sections of cities and through the 
manufacturing districts, so as to develop their freight 
business. 

Being local concerns they are able to do very effective 
solicitation and advertising. Agents are sent out, even be- 
fore the freight service is begun, to visit fanners, merchants, 
and other shippers to obtain promises of patronage. Stock 
raisers are personally visited and special side traelm and 
equipment provided for them. Many electric railways have 
succeeded in locating factories upon their lines, and one 
company has located fifteen grain elevators on one of its 
divisions. The Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad, an 
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electric sysleni ol 222 miles ol track, operates a “ Iruit 
special,” wliich carries lecturers throii^rh the fruit gjwuig 
districts to instruct the growers in improved methods of 
raising and handling their fruit. Some electric lines are 
hindered in the freight service by the absence of sufficient 
power, heavy freight interfering with the passenger sched- 
ules. Others have the standard street railway gauge of 
five feet two inches instead of the standard steam rail- 
road gauge of four feet eight and one half inches, and 
cannot interchange freight cars. Their value as feeders 
is in that way seriously reduced. Some are barred from 
transporting heavy car-load freight by the expense of elec- 
tric locomotives, and some are unable to establish working 
relations with the steam railroads. 

The greater share of the freight shipments on electric 
railways is noncompetitive. A portion of the less than ear 
load and the express traffic into and out of large cities is 
taken from the steam railroads, but most of this and practi- 
cally all the ear load and rural business is newly created. 
As a result many steam railroads do not oppose the freight 
services of the electrics and some encourage the business, 
because the electric lines act as feeders. Products carried 
from the farms to be sold in adjacent markets, and goods 
transported from the cities to the farms, seldom reduce the 
traffic of steam railroads; while shipments collected from 
the farms and smaller towns for delivery in distant markets 
manifestly increase the traffic of the steam lines. 

A large part of the success of the electric interiirbans 
in the freight service is directly due to their ability to 
make traffic arrangements with the steam railroads. Some 
steam lines have opposed them by refusing to enter into 
such arrangements and by cutting rates; and, in various 
western states, laws have been passed to prevent temporary 
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rate wars. Bui “ it is a pleasure to note that the hostile 
attitude toward electric roads exhibited by some of the 
steam lines is steadily lessening, and that the freight hand- 
ling facilities of tlie former are being regarded in the more 
welcome light of feeders to the steam roads. ” ^ Of the steam 
railroads making special reports to the Census Bureau in 
1907, but four reported any material effect upon their 
freight business, and these referred to specific kinds of 
freight, such as milk, fruit, vegetables, package, and less 
than car load local freight. 

The service of electric interurbans, on the Avhole, is as 
yet in a transitional stage, and its ultimate effect upon the 
fares and services of steam railroads is largely conjectural. 
At the present time the only widespread and keen com- 
petition is in the short-distance passenger business, where 
the electric lines are generally successful. Competition in 
the long-distance passenger business has begun, but the 
aggregate effect upon this branch of steam railroad busi- 
ness has been to increase rather than to decrease it. Keen 
competition in the freight and express business has arisen 
only at certain points, and thus far, by acting as feeders, 
the electric lines have in the aggregate also increased this 
branch of steam railroad traffic. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVII 

ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EXPRESS SERVICE 

PareolH ti'ixnsportntion liefoie organizntinn of service — Kiivly 

cvpi iN'X coiiipaiiK'S — I Iiiriuloii — AdiiiiiB — WolK, Pargo — Amevipaii 
— United States — Other oiimpmiies — Mileage of leading eoni- 
panios. 

Bkpobe the advent of steam railroads a simple express 
service was rendered by the staye driver and steamboat cap- 
tain, and later parcels were freqnently accepted for de- 
livery by train condnetora. “ Three limes as many parcels, 
however,” says Mr. A. L. Stimsou, an early express man, 
” went by private hands without cost. Merchants and 
others, now living (1881), who used to travel in those days 
between New York and Boston, will remember how they 
used to be burdened, by their fx’ieuds and acciuaintanees, 
with money, packages, and bundles to deliver upon their 
arrival. If a person was going to New York, it was usually 
known a week or two beforehand, and his friends and ac- 
quaintances would not only send their own bundles by him, 
but indicate him to others as a man who would accom- 
modate them also. To such extremas w'as this practice 
carried that strangers even were expected to afford the 
like favor.” ^ 

The possibility of relieving this situation by establish- 


‘ A. L. Stimaon, “ History of the Express Business,” p. 31. 
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ing a X'egiilar cxprcsH service aijpiMled to one Willlani p. 
Harndexi, of Boston. About 1839, he obtained the fii-st 
express contract ever Lsauocl in America from tlie Boston & 
Providence Railroad, and began to receive and carry par- 
cels between Bo.ston aiul New York. For sevei'al months 
a hand vali.se served to carry the articles intru.sted to him. 
But it soon became ncees.s}ii-y to arrange for additional office 
space and special facilities on the railways and steamboats, 
and to send out expres.s messengers. In 1840 he e.xtcnded 
his service to Philadelphia and to England. Mr. Hamden 
died in 1845, but Hurnden & Company’s e.xin-ess business 
was, in 1850, further extended into the South. ‘ ‘ The Ham- 
den Express was regarded as a great institution in the 
Southern States as well as north and east. ’ ’ ^ 

Meanwhile, however, the success of Hamden & Company 
had induced the formation of other expre.s.s companies. 
As early as 1840 Alvin Adam.s, the founder of the Adams 
Express Company,- began to compete for the New York 
and New England business. For .some time the entire busi- 
ness of Mr. Adams was handled by three or four individ- 
uals. In the late 40 ’s, however, Adams & Company became 
prosperous, by 1850 or 1851 its .service was extended into 
the Southern States, and it established offices as far west 
as the mining ■' camps of California. It was in active com- 
petition with various other companies, and the result was 
one of the early expre-ss consolidations. In 1854 Adams & 
Company, Harnden & Company, Thomp.son & Company, 
and Kinsley & Company were consolidated into the pre.sent 
“ Adams Express Company.” 

By 1850 another of tlxe large express companies had 

* /bid., p. 60. 

* E. R. Johnson, “ American Railway Transportation,” p. 102 (1908). 

' A. L. Stimson, p. 258, 
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emerged from the competitive field. In 1841 a company 
later known as Livingston, Wells & Company began to 
operate between Albany and Buffalo. It was founded by 
two express pioneers — Crawford Livingston and Henry 
Wells. Pour years later another company, known as Wells 
& Company, was organized by Mr. Wells, William G. 
Fargo, and Daniel Dunning to operate west of Buffalo over 
a steamboat and wagon route. Letters were carried by this 
“ Western Express ” in competition with the United States 
Government over a field extending from Chicago to Bangor, 
Me. In 1850 a third competitor, Butterfield, Wasson & 
Company, began operation over the New York Central 
Railroad. A movement then arose for consolidation, and 
in the same year “ The American Express Company ” came 
into existence. 

The field that most appealed to Henry Wells, William C. 
Fargo, and their associates was the far Wc.st. The above- 
mentioned Livingston, Wells & Company had previously 
made an ineffective beginning in California, and in 1852 
these men founded “ Wells, Fargo & Company.” The 
stage coach and ponies were the favorite means of trans- 
porting its packages until seventeen years later, when the 
first transcontinental railroad was completed. Adams & 
Company withdreiv from California in 1854, and the com- 
pany to whom it relinquished its interests, after several 
years of competition, sold out to Wells, Fargo & Company. 

In 1854 the ‘‘ United States Express Company ” was 
organized to do an express business in the central West, 
and the ” Southern Express Company ” was organized in 
1886 to operate throughout the South. Numerous smaller 
companies appeared during these years of organization. 
Among the most prominent lesser concerns is the National 
Express Company, operating northward from Neiv York, 
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now eontvollecl by the Aiiieriean Express Company. There 
are also the Ne\v York & Boston Despatch Express, Dun- 
lap’s Express, and Earle & Prow’s Express, all oi‘ M'hich 
arc controlled by the Adams Express Company, and oper- 
ated as departjiients ol the controlling company. 

Various well-known eoneerns, operating as separate 
companies, are subsidiary to railways and practically oper- 
ate in the capacity of fast freight linos. Such are the 
Dlobo Express Company of the Denver & Rio Grande and 
Rio Grande Western; the Southwestern & International 
Express Company of the El Paso & Southwestern Railroad; 
the Canadian Express Company of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way; the Pacific Express Company of the Mi.ssouri Pacific, 
Wabash and Union Pacific railroads; the Northern Ex- 
press Company of the Northern Pacific Railway; and the 
Great Northern Express Company of the Great Northern 
Railway. 

The fields of operation of the largest companies are still 
primarily in their original territories, but they have, by 
consolidation and by extension of their own lines, been vastly 
increased. The American Express Company covers an in- 
]a,nd mileage of over 50,800 ^ miles, chiefly throughout the 
East and middle West and beyond the Mississippi. The 
Adams Express Company operates on over 35,000 miles 
of line chiefly in the Bast and middle West, hut also west- 
ward on the Frisco System and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad. The United States Express Company, 
likewise, has a mileage of over 30,400 miles largely in the 
East and middle West, but has contracts also with the Rock 
Island and St. Paul railroads. Wells, Fargo & Company 
operates on over 01,800 miles of railroad throughout the 


Six thousand miles in foreign countries 
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far West and Soutliwest, and eastward on the Erie Railroad 
and the New Susquehanna & Western. The South- 

ern Express Company operate.s on about 31,400 miles of 
railway throu{>'hout the Southern States. 
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THE BUSINESS ORGANIZATION OF THE EXPRESS SERVICE 

Ri'ct'ipts anrl not incoino of the siK Iniso eompanios — Paitnerslup 
ami coifiDvato 01 jfmiizntion — C'apitaliziif ion and ownership 
tlieieof — O kws and net earnings — llusinosa oiganiKation of the 
cx-int'ss SOI vice. 


At prasent the express business is dominated by six 
leading concerns — ^tbe Adams, American, Pacific, United 
States, Southern, and Wells, Fargo & Company. Of these, 
moreover, the Southern is controlled by the Adams Express 
Company, and the Pacific by the Gould railways and the 
Union Pacific. In 1907 the Census Bureau enumerated 
thirty-four expx-ess companies, but 87.5 per cent of the total 
mileage of 235,903 miles was covered by the six largest 
companies. They also earned 93 per cent of the total gross 
receipts of $124,327,800 and 79.6 per cent of the total net 
income of $13,083,900. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1908 reported eighty-five express companies 
doing an interstate business, but most of them are of minor 
importance. 

Four of the leading companies — ^the Adams, American, 
National, and United States — have retained their old finan- 
cial organization, and remain unincorporated associations. 
They are limited partnerships with a capital stock divided 
into shares usually without any stated par value. Sixteen, 
however, are corporations, and among them are the Pacific, 
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Soulliem, Wells, Fargo & Company, Great Northern, and 
Canadian Express Company. Twelve small coneex’ns are 
merely departments of railways; one is a partnership, and 
one is owned individually. 

The total capitalization of the seventeen leading ex- 
press companies, including the four large unincorporated 
associations, was stated in 1907 at $68,853,200.^ The re- 
maining companies were either foreign corporations, de- 
partments of railways, partnerships, or individual ooncerns. 
The capitalization in the aggregate is small as compared 
with the volume of business transacted. The Ainericim 
Express Company,- for example, has a capital of $18,000,- 
000, and a gross annual income of $31,909,000. 
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There is interrelationship of the express companies 
through direct stock ownership to the extent of $11,618,000, 
The ownership extends from domination, as in the case of 
the American over the National, and the Adams over the 
Southern, to holdings by the large concerns of each other’s 
stock. The Adams and American, for instance, hold stock 
in the United States Express Company, and the Southern 


^ Bureau of the Census, Special Reports, Express Business in the 
United States, 1007, p. 16. 

UMd. 
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in the American and Adams Express Company. The in- 
terrelationship is further extended by the private holdings 
of interests identified with all the leading companies. 

Over $20,600,000 of express company stock is held by 
railroad companies. The New York Central holds stock 
in the American Express Company; the Southern Pacific 
in Wells, Fargo & Company ; and, as was above mentioned, 
three lines control the Pacific Exprp.ss Company. Most 
of the remainder consists of holdings in subsidiary com- 
panies organized by the railroads themselves to conduct 
their express business. 

The express companies in turn hold over $22,200,000 
of railway stock. The Adams Express Company, for in- 
stance, holds stock in eighteen railroads, and particularly 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad and Norfolk & Western. In 
addition they hold $12,300,000 of railway bonds. 

The gross earnings of express companies, as above 
shown,^ are very large as compared with the capital em- 
ployed. This is because, from the operative standpoint, 
they are virtually a part of the railways which furnish the 
bulk of the facilities needed and operate the cars. For 
these services, however, the express companies are obliged 
to pay heavily, and as a consequence their net income is, 
with few exceptions, not extraordinarily large. 

In a recent statement to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the United States Express Company, for instance, 
showed gross earnings of $17,484,376, and operating ex- 
penses of $16,669,681 ; net earnings of $514,695, and a net 
income of $939,838. The statement showed that the leading 
costs were transportation (46.1 per cent) ; salaries and 
wages (28.7 per cent) ; commissions (6.16 per cent) ; and 

‘ Kindelvs. Adams Exp. Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Heps., 486 (1908), 
figures for 1907. 
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stable expenses (6.67 per cent). Wells, Fargo & Com- 
pany,^ likewise, stated that in 1908 out of $24,491,000 of 
gross receipts, $11,061,000 were paid to the railways. 

The Interstate Cominerce Commission has twice ^ stated 
that the profits of Wells, Fargo & Company are excessive, 
hut has not made that charge in the case of the Adams, 
United States, and American express companies. It is 
notable that the finst-named company in 1910 increased 
its capital stock from $8,000,000 to $24,000,000, and paid 
an extra dividend of 300 per cent. The real profits of most 
of the leading companies, however, have been large through- 
out the course of years, and ai‘e not fully indicated by 
dividends and yields on their capital stock. Some of them 
have investments exceeding their entire capitalization, and 
these “ probably represent’ the profits of the past.” 

The internal organization of the express companies is 
simple. Subject to the general officers of the association 
or corporation is the General Superintendent with admin- 
istrative authority over the entire service. Large com- 
panies provide a separate traffic department with a Super- 
intendent of Traffic at its head to fix express rates, issue 
taritfsrand stimulate traffic. For purposes of operation the 
company’s field is divided into divisions, under Division 
Superintendents, whose main work is to send out route 
agents, personally visit offices, and generally supervise all 
the agents in their division. 

Stations are managed by Station Agents, who personally 
or through Helpers and Drivers receive and deliver the ex- 

1 Maricopa County Commercial Club vs. Wolla, Fargo & Co., XVI 
I. C. C. Reps., 182 (1909). 

* Kindel vs. Adams Exp. Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 491 (1908) ; 
Maricopa County Commercial Club vs. Wells, Fargo & Co., XVI I. C. C. 
Reps., 183 (1909). 

> Kindel vs. Adams Exp. Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 486 (1908). 
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press goods, solicit traffic, collect on C. 0. D. shipments, do 
an order and cojminssion business, and perform all the de- 
tailed duties of the local offices. In thickly settled regions 
from one half to two thirds of these station agents receive 
salaries, Ayhile in the West, Southwest, and parts of the 
South not over ten per cent are paid in tliis way. The 
remainder work on a commission of usually ton per cent 
on the traffic received and forwarded. At small points of 
very light traffic a local merchant or other business man 
is sometimes induced to accept an agency on the commission 
basis. At some points express companies and railroads, 
or two express companies, jointly employ a local agent. 

Route Agents are sent out by the Division Superinten- 
dents to examine the local agencies, explain the required 
books and reports to new agents, solicit business, and per- 
form special duties. Messengers are placed in charge of 
the express goods and cars while in transit. 

The American, United States, and Wells, Fargo ex- 
press companies maintain separate and distinct foreign 
departments, for the handling of their international ex- 
press business. None of the other companies, except the 
Adams Express Company, engages in the foreign business. 
The Adams Express Company, however, owns nearly the 
entire capital stock of the Morris European and American 
Express Company, and this company in effect is ‘ ‘ the same 
adjunct to the Adams Company which the foreign depart- 
ments are to the other three companies.”^ Much of the 
international express business is handled ,by the regular 
“ freight forwarders,” who engage in the business of for- 
warding all classes of freight for American shippers. 

The foreign express business is handled differently from 


^ iniman as. Adams Exp. Co. et oZ., XIV I. C. C. Reps., 340 (1908). 
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the domestic business. The foreign business is not ifirgn 
enough to warrant the maintenance of separate bnsine.ss 
organizations The express companies, therefore, mako ar- 
rangements with Forwarding Agents in foreign couiitrie.s. 
The agreements between them are reciprocal, both parties 
agreeing to interchange all express goods destined to tlieir 
respective territories. Instead of performing a complete 
express business, the foreign department of an exxiress 
company performs the soiwiees of an express forwarder. 

REFERENCES 

Consult references at close of Chapter XLllI, pp. a22-!123. 
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BUSINESS RELATIONS BETWEEN EXPRESS COMPANIES 
AND CARRIERS 

Provisions of llic contract between express and railroad companies — 
Payments made by express companies to railroads — Contract 
provisions as to express rates — Business relations of express and 
steamsliip companies. 

The business relations between the express companies 
and railways are definitely fixed in contracts which stipu- 
late the obligations of each. These oonlracts, like those of 
the Pullman Company, are privately made and their pro- 
visions vary. Their nature, however, may bo seen by a 
glance at the more important sections of the “ Agreement 
Between the Pennsylvania Eailroad Company and the 
Adams Express Company,” of Jiuie 2G, 1907, 

In this contract the railroad company agrees (1) to 
furnish facilities for the prompt transportation of express 
goods and messengers on the passenger, mail, and express 
trains designated by the railway officials in ” good sound 
ears marked ‘ Adams Express Company,’ ” or in the bag- 
gage and combination cars. (2) It agrees that all traffic 
offered for transportation on passenger trains, except cer- 
tain specified kinds, shall he considered express traffic and 
turned over to the express company. (3) The railway 
hinds itself voluntarily not to grant express facilities to 
any other company on more favorable terms than provided 
in this contract. (4) It agrees to ” furnish transporta- 
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tion ov^ ferries and on liglitera, switching, and such use 
of telegrajih and telephone lines controlled by it, as will 
not interfere with, its own needs or its obligations under 
contracts with other companies. However, for unusual 
services a reasonable charge will be made. If no additional 
room has been provided, the express company will be per- 
mitted to occupy space in stations already constructed, but 
where it has been or may be necessary to furnish accommo- 
dations exclusively for such express matter in any station, 
the express company shall pay a proper and reasonable com- 
pensation therefor.” It also provides free transportation 
for the personal property and supplies of the express com- 
pany and for its officers and employees. 

The Adams Express Company on its side agrees (1) 
that all its traffic shall be subject to published tariffs, copies 
of which shall be furnished to the railroad upon request, 
and that its rates, rules and practices shall be subject to 
the approval of the railway. (2) It agrees to pay to the 
carrier fifty-six per cent of the gross receipts from the 
express business passing over its lines. In case of interline 
traffic the railway is to receive fifty-six per cent of the 
proportion determined by the express rates over the various 
lines traversed. There are, however, various exceptions, 
the prorating, for example, in case of interchange with the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad being done on a mileage 
basis. (3) The railway is furnished with the original state- 
ments of waybills received and of interline settlements, 
” together with such books, vouchers, waybills, and records, 
of whatever nature, in the possession of the express com- 
pany, as the railroad company deems necessary for the 
purpose of determining the correctness of such settle- 
ments.” The railway may examine in detail the accounts 
of the express company. (4) The express company as- 
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sumea all risk of loss or damage to property or persons 
“ whether the same may occur through the gross negligence 
of the railroad company or its employees, or otherwise.” 
(5) It agrees to carry free of charge for the railway all 
money and otlier packages peilaining to the business of the 
railway, the latter assuming risk of loss or injury in such 
eases not due to the theft, dishonesty, carelessness, or in- 
efficiency of the express employees. (6) Wherever the 
express company transacts business over the lines of a road, 
it agrees to transport a full share of the competitive busi- 
ness over the lines of the Pennsylvania Raib’oad, and (7) 
all emplo3mes of the express company are subject to the 
rules of the railway while on its trains or premises. 

The suras paid by the express companies according to 
their contracts vary from forty to sixty per cent of the 
gross receipts. The contract between the United States Ex- 
press Company and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
waj*^,^ for example, provides for the payment of fifty-five 
per cent and a minimum payment of not less than $170 
per mile per annum for each mile comprised in the lines 
of the railway except certain lines for which less sums are 
specified. The United States Express Company® pays 
to tlie Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company forty per cent 
of the gross revenue; the Southern Express Company® 
pays forty-five per cent to the Loixisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company ; and to the Atlantic Coast Line it pays fifty 
per cent in the case of perishable goods, and forty per 
cent in the case of other freight and money packages. The 
American Express Company^ pays fifty-five per cent to 


‘ Agreement of July 1, 1904. * Agreement of August 17, 1887. 

• Reynolds »8. Southern Express Co., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 536-538 
(1908). 

* Agreement of Juno 12, 1910. 
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the Uuion Pacific with a niiniinuBi of $1,478,400 anunally. 
'I'hcre is a small number of ex^ji'css ^ conti’aets which re- 
quire the payment of a limited sum per year; and a few 
which require payment on a tonnage basis. 

The contracts didCcr also as regards the relation be- 
tween freight and express rales. Instead of requiring the 
approval of the railway for all express rates made, the 
most common “ requirement is that they shall be at lca.st 
one and one half times the freight rates. Others require 
a minimum of, say, twice the freight rates for noucom- 
pelitive traffic, while for competitive traffic the exjiress 
rates shall not be less than the rates fixed by other express 
carriers between the same points, except when necessary to 
retain a proper proportion of the business. The minimum 
express rates stipplated vary from 50 to 150 per cent more 
than the freight rates. 

The contract of the Adams Bxpres.s Company with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad differs from the usual contract, 
also, as regards the carrier’s right to transact o.xpress busi- 
ness with other eompanias. There usually is an exclusive 
clause which during the life of the agreement grants to the 
express company a monopoly of the railway's entire ex- 
press business. These “ exclusive contracts ” “ have been 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The express business on water lines may be transacted 
either under contract or under trip agreements. Under 
the contract* between the Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany and the Adams Express Company, for instance, the 


* H. S. Julier, Gen. Manager of American Express Co., in “Railway 
Mail Pay,” by The Postal Service Commission (1900), Part I, p. 520. 

* Kindel »s. Adams Express Co. et al., XllI I. C. C. Reps., 485 (1908). 
» 117 U. S. 1 (1886). 

* Agreement of October, 1906. 
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steamship eompauy furnishes the facilities on board, and 
the express company pays all other expenses. The payment 
to the steamship company varies with the kind of com- 
modity carried. General merchandise yields fifteen cents 
per cwt. to the steamship company on through, and twenty- 
two cents on local traffic; horses $150 each, and money 
forty per cent of the gross revenue. The contract also con- 
tains the exclusive clause. 

Express companies engaged in the foreign express busi- 
ness usually make trip agreements with the ocean carrier 
at current rates as other shippers do, dispatching their 
packages by the line having the first sailing. Sometimes, 
however, yearly ^ contracts are made with the steamship 
company, so as to obtain space at agreed rates instead of 
depending upon the current market. 

REEERENCES 

Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 322-323. 


1 'Ullman vs. Adams Express Co. el al , XIV I. C. C. Reps., 345 (1008), 




CHAPTER XL 


EXPRESS SERVICE AND SHIPPING PAPERS 

Services performed by express rompanics — Order and commission 
department — Sliipping papers, desciiption and fonns — Receipt — 
Waybill — Pre])nid sliipnient — C. 0. D. stiekei and envelope — 
Livestock contract — Special contract — Export and import bills 
of lading — Shipper’s manifest — ^Invoices — Foreign waybill — Sta- 
tistics of trailic. 


Express traffic is no longer confined to the high-class 
parcel business. Perishable commodities of all kinds, re- 
quiring rapid delivery, are now being regularly handled. 
Whole car loads of live stock are shipped by express, and 
occasionally shipments of heavy machinery are handled 
at special rates. 

In addition, the express companies make special pro- 
vision for the shipment of currency, bullion, gold and silver 
coin, and precious stones. In conjunction tvilh tins they 
do a large banking business. “ Express money orders ” 
to the extent of $147,346,000 were issued by thirteen differ- 
ent companies in 1907. They are transferable documents 
payable to the person mentioned therein, and the maximum 
value of a single order is fifty dollars. Pour companies 
also issued “ travelers’ checks ” to the amount of $19,270,- 
000. These checlcs are issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, $100, and $200. They are cashed at any agency' 
of the company and are accepted by all foreign hotels; 
but payable only to the purchaser whose signature is re- 
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quired as a means ol icientifieatjoii. Two companies issued 
$1,558,000 in “ letters of credit,” the pirrehaser of which, 
when identified, can draw upon the company for any 
amount stated in the letter. 

The express companies act as collecting agencies, as well 
as carriers of commodities. C. 0. D. shipments are held 
for collection hy the Receiving Agent, and a charge is made 
for the service. When carried by one company or by two 
companies in case a single graduate is authorized, the 
chnrge.s are fifteen cents for $2 or less, twenty cents for 
sums over $2 bnt less than $6, and twenty-five cents or 
more for larger smns according to the merchandise rate 
from the point of shipment. When carried by more than 
one company whei’e a single graduate is not authorized 
the charges for sums of $6 or less are fifteen cents 
for the collecting company and ten cents for each addi- 
tional company. Eor sums ranging from $6 to $25 they 
are twenty-five cents for the collecting company and fifteen 
cents for each additional one. Eor sums over $6 in silver 
coin or $25 in gold or currency, the charges are graded 
according to the merchandise rates of each company in- 
volved. 

Express companies, also, conduct an extensive ” order 
and commission department.” ^ “ Commodities of all kinds 
are bought and transi^orted on orders and are likewise 
transported and sold on orders. To care for and extend 
this branch of the business properly, the various companies 
maintain order and commission departments. In early 
days this business was solicited by special and route agents, 
who visited shippers personally. In later years, as distances 

i “Alleged Purchase and Sale of Commodities by Express Com- 
panies.” Interstate Commerce Commismon, Sen, Doc., 60 Cong., 1st 
SesB.,No.468,p. 5. 
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of shipments increased and wider territory was served, the 
printer’s and advcnlisur’s ails have been hroufrht into play, 
and the order and coniinission departments have been nsed 
on an extensive scale to increase the shipments by express.” 

“ Express business is carried on tlirongh order and 
commission departments in four different ways — viz., (1) 
a patron may order any commodity, subject to express 
shipment, whieh will be jnirchased by the company’s agent 
and transported to him for express charges; (2) a patron 
may deliver any commodity, subject to express shipment, 
to an agent of the comxmny, to bo transported to a cer- 
tain buyer and the agreed sale price collected and trans- 
mitted to the shipper for expi’css and money-order charges; 
(3) a patron may deliver any commodity, subject to ex- 
press shipment, to an agent of a company who will under- 
take to sell it through other express agents to tlie best ad- 
vantage on shipper’s account and tramsmit the proceeds 
for express and money-order charges; (4) a patron may 
request an express agent to perform any reasonable com- 
mission, such as collecting bills, filing papers for record, 
redeeming pledges, etc., which will be undertaken by the 
company for agreed charges.” The express agent will 
enter and clear articles at custom houses, transport goods 
in bond, exchange foreign money, redeem pawned articles, 
pay gas bills, and, “ in short, will attend to any legitimate 
business transaction as the customer’s agent.” 

The order and commission departments are effective 
means of traffic solicitation used by all the large companies 
except the Adams Express Company. This company will 
execute any reasonable commission but does not seek such 
business. It is a common practice for express companies 
to prepare lists of buyers and forward them to producers 
and shippers; and likewise to distribute lists of fruit and 
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vegetable growers, and shippers of oysters, fish, etc., among 
dealers and buyers. Periodical price lists are freely cir- 
culated among present and prospective patrons by some 
companies, and othei’s depend lai'gely upon personal solici- 
tation by route and station agents. 

Usually when goods are handled in this way the local 
agents have orders to turn them over to a dealer to be sold 
by him. However, if no dealer can be found to accept the 
commission, the agents sometimes do the selling. About 
five per cent of the selling is done by the station agents 
direct. Some agents receive commissions on their own 
account for finding markets for sellers; and until recently 
various agents of 'Wells, Fargo & Company bought and 
sold commodities on their own account. This latter prac- 
tice has been largely abandoned by order of the company, 
but it created the impression that the express companies 
were in the commission dealer’s business. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission found that “ the companies are 
not engaged in any buying and selling of commodities on 
their own account.” 

Many central dealers are opposed to the order and com- 
mission departments, while producers and growers gener- 
ally favor it. The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
ports: “ We believe, all the circumstances considered, that 
in the interest of growers and producers, as well as local 
dealers in communities served only by express companies, 
and in the interest of increased production in undeveloped 
regions and the consequent increased consumption of per- 
ishable products, the operation of the order and commission 
departments of the express companies should be allowed to 
continue.” ^ 


* Ihid,, p. 14. 
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EXPRESS SHIPPING PAPERS 

In the handling of express business the companies use 
a number of shipping papers. In a domestic shipment the 
first paper made out is the express receipt (Portri 1), 
sometimes called a bill of lading. It is a nou-negotiablo 
document containing the names of the consignor and con- 
signee, “ description ” of the article shipped, marks, value 
if stated, and the express contract. In the contract the 
shipper absolves the express company from liability for 
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loss, or damage resulting from “ acts of God,” or other 
causes beyond the control of the company, as in case of 
a railway bill of lading. In addition, however, the eon- 
ti’act absolves the company in case of “ any default or 
negligence of any person, corporation, or association to 
whom the above described property shall or may be deliv- 
ered by this company, for the pei’formance of any act or 
duty in respect thereto, at any place or point off the estab- 
lished I’oute or lines run by this company.” The contract 
on some i-eceipts states that the express company is at no 
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time liable “ unless in every ease tlie said loss or damage 
be proved to have occurred Iroiu the i'raiul or gross negli- 
gence of said company or their servants.” This provision, 
being of doubtful legality, is not contained in the receipts 
of all express companies. Some companies style tlieniselves 
” express forwarders,” thereby altc'uipting to limit their 
liability to that of forwardci-s only, but the courts ‘ re- 
gard them as eouiiuon carriers. All such unusual pro- 
visions are recognized as of dubious validity in the agree- 

ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 

O. O. D. 
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ments between express companies and carriers, according 
to which the express companies nsnally accept the burden 
of all ordinary loss or damage from whatever sources. The 
express receipt, however, may, legally and does, limit loss 
or damage to $50 unless a greater sum is declared by 
the shipper when he delivers his parcel; and certain arti- 
cles, such as glass, are accepted only at owner’s risk. 

A special express receipt is issued for money, specie, 
bonds, coupons, or other negotiable paper (Form 2) . 

As in case of freight shipments, the express companies 
make out a waybill. In local sliipments it is made out in 


' D. 0. Moore, “A Treatise on the Law ot Carriers,” pp. 36, 36. 
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triplicate, one copy being sent with the express goods, one 
retained by the Forwarding Agent, and a third sent to 
the company’s Auditor. In interline shipments additional 
copies are furnished to the connecting express companies 
(Form 3). 

A prepaid slip, showing the amount collected on pre- 
paid shipments, tiic name of consignor and consignee, des- 
tination and article, is issued daily by each agent and sent 
to the Auditor (Form 4). In forwarding C. 0. D. ship- 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Return proceeds in tins Envelope CAREFULLY SEALED, 
without delay. 

Do not deliver the whole or any p-art of the goods accompanying 
this Bill until you rcceivo pay therefor, and be careful to notice what 
money you receive, and as far ns practicable, send the same as received, 
and follow the special instructions of the shipper, if any arc given on tho 
bills. If goods are rufused, oi tho parlies cannot be found notify the 
office from whence received, with names and dates, and await furtlicr 
instructions. 

Never forward C!. O. D. packages Ix'yond destination without dii-ect 
orders from tho Shipper, received through the shipping office, or until 
the collection and charges are paid. 

When shippers require us to collect of consignees our charges for re- 
turning money, add such charges to the bill, and in EVERY CASE 
MARK THE TOTAL AMOUNT ON THE GOODS. 

ggr* Printed instnictions MUST NOT BE DEVIATED FROM 
without the written consent of the Shipper, received tiuough shipinng 
office. 

Instructions AccoMPANYiNa Form 0. 


ments a C. 0. D. sticker, showing plainly the amount to be 
collected, the return charges, in ease the article is to be 
returned, and the name and address of the shipper, is at- 
tached to the package (Form 5). In returning money 
collected from the consignee a special C. 0. I), envelope is 
used, the money being placed into it and the envelope 
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sealed, stilehed and waybilled; nr llie agent may send an 
express money order, mailing il in this envelope to the 
agent at point oi‘ original shipment (Form 6). Upon de- 
livery oi the, article to the consignee, a receipt is taken from 
him in a receipt book. An rxpress bill (Form 7) is ren- 
dered with the delivery of goods not prepaid, and this 
when signed by the express agent acts as a receipt to the 
consignee. 

Tn shipping live stock by express a limited liabihty 
live-sloch contract is signed by the shipper This corre- 
sponds to the live-stock contract used by railroads, and 
limits the company’s liability to a stated maximum value. 
An excess charge is made if the shipper declares higher 
values. There is, likewise, a special contract for the trans- 
portation by express of paintings, statuary, and fragile 
merchandise upon an agreed valuation — $1,000 and up- 
ward, with a maximum of .$5,000. 

In foreign shipments of single article.'? the usual express 
receipt is issued. For larger shipments, however, and in 
any case upon demand of the .sliipxier, an export bill of 
lading is issued (Form 8). In shipments from the interior 
the provisions “ with respect to the service until delivery 
at the port of New York ” are those of the usual domestic 
express receipt, with the attempt to limit liability to that of 
forwarders only. The provisions with respect to the service 
after delivery at the port of New York are those of the 
usual bill of lading of steamshiii companies. Neither ex- 
press nor steamship company is liable for Ess or damage 
resulting from the risks of the sea, but only for loss or 
damage resulting from fraud or gross negligence, improper 
inspection of the craft before leaving port, and bad loading 
and handling of cargo, as fixed by tbc Act of Congress of 
February 13, 1893. Further risks are accepted by the 
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express company only in case 
marine insurance lias been un- 1 
dcrtaken by the company upon '* 
request of the shipper and 
payment by him. The same 
provisions are contained in the 
express impoH hill of lading. 

Foreign shipments also re- 
quire the issuing of a shipper’s 
manifest (Form 9), which fully 
describes the articles shipped 
and states their value in detail. 

It is sworn to by the shipper 
and deposited with the port col- 
lector. A copy of this or a spe- 
cial invoice is .sent to the com- 
pany ’s foreign agent for use in 
settling with the customs offi- 
cials of the foreign country. A 
special invoice is used in ship- 
ments to Canada, because of a 
recent Canadian law whereby 
the amount of duty payable by 
uuporter.s is fixed on the in- 
voice valuation less the cash 
discount. One copy i.s .sent to 
the foreign agent and two to 
the Canadian Government. In 
shipments to certain Latin 
countries, sueli as Portugal, 
Mexico, and Central and South 
America, special consular in- 
voices, made out before the 
S4 295 
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j'osidout coiisul of these countries, are issued, aud sometimes 
as many as four copies are demanded by the consul. 

The express com[)any for its own use makes out a 
foreign u'uyhdl, showing the name of the steamer on which 
the goods are shipped, point of shipment and destination, 
articles, value, wmiglit, name of consignor and consignee, 
numbers, amounts to be collected, prepaid, and* the propor- 
tion, if any, paid to the agents (Form 10). 

Accurate statistics of the total amount of express traf- 
fic are not available. The census of 1890 showed that at 
that time 98,118,430 jiackages, weighing 1,646,273 tons, 
were carried, 17,258,682 waybills of money shipments, and 
4,598,567 express money orders. The census of 1907 omit- 
ted the traffic statistics, but in 1908 the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stated that five of the large express 
companies — ^the Adams, American, Pacific, United States, 
and Wells, Fargo — annually carry over 100,000,000 pack- 
ages of merchandise and over 20,000,000 packages of money ; 
and in 1907 the Bureau of the Census reported 14,014,960 
express money orders and 792,737 travelers’ checks and 
letters of credit. 


REFERENCES 

Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 322-323. 



CHAPTER XLI 

CLASSIFICATION OF EXPRESS TRAFFIC 


Classes of expi css freight — “ Graduated scale of charges ” — ^Valua- 
tion charge — “ Spociai,” “ ooiumodity,” and “ scale ” rates — 
Prepay and colleot rates — Rates for collecting and remitting 
C. 0. D. collections — Com and currency lates. 


The basis of express rates, as of freight tariffs, is the 
classification corresponding to the railroad freight classifi- 
cations. The “ Official Express Classification ” ' is jointly 
concurred in by all the large express companies operating 
in the United States. 

Express traffic is not classified as minutely as is railway 
freight. But two general classes of commodities are every- 
where recognized — the “ merchandise ” and the “ gen- 
eral-special ” class.^ “ Merchandise ” includes the general 
package business with its infinite variety of parcels of light 
weight and relatively high value. The “ general-special ” 
class includes many commodities specified as such in the 
Official Express Classification. Among them are eggs, fer- 
tilizers, fish, hides, oystera, pigeons, poultry, fruit, lard, 
tallow, vegetables and dairy products; and they are car- 
ried at lower rates. Sometimes an additional ‘ ‘ special ’ ’ 


‘ No. Id, effective Aug. 1, 1909, F. G. Airy, Joint Agent. No. 20, 
effective Oct. 1, 1910. 

3 ITUmon va. Adams Express Co. et al., XIV I. C. C. Reps., 340 
(1908). 
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class ' is recognized. Such si^ecial or commodity rates are 
granted for the movement of particular commodities be- 
tween given points. 

A peculiarity of the expre.ss busine.ss for some time past 
has been their so-called “ graduated scale of charges,” 
which is used in computing the express rates on all mer- 
chandise not otherwise provided for. The scale now used 
by all important express concerns is given in their Official 
Express Classification. It is a table which shows the actual 
rate between any two points when the rate per hundred 
pounds of merchandise is known. The agent turns to the 
proper express tariff! to find the rate per hundred pounds 
on a given shipment between two points; and then, after 
weighing the merchandise, ho turns to the scale of gradu- 
ated charges. The horizontal column at the top indicates 
various rates per hundred pounds, while the vertical column 
at tho left indicates various weights, and the intersection 
of the proper columns shows the actual rate for any weight 
less than 100 pounds for any distance. 

A difference is made between shipments of seven pounds 
or less and those of greater weight, largely because of the 
competition of the United States Post Office,^* which carries 
weights of four pounds. Packages of seven pounds or less,® 
when carried by more than one company between points 
where joint tariffs are not in effect, are graduated but once, 
while larger packages under similar circumstances are 
graduated once for each company, unless otherwise author- 
ized in a joint tariff. However, in case of shipments classi- 

> Maricopa County Commercial Club rs. Wells, Fargo and Co., XVI 
I. C. C. Heps., 182 (1909). 

» Boise Commercial Club vs. Adams Express Co. et al., XVII I. C C. 
Heps., 116 (1909); Kindel vs. Adams Express Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. 
Reps., 475 (1908). 

® Rule 8 (b) and (o). 
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fied at higher than merchandise rates, the rate found in the 
graduated scale is multiplied by the number indicated. 
And in case the merchandise rate^ is iii2 or more per hun- 
dred pounds, “ pound rates ” are charged on shipments 
weighing over fifty pounds; when the mercliaudise rate is 
$1 5 or more per hundred pounds, pound rates are charged 
on shipments weighing over twenty pounds ; when it is over 
{|i20 per hundred pounds, pound rates are charged for all 
■weights, but the nnnimum charge is fifty cents. Pound 
rates are found by multiplying tlie number of pounds by 
the rate per hundred 2iounds and dividing by 100. If two 
or more packages “ are forwarded by the shipper at the 
same time to one consignee at one local addi'es.s, -n’cights 
may be ‘ ‘ aggregated, ’ ’ provided that each jiackage is given 
a minimum weight of twenty pounds and that a lower rate 
results from such aggregation. 

The classification provides a special valuation charge ■'* 
on merchandise valued at over $50 for sliipincnts of 100 
pounds or less, or on merchandise valued at over fifty cents 
per pound for shipments of over 100 jiounds. If the de- 
clared value exceeds this, the following extra charges are 
made : When the merchandise rate is $3 or h'&s per hundred 
pounds, ten cents for each $100 excess value or fraction 
thereof; when it exceeds $3 but is not over $8, the extra 
charge is fifteen cents for each $100 excess, and when it 
exceeds $8, the valuation charge is twenty cents for each 
$100 excess value. Special valuation charges are provided 
in case of paintings and statuary, animals, birds, and live 
stock. 

After stating various additional miles, the Official Ex- 
press Classification proceeds to classify all articles accepted 


1 Rule 8 (e) and (t). 


® Rule 9 (a). 
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under merchandise rates. Articles may be classed at mer- 
chandise rates, or one and one half, double, three, four, five, 
etc., times the mcrchandi.se rate. 

“ General Specials,” as previously stated, are certain 
specified articles, usually of lower grade. Unless “ Spe- 
cial ” or ‘‘ Commodity Rates ” apply, these articles are 
shipped under the rates of the so-called ‘ ‘ Scale N. ’ ’ Pound 
rates are charged with a minimum of thirty-five cents for 
one company and twenty-five cents each for two or more, 
unless the regular graduated merchandise rates arc leas. 
“ Seale N ” in a convenient form provides a table of rates 
in cents per hundred pounds for these articles. 

In addition to this the ela.ssifieation contains various 
other so-called ” scales.” Seale J conveniently states the 
rates per car load of horses or live stock, as based upon the 
graduated merchandise charges. Scale K similarly gives 
the scale rates in cents per hundred pounds on ale, beer, 
and other liquids and ice. Scale L states the rates on 
crated berries in cents per crate; Scale M, on crated eggs 
in cents per case of thirty and thirty-six dozen; and Scale 
0, on live poultry in cents per hundred pounds. 

There are various so-called “ sections ” which provide 
special rates on certain articles in order to compete with 
the Post Office. Section D grants a rate of one cent per 
two ounces and a minimum of ten cents to posters, books, 
catalogues, seeds, tubers, and forty-four other articles. Sec- 
tion E extends a rate of one cent per ounce and a minimum 
of fifteen cents on packages of merchandise or samples. 
All articles under Sections D and E must be packed so that 
contents may be examined, and charges must be prepaid. 
Value or amount of 0. 0. D. dues must not exceed $10 
per package, and the value and description of contents 
must be marked 'on the package. Various articles, such, 
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as jewelry, silverware, etc, are, liowever, excepted. These 
are known as prepay rates, as distinct from collect rates, 
and in shipments lo Boise, Idaho, hj'' the Adams Express 
Company were declared unlawful in so far as they made a 
difference in rates based upon time of paynienl. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ^ holds it to be “ a fundamental 
fact that there can he but one lawful rate between two 
points, and the law takes no cognizance whatcvc]* of the 
distinction made by express companies between prepaid 
and collect shipments.” Seale P states the rates pm- .iil,000 
charged for collecting and rcmiliing paid C. 0. D.’s and 
paid colleclions in amounts of less than !l45,000 when pay- 
ment is made in currency or gold. If the iiujrcliaiidisc rate, 
for instance, is seventy-five cents (»r under per hundred 
pounds, the rate is fifty cents per .“til, 000; if it is $16.50 
and not over $17 per hundred pounds, the rate is $8.50 per 
$ 1 , 000 . 

Scale Q states the express rates on gold coin, Scale R on 
currency, and Scale S on shipments of currency and gold 
coin in amounts of leas than $1,000. Seale II states the 
express rate on silver coin in amounts of less than $1,000. 
On larger amounts of silver coin the rate per $1,000 face 
value is the same as the merchandise rate per hundred 
pounds, with a minimum of fifty cents per $1,000. 

REFERENCES 

Consult references at close of Chapter XLIII, pp. 1522-323. 


‘ Boise Commercial Club va. Adams Express Co. et al., XVII I. C. C. 
Reps., 121 (1900). 



CHAPTER XLII 

EXPRESS TARIFFS AND RATES 

Explanntinn of local aiul joint niuicliandisc express tariff — BxtiacU 
from same — Distance ami basing tariffs — Decal and joint coiii- 
niodity tariffs — Scale and mileage tariirs — Factors considered in 
making expicss rates — ^Expicss rates for foieign sliipmeiits. 

In order to find the rate per hundred pounds of mer- 
chandise between two given points the agent turns to the 
proper express tariff. For shipments between common 
points'^ local and joint merchandise tariffs, issued by a 
common agent, are used. Tariff No. 1, for example, “ applies 
on merchandise shipped between offices m Section 1 and 
offices in Section 2. Section 1 comprises common points in 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia, 
while Section 2 comprises those in Arkansas, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Soutii Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, Mississippi, and Wyoming. In shipping from an 
office in Pennsylvania to one in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
or Ohio the agent ascertains the “ rate number ” of hi^ office 

*F. G. Airy, "Tariff for SMpnients Between Common Points,” 
I. 0. C. No. 496, effective Got. 15, 1909. 

• No, la, F. G. Airy's I. C, C. No. 463, effective May 1, 1909. 
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in Section 1 under the heading" Table No. 1 ” and that of 
the office in Illinois in Section 2. He then turns to a spe- 
cial table, known as Table No. 1, “ and the rate per hun- 
dred pounds AVI 11 be found at the intersection of the eolunm 
headed by the rate number of the office in Section 1 with 
the horizontal line of rates, at the left-hand margin of 
which appears the rate iminbcr of the office in Section 2.” 
In shipments between offices in Section 1 1o coruiiion points 
ill other states of section 2 the same ])roeediire is fol- 
loAved, but Column and Table No. 2 instead of No. 1 are 
consulted. 

The following extracts are from Tariff No. 1-A, in 
addition there are Tarill's Nos. 2, 3, and 4, ajiplicable to 
common points in other territories : 


SECTION I 

List of Common Points with Rale Numbers 



HaTU NUMDnilR 

CONNECTICUT 

Tiihli- Nu, 1 

Tablet No 2 

Grenville (Ad, A ) 

54 

115 

New London (Ad. A.) . 

54 

115 

MASSACHUSETTS 



Acton (A. NB.) 

40 

109 

Allston (.tid. A ) 

40 

109 

PENNSYLVANIA 



Albion (Ad. W.) 

30 

105 

Philadelphia (Ad, W.) 

11 

ms 

Pittsburg (Ad. A. P. W. W.) . - 

1 

101 
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SECTION II 

lAst of Common Points with Rate Numbers 



RaTIC NUMD33Ra. 

ARKANSAS 



Benton (P. W.). . 

447 


ILLINOIS 



Abingdon (Ad. W.) 

361 


Cluciigo (Ad. N., Noi. P., W. W.) 

323 



TABLE No. I 

Local and Joint Merchandise Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds 


Nas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 


70 

201 

60 

50 

60 

125 

75 


160 

235 ’ ! 

i66 

ioo 

ioo 

160 

126 


150 

376. .. 

375 

376 

376 

375 

375 


400 


TABLE No. II 

Local and Joint Merchandise Rates in Cents per 100 Pounds 


Nos. 

101 

102 

103 

104 



124 

401 

200 

200 

200 

225 



450 

435'.."...,; 

’375 

400 

400 

'466 

... 


'660 

















eso-A 

1326 

1325 

1325 

isso 



1500 
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For shipments ietiveen points one or hoth of which are 
“ exclusive ” — that is, not “ common ” — various typos of 
tariffs arc issued. "When the articles are carried by one com- 
pany the most common practice is to use its local merchan- 
dise tariffs. Some of these are very simple, statinj» tlie 
specific rates between a given office and other offices meu- 
tioned. 

EXTRACT FROM LOCAL MERCHANDISE TARIFF OF ADAMS 
EXPRESS COMPANY 

ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 

(Traffui Dcimrtmont) I. C. C. No 572 

Local Merohandiso Tariff 
Dutweon Wierton, W Vii. 
and 

Offices of Adams Express Co, as shown herein 


Issued February 7, 1910. Effective February 9, 1910. 

General Manager, Superintendent of Traffic. 

OFFICE LIST AND TARIFF 



HoUTii! No. 

Ratb. 

GEORGIA 



Atlanta 

1, 2 

350 

Blue Ridge 

2 

325 

Canton 

2 

325 

Cartersville 

1 

325 

KENTUCKY 



Aden 

3 

175 

Addison 

31 

225 


Others are more complex, dividing the field covered into 
sections,* and providing rate tables, as shown in the ea.se of 
the Airy Tariff, for shipments between common points. A 

* Adams Express Co., Local Merchandise Tariff, I, C. C. No. 566, 
effective March 1, 1910, 
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d.(2eliniug numbc'i' mi'c made iiii in llie usual simple form, 
but contain rates inserted witb a typewriter^ Some tariffs 
provide rate tables, but insert the artiial names of the sta- 
tions instead of the usual station numbers. 

EXTRACT FROM LOCAL MERCHANDISE TARIFF OF 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


SOUTHERN EXPltESS COMPANY 

(Traffic; Department). I. C. C No. 1236 

Local Merchandise Tariff 
INDIANA 

f On Interstate Traffic 

February 15, 1910. 

.uuciiuvc-. 

Issued Januai'y S, 1010. I On Intrastate Traffic 

January 20, 1910. 

Superintendent. Vico President. 


MERCHANDISE lUTES IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS 


Ayrshire, Ind 

Ayrshire 






Beck, Ind 

50 

Bock 





Birdseyo, Ind. . . . 

50 

■i!il 

Birdseye 




Boonvillc.Ind. . 

50 

■till 

50 

Boonville 



Bradley, Ind 

60 

Ittll 

50 

50 



West Baden, Ind. . . . 

60 

lilll 

50 

60 


West Baden 

Winslow(Pike Co.), Ind. 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Still others are in the form of distance tariff sJ‘ Each 
station is given an index number, and, with this in mind, 
the distance between two points can be ascertained from a 
mileage table. Rates can then be found for given distances. 

Besides the above-named local merchandise tariffs, ex- 
press companies may construct hasing iariffsf* to be used 

* Northern Express Co., Local Merchandise Tariff, I. C. C. No. 245. 

‘ Adams Expreas Co., Table of Distances between All Stations on 
the Iowa Central Ry., I. C. C. No. 267. 

’ I. C. C., “Regulations governing The Construction and Filing of 
Tariffs and Classifications of Express Companies,” effective August 1, 
1908, p. 7. 
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when thronsh rales are not specifically aulhorizod in local 
or coimnon joint tarills. Wells, Fari^o & To.^ has issued 
such a tariff. It is eonsti'iieted in aeelioiis, each one con- 
taining an alphabetical list of offices and tlie basing rates 
for an individual statu. 

When two or more companies carry merchandise be- 
tween offices, one or both of which are exclusive, one prac- 
tice is to issue joint merchandise tariff's. Such tarifl's are 
similar in form to local merchandise tariffs, but are jointly 
issued. If joint tariffs do not apply, the agent uses the 
through rates authorized by the originating company. 
Jmnt hasing transfer tariffs are issued by the separate com- 
panies to show the through rate on shipments destined to 
offices of connecting eoneurring companies Alphabetical 
lists cf offices “ are arranged by states so as to indicate all 
transfer points at which business may be transferred to 
connecting companies. “ They shall provide that the low- 
est charge that can be computed via any transfer point 
named therein shall be the through charge from point of 
origin to destination applicable via any transfer point 
named therein.” When joint tariffs are used, charges arc 
graduated but once, but when joint basing transfer tariffs 
are used, except in case of packages weighing seven pounds 
or less, they are graduated once for each company. 

In addition to the above-named class tariffs a growing 
number of commodity tariffs^ is being issued. Regular 
commodity tariffs may be either local or joint. The local 

' Wells, Fargo & Co., General Tariff — Pennsylvania, Supplement to 
I. C. C. No. 10, effective May 20, 1908. 

* Adams Express Co. Joint Basing Transfer Tariff, I. C. C. No. 20, 
effective March 1, 1910. . 

• Interstate Commerce Commission, "Regulations Governing the 
Construction and Filing of Tariffs and Classifications of Express 
Companies,” effective August 1, 1908, p. 8. 
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covi'Hiodili/ states speci/ie local rates on given articles 
betAVoeii staiivl poinls. 

EXTRACT FROM LOCAL COMMODITY TARIFF OF 
NORTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


NORTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 



LOCAL COMMOOIl’Y TAIIIPF 

Naming RaLc8 iier 100 pounds 
oil 

Fruit and Vcgtd,able3 

I. C. C. NO. 266 

From 

Via Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
to 

Hate per 100 pnunHsi. 

Portland, Ore . 

Dayton, Wash. 
Wartsburg, Wash. 

SI 30 

1 30 


Issued August 30, lOOi). Effective Novembers, 1909. 


Joint commodilij tariffs name specifitj through rates on, 
given articles between stated points, and are concurred in 
by connecting carriers. 

EXTRACT FROM JOINT COMMODITY TARIFF OF THE 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY, 

JOINT TARIST ON VnESH VIBII I. C. C. NO. 1208 
In connection with Adams Express Company 
From 

Morchcad City, N. C. 
to 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Rate per sugar bbl 

$6.00 

Rate per flour bbl 

5.S0 

Rate per 100 lbs 


Rato per sugar bbl. in ten bbl. lota 

6.76 

Issued March 18, 1910. 

Effective April 23, 1910. 
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Some commodity rates are named in so-called scale tar- 
iffs, wliich are based directly on the regular graduated 
merchandise rates, but name the rates in convenient form. 
Mileage tariffs are, likewise, used in shipping special com- 
modities. The following is an extract from a scale tariff on 
the mileage or distance plan ; 

ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY 

(Traffic Department) I. C. C. NO. 589 

SCALE NO. 17 

liOCAIi COMMODITY TARIPP 

Applying on Interstate Shipments of 
Milk and Cream 

Between all Adams Express Co. offices on the Iowa Central Railway 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul Railroad. 

(For list of officfts and for table of distances, see I C C. No. 607 and 
268 respectively.) 


DlBTANCl!], 

Milbs, 

Bcnlo for lOgul. Can, 
Conta 

ScaieforS gal, Can, 
CemtH 

Scale for 5 gal. Can, 
Cents. 

25 

20 

18 

14 

30 

21 

19 

10 

35 

22 

20 

15 

ioo 

30 

27 

2i 

310 

44 

40 

31 

505 

67 

51 

40 


Issued March 10, 1010. Effective April 1, 1910. 


Sometimes commodity rates are granted in the classiff- 
oation by placing them within the regular scale rates and 
Sections D and E of the Official Express Claasifleation. 
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In the making of express rates and classifications no 
definite standards are consistently followed, and the factors 
considered are not so well defined as in the making of rail- 
road freight rates. They are based upon costs only in so 
far as they must in the aggregate yield a profit, 'fhe cost 
of collection and delivery, rapid movement on express and 
passenger trains, special terminal facilities, and numerous 
special services I'endered, are sufficient reason why express 
rates must be considerably higher than railroad freight 
rates. The costs enter also in so far that the rates must 
yield a return on the investment. But in judging express 
rates tlie Interstate Commerce Commission ' does not regard 
this return in the same light as in the case of freight rates. 
A.S was previously shown, there is but sliglit connection be- 
tween express earnings and capitalization. It is essential 
‘ ‘ also to regard the value of the property used by the rail- 
ways in rendering their portion of the service. ’ ’ 

Express rates are fixed primarily at what the traffic will 
bear, and in determining that point various factors are con- 
sidered. Weight and distance are of prime importance, but 
neither consideration is consistently carried out. Rates * 
on packages of seven pounds or less do not increase with 
distance to the same extent that rates on larger packages 
do, because of the competition of the United States Post 
Office. Likewise, if the rale is $2 per hundred pounds and 
the package weighs over fifty pounds, pound rates are ap- 
plied instead of the regular graduated scale; and pound 
rates are applied akso to shipments of over 100 pounds. 

Weight and distance are further modified in the spe- 
cial commodity rates granted to many articles, in the dis- 
tinction between merchandise and general special rates, and 

‘ Kindel vs. Adams Express Co. et al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 482 (1908). 

“/bid., 475. 
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in sections D and E of the Official Express Classification, 
These modifications are made in order “ to move the 
traffic.” 

The postal service accounts for the low rates for small 
express packages, and for the so-called “ Postal Rates ” in 
.sections D and E. In these prepaid rates the policy of 
granting lower rates when paid at the point of origin than 
at destination is one that is opposed as unjustifiable by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.* At certain points the 
application of douhle graduaUon becomes of prime impor- 
tance. When merchandise is carried by more than one 
company between common points the single graduate is ap- 
plied, but when one of the two points is an exclusive office 
the double-graduate rule applies,® except on packages of 
seven pounds or less, and this results in througli rates which 
are higher than a combination of locals and in a violation of 
the long-and-short-haul princiiile. The increase in rates 
computed in this way is far beyond the cost of transferring 
the package from one company to another. The Adams 
Express Company, in shipments to Boise, Idaho, was or- 
dered by tlie Interstate Commerce Commission to file a 
new basis of rates. 

The contracts 'between the express companies and rail- 
ways exercise an influence upon express rates. As was 
shown above, they either establish a minimum with refer- 
ence 'to freight rates or require the approval of the railway. 
In order to protect the railroad service, both freight and 
passenger express rates and railroad rates •’ must remain so 


‘ Boise Commercial Club vs. Adams Express Co. el al., XVII I. C. C. 
Reps., 121 (1909). 

“ Ibid., p. 116. 

® Eindel vs. Adams Express Co. el al., XIII I. C. C. Reps., 484-485 
(1908). 
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far apart as not to attract too much ordinary freight to the 
express companies. But there is a wide field in which 
there is little or no eonipetilion between railways and ex- 
press companies. While the contracts usually stipulate a 
minimum of one and one half limes the freight rates, actual 
express rates usually are about three times the first-class 
freight rate. 

Cooperalion hetwcen the express companies is a factor 
in fixing express rates between competitive, points. They 
“ are fixed by tacit, if not express, agreements,” and there 
is “ a complete understanding as to the conditions under 
which businoas shall be received and handled.” ^ The Airy 
Joint Tariffs for shipments between common points, con- 
curred in by all the large express companies, are a result of 
this understanding. 

The hazard involved in carrying large quantities of 
breakable and perishable goods probably influences express 
rates generally. Its force is, however, reduced considerably 
by the usual provision of the express receipt contract, 
whereby ‘‘ articles of glass, articles contained in glass, and 
fragile articles are accepted at owner’s risk.” 

The value of the article as a rate-making factor is of fai* 
less weight than in the making of freight rates. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission states that ” no attention 
whatever is paid to value in naming rates for express serv- 
ice as an ordinary proposition. A package of merchandise 
weighing twenty-five pounds, of the value of $1, would be 
carried at the same rate as a package of the same weight of 
the value of $500.”* The additional sum charged in case 
the value of a package exceeds $50 is in the nature of in- 

» Ibid., 486. 

* UUman va. Adams Express Co. et al., XIV I. C. C. Reps , 34'0 
(1908). 
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surance to guarantee safe delivery. In the express classifi- 
cation, likewise, the value of the article is not very signifi- 
cant. There are but few classes, and they contain articles 
of widely dill'ering values. However, the division of ex- 
press goods into merchandise, general specials, and specials 
is partly based upon the intrinsic value of tlie articles. 
With the tendency of express companies to carry heavy 
articles, both in ear load and less than car load lots, more 
commodity rates are granted, and this is partly because the 
intrinsic value of these goods does not warrant regular 
merchandise rates. 

Express rates for foreign shipments are quoted by the 
foreign departments, of the American, United States, and 
Wells, Fargo companies, and by the Morris European and 
American Express Company. They publish and maintain 
schedules ^ of rates from New York to foreign markets on 
packages of 100 pounds or leas in weight, but not all of 
them are filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
An excess valuation charge is added for values of over $50 
at specified rates j and a marine insurance charge is added 
in case the shipper desires protection from marine loss or 
damage. The figures on page 316 are typical express rates 
on shipments from New York to various foreign cities. 

Foreign express rates for packages of over 100 pounds 
depend upon the fluctuation of ocean rates and the char- 
acter of the articles. They are special rates quoted by the 
express company upon receipt of each article and may 
differ with each consignment. 

In shipments of less than 300 pounds from the interior 
the charge usually consists of the foreign rate plus the 
regular domestic rate from the interior to the port. If, 


^Ibid. 
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however, a greater Aveight la sliiij^ted and the base rate ex- 
ceeds $1 i)er 100 pounds, “ the inland portion is reduced by 
varying aniounta, the per cent of reduction increasing as 
the base rate inereases.” If, for instance, the base rate is 
$4.50 per 100 pounds, the inland portion is reduced 33^' 
per cent. 

Express charges are now subject to federal and slate 
regulation, and thus the Government controls the niaxiinuin 
above which iiai'ticular rates may not rise. The scope of 
Government control of express companies Avill be consid- 
ered in the following chapter. 

REFERENCES 

Consult references at close of following chapter. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

PUBLIC REGULATION OP EXPRESS COMPANIES 

Provisions in Hepbnrn Act applying to express companies — ^In tlio 
Railway Kate Act of 1910 — Regulation oE expiess companies by 
the States — ^The demand foi a puicels post — Refeieuces for 
Chapters XXXVll to XLIII inclusive. 

Express rates have in recent years been n source of 
much complaint. The control of freight rates, however, 
was for many years of such overshadowing importance that 
the Interstate Commerce Law, Elkins Law, and most of the 
state railway acts were applied to the railways alone. The 
term “ common carriers,” as used in some of these laws, 
was not one of definite meaning, and in other laws was 
specifically limited to “railroads.” When, therefore, a 
public demand for greater control of transportation rates 
arose, a part of the program was to extend the scope of the 
railway commissions; and express companies, among other 
transportation agencies, were defined as common carriers. 

The Hepburn Act of 1906 declares express companies 
to be common carriers, subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as are railways. Under this act the Commis- 
sion can, upon complaint, fix a maximum interstate express 
rato, subject to review by the United States Circuit or 
higher federal courts. This power has at various times 
been exercised by the Commission. It, moreover, has made 
rulings concerning unfair discriminations. 
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All interstate express tariffs are Bled with the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission has defined in detail the specific 
form of such tariffs. No now rates may be put into effect 
or old ones changed without giving a notice of thirty days 
to the Commission or obtaining special permission from it 
for a shorter time. Ocean carriers between ports of the 
United States and foreign coimtries not adjacent are not 
subject to the terms of the Interstate Commerce Act, but 
inland carriers ‘ of export and iinpoid express traffic are 
obliged to publish their rates to and from the ports. 

Under the Hepburn Act the Commission has the power 
to prescribe a uniform system of accounts for e.xprcas com- 
panies, and has worked out a system now followed by all 
companies engaged in interstate business. It has power to 
examine the books of the companies in order to obtain evi- 
dence in rate or other cases, and to see that they are kept 
according to the prascribed system. 

The Railway Rato Act of 1910 still further extends the 
federal control over express companies, as it does over all 
other interstate carriers within its scope. It requires them 
to appoint an agent in ■Washington upon whom notice may 
be served in proceedings before the Commission or the 
newly created Commerce Court; it revises the long-and- 
short-haul clause, so that exceptions to it may be made only 
with the consent of the Commission; and it provides that 
through rates may not be higher than the sum of the local 
rates to intermediate points. The present difference be- 
tween express rates to exclusive, as compared with common, 
points frequently violates the long-and-short-hanl clause, 
and is directly affected by these provisions. 

* Interstate Commerce Coinmisaon, "Regulations Governing the 
Construction atid Filing of Tariffs and Classifications of Express 
Companies,” effective August 1, 1908, p. 40. 
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Tlio Comniissiiiii may, iindcr tliis act, reject all tariffs 
which do not state, and give lawlul notice ot‘, their effective 
date, and heavy penalties are imposed for failure to com- 
ply with its regulations as to their publicatioii and filing. 
Shippers may demantl a statement of rates upon written 
reiiuest, and may control the routing of their shipments, 
subject to supervision by the Gominission. The Commis- 
sion is given the power to fix maximum rates upon its own 
initiative, subject to review by the, newly created Com- 
merce Court, to promulgate classilications, to suspend pro- 
posed increases of rates, and to exercise greater power over 
through routes and joint rates. In any proceeding involv- 
ing proposed increases of rates, the burden of proof rests 
upon the company to show that the increase is just and 
reasonable. The Commission is, moreover, empowered to 
issue orders as regards any service or regulation whatso- 
ever which comes within the scope of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. Its power to call for information and reports 
is also enlarged. 

The above are the main provisions of the Railway Rate 
Act of 1910 directly affecting the rates and services of 
express companies. A more detailed analysis of the act 
is contained in Chapter XLVII. One hundred and twenty- 
four chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and other 
commercial organizations have recently united in a peti- 
tion to the Commission for relief from alleged excessive 
express rates. 

Numerous states have, likewise, brought express compa- 
nies within the scope of their railroad, corporation, or pub- 
lic utilities acts. This has been done in Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, North and 
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South Dakota, North and South Carolina, Nebraska, New 
York, Nevatia, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont, Virf^inia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The Georgia Coiiiui:.saion,’ for example, with power to tix 
maximum I'ates, has promulgated a general distance tariff 
of inerchaudisc? rales for intrastate express traffic, a spe- 
cial tariff for perishables and general specials; another 
for dressed poultry, fish, meat, and butter; a special milk 
tariff, a special local merchandise tariff, and various spe- 
cial commodity rates. These state statutes also recpiire 
the filing and publication of express tariffs and jirohibit 
unfair discriminations. Many of them require the publi- 
cation of the rates for a stated period of from ten to thirty 
days before applying them. In some states, as in Now 
York, Wisconsin, Washington, Minnesota, Oregon, klary- 
land, and New Jersey, the commissions have power to pre- 
scribe express accounts, and their usual practice is to adopt 
the system prescribed by the Interstate Conimcrcc Coimiiis- 
sion. In others, such as New York, Oregon, Vermont, 
Georgia, Maryland, New Jersey, and Nebraska, they have 
control over the issue of new securities. 

The Interstate Commerce Act and the various state 
laws have become an influential factor in the fixing of ex- 
press charges and the performance of express services. It is, 
however, largely because express rates are still high that a 
demand for a parcels iiost has arisen. The effect of post 
office competition is seen in the lower rates charged by 
express companies for packages of seven pounds or ]e.s.s 
than for larger parcels, and it is felt that if the post office 
increased its maximum weight allowance from four to ten 
or fifteen pounds the effect would become more widespread. 

^ Thirtj'-sixth Annual Report of the Railroad Comraiswon of Gcor^ 
(1908), Express Tariffs of the Georgia Commission, pp. 387-394. 
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An account of the parcels post may be found in Johnson’s 
American Railway Transporiahou, pp. 1G5-1G8. 
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CHAPTEE XLIV 

DEVELOPMENT OF RAILWAY MAIL TRANSPORTATION 

Origin of the coloninl post olfice — Eaiiy raiiway transportation of 
mails — riitroduetion of tiip Kaiiway l^ost OlTice — Present scope 
of tliiit service— Fast mail w'lTiee — Case e\aminatioii of postal 
cloiks — t'liy Ho])aiaUon of mails — Stiitistics of mail service and 
receipts — Rapid advance in steamboat and lailway mail services. 

A PUBLIC post office service htus existed in America for 
over two centuries. As early as 1633 the Massachusetts 
Court established a public delivery service’ at Boston for 
foreign mail matter, and in 1077 appointed a general post- 
man, subject to orders from a connnittoe of Boston mer- 
chants. In 1683 William Penn established a public post 
office at Philadelphia and a route between that city and 
New Castle, Del. Legislative action w'as taken as early as 
1700 to establish a po.st office at Philadelphia; in 1710 the 
British Parliament ordered the erection of “ chief letter 
offices,” and under this act postal routes were established 
throughout the colonies. Benjamin Franklin was in 1753, 
by eommission of the Postma.ster-Greneral of England, ap- 
pointed Deputy Postmaster-General of America. 

In 1776 the Continental Congress appointed a Post- 
master-General; and in 1789 the first Postmaster-General 
of the United States, Samuel Osgood, was appointed under 

* “History of the Railway Mail Service,” Exec. Doe., 48 Cong., 2 
Sess., No. 40, p. 7; L. H. Haney, “Congressional History of Railways,” 
vol. ii, p. 201. 
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the Federal Constitution. At this time the Post Office 
Department had under its control about sixty post offices 
and 2,000 miles of post roads. "J’he work of the cen- 
tral office was conducted by tJie Postniaster-G'eneral, his 
assistant, and one clerk. From this huinble beginning 
the department has grown to its present size, controlling 
over 60,000 post offices and over 448,000 miles of jiostal 
routes. 

The securing of speedy and safe transportation of the 
mails for years constituted die leading difficulty. Prior to 
the railroad the stagecoach was generally used, ami it was 
supplemented witli horseback, sulky, pacliet, and sleaniboat 
services. The common method was to contract with indi- 
viduals to carry the mails over given routes. The contracts 
stipulated the rate of pay, the speed of transportation, and 
the frequency of delivery. On routes with heavy traffic it 
was required that the mails be carried daily “ in four-horse 
coaches, couslrueted under the directions of tlic Depart- 
ment exclusively for the mails, except an outside scat for 
the accommodation of three passengers.” 

The first railroad mail route was established about 1834, 
but the service was so uncertain and slow that the stage- 
coach did not at once lose groimd. Many of the contracts 
with stagecoach and horseback carriers called for from 
eight to fifteen miles an honr, and the early raih'oacls could 
do little better. In 1834 and 1835 “ grave doubts were 
entertained as to whether the railway service could ever be 
made acceptable to the public or the Department, and fre- 
quent threats are on record that the contractors \vill be 
remanded to the stagecoaches.”^ 

The first railroad mail services were performed through 


^ “ History of the Railway Mail Service," p. 23. 
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the usual contractors, who obligated themselves to trans- 
port tlie mails for a given number of years, and made their 
own arrangements with the railways. When these time 
contracts oxpii'cd the post ofliee began to make dii-ect 
arrangements with the railways, inviting proposals and 
making contracts with them. The railroad service con- 
tinued to be rendered under contract until the 70 ’s, when 
this method and that of inviting proposals were aban- 
doned. The mall service over steamship and star routes 
is .still rendered under* contract, but that over railway 
routes hy order and arrangement of Congress and the Post 
Office Department. 

Since the mail carried on stagecoach and steamboat 
routes deiiended upon the “ pouch service,” tliat method 
was also adopted on the railway routes. For some time 
mail matter, though carried ou passenger trains, was han- 
dled as freight. Mail pouches were collected and unloaded 
at the various stations on a route, and all mail matter was 
sorted and distributed in the post offices. 

An essential supplement to the pouch service, even prior 
to rail transportation, were the ” distributing post offices,” 
first established by act of Congress in 1810. Their number 
grew from thirty-five in the beginning to fifty in 1857. In 
these offices the mail was redistributed and forwarded to 
destination. These offices received originally five per cent 
and later seven, and twelve and a half per cent of the post- 
age as compensation. Serious abuses arose in the system, 
many letters being redistributed various times and the 
greater portion of the postage paid as commissions. By 
decreasing the number of pouches tlie distributing offices 
caused unbearable delay and expense. As a result thirteen 
of the fifty distributing offices were discontinued in 1859 
and the practice of direct mailing between offices was sub- 
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stituted. With Iho adoption of railway post offices the 
entire system was gradually abandoned. 

There are certain milestones in the development of rail- 
way mail tran.sportation, and one of them is the introduc- 
tion of “ The Railway Mail Sei-viee.” Under this service 
the railways furnish “ post office ears,” or “ eompartmeut 
cars,” in which postal clerks distribute the mails while the 
train is en route. The Postmaster-General, as long ago as 
1840, reported the use of traveling post office.s in England, 
and they are mentioned in his annual report for 1859 as 
being used in Canada. It also appears that William A. 
Davis distributed the overland mails in transit on the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph Railroad in 1862. Its dust real impetus 
in the United States, however, was given in 1864 by George 
B. Armstrong, later General Superintendent of the Rail- 
way Mail Service. Mr. Armstrong placed liLs iirst railway 
post office car upon the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 
August 28, 1864.^ 

The railway post office car and compartment car solved 
the most perplexing difficulty of the mail service — ^that of 
mail distribution. In 1909 full railway po.st offices were 
operated over 53,539 miles of railway and compart inent 
cars on 141,666 miles, while the closed-poueh service pre- 
vailed on 23,194 miles. The railways employed or had in 
reserve 1,342 post office cars and 3,755 compartment cars. 
The latter usually consist of baggage cars with mail com- 
partments, in which the postal clerk distributes the mail 
in transit. Such cars are used on routes not requiring full- 
sized ears. A full railway post office car, seventy feet in 
length, carries an average of 5,800 pounds of mail raatter,^ 


* C. E. Carr, “The Railway Mail Service," p. 10 (1909). 

* “Special Weighing of the Mails of 1907,” House Doc., 60 Cong., 1 
Sess.,No.910. Table EE. 
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and a coinpartnient thirly-fivo feel in lousih riarrios an 
average of 1,539 pounds On heavy mail routes the prac- 
tice also prevails of oijerating “ storage cai’s ” in conjunc- 
tion Avitli railway post offices, the mail being transferred to 
the latter as it is reiiuired by the postal clerks. A storage 
car, sixty-eight feet in length, carries an average of 26,400 
Xionnds of mail, and tlispenses with the extra jDayinent made 
for railway post offices. 

The railway mail service is supervised by the Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, but is directly in charge of 
a General Superintendent, an Assistant General Suxierin- 
tendent, and the Chief Clerk. The territory covered is 
divided into eleven divisions, in charge of Division Super- 
intendents. The assorting and distributing of the mails in 
transit is performed by “ Railway Postal Clerks,” who are 
divided into six classes, according to their salaries, and are 
required to furnish bonds of $1,000. The Railway Postal 
Clerks are among the most efficient in the entire Govern- 
ment service. 

The railway mail service has been extended and vastly 
improved since its adoption. One of the most important 
betterments was the introduction, in 1875, of tho Fasi Mail 
Service. The first fast mail train was operated between 
New York and Chicago, over the New York Central and 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, under the direction 
of General Superintendent George S. Bangs. It con.sisted 
wholly of mail ears running at unusual speed, with right of 
way over all other trains, and guaranteeing to deliver the 
mails upon schedule time. The experiment was successful, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad likewise established a fast 
mail service. These railways, however, expected to receive 
extra payment to compensate for the additional expense 
incurred. Instead, Congress in 1876 reduced mail pay- 
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ments by ten per cent, and as a result W. H. Vanderbilt 
and Thomas A. Scott, on behalf of their respective rail- 
ways, notified the Post Office Department that the fast mail 
service would be discontinued after July 22, 1876. 

The interruption was of short duration. A concerted 
public demand arose for its reiistabUshment, and Congress 
was obliged to appropriate funds for the so-called “ special 
facilities pay.” Since 1877 the fast mail service has been 
a fixed institution. As is stated by Mr. Clark E. Carr, who 
was a guest on the pioneer fast mail train, “ all the leading 
railways of the United States, east and west and north 
and south, now have fast mail trains, the speed of which 
averages forty miles an hour. They cover thousands of 
miles in extent, and each is equipped with the finest mail 
cars and ample crews of the most competent and efficient 
postal railway clerks. Trips both ways are made over these 
roads by fast mail trains every day.” ^ 

Further improvement in the railway mail service oc- 
curred soon after Mr. Bangs became General Superinten- 
dent, when the case examination system of promotion for 
postal clerks was introduced. The examination case, or 
” sweat case,” invented by James E. 'While, later General 
Superintendent, is ” the post office world in miniature.” 
In the offices of the Division Superintendents are cases 
labeled with the names of many post offices similar to the 
arrangement in the railway pest offices, and cards bearing 
the names of many post offices are provided. The postal 
clerks are required to distribute these cards with minimum 
error and ma xi mum speed without the aid of charts, time 
tables, or schedules of connections. The examination case 
hgs to this day remained the basis of promotion for Rail- 


1 C. E. Carr, “The Railway Mail Service,” p. 35. 
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way Postal Clerks. It lias been incorporated into the postal 
laws as follows : ‘ ‘ The ease examination and car record 
of a clerk shall constitute the examination for promotion 
to any position in a railway post office No examination 
shall be required for promotion to higher positions, eligibil- 
ity for promotion being determined by the Board of Pro- 
motion after considering such qualities as judgment, char- 
acter, ability, and general qualifications of the person 
competing. Records of efficiency in case examinations shall 
be prescribed by the Board of Promotion, after consulting 
with the Postmaster-General, and shall embrace the ele- 
ments which are essential to a fair and accurate deter- 
mination of relative merit .” ' The case system has resulted 
in the selection of a body of Railway Postal Clerks of 
marked efficiency. 

Further improvement came with the introduction of 
city separation. Trials were made as early as 1867, but 
no general and systematic attempt was made until 1882, 
Under this method the mails at the stationary post offices 
are distributed for trains and delivered to the Railway 
Postal Clerks who distribute the mail en route not merely 
by cities but also by substations of a large city, and those 
for the business sections are ready for the mail carriers 
when the train arrives. Not more than five per cent® of 
the mails taken to Chicago pass through the central office. 

Railway postal routes are now used for the transporta- 
tion of most of the mails as is shown in the following table 
of annual distances traveled, length of routes, and expendi- 
tures, They comprise forty-eight per cent of the aggregate 


^ Supplement to the Postal Laws of the United States, in effect March 
4, 1907*, p. 116. 

® G. G. Tunell, “Railway Mail Service," in Hatfield’s “ Lectures on 
Commerce,” p. 79. 
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length ol mail routes, and account for seventy-six per cent 
of the annual distance traveled. 

THE MAIL SEllVICE IN OPERATION, JUNE 30, 1900 


Service. 

Number 

Aggrrffite 
length, miles. 

Anninil travel, 
miles. 

Anmifil mte nt 
cxpendiiiire. 

Star routes . 


177,104.3;! 

01,597,310.75 

80,701,010 1,8 

Special office mutes . 


12,710 37 
28.314 07 

! 3,171.881 U 

iUMi.W) 

Steamboat mutes . . 



004, SOI 80 

Railroad routes. 


217,116.007 

41.3..5t(i,lU173 

i 1,885,305 20 

Railway’ mail sorvicu (offi* 
epra and clerks) 

Railwa.v nost-ofBc<> cars 

10,044 

1S,3SO,72'-|.10 
4,721,014 87 

Mail-moBscngci' mutes 

7,70(1 

5,177 35 

12,108,24.') 04 
4,1)154,187 82 

1,508,025(50 

Wucon routes (in riliCHl 

:i20 

1,090.41 

1, 580,380 22 

£ilQctnc and cable oar 
routes 

525 

6.0a0..‘l4 

11,0;!0, 373.11 

(43,077.78 

rueuinatie-tube routes 

0 

45(10 

77(1,330.01 

Mail equipment . 
Freight ou mail bags, 
postal cards, etc 
Misoollancoua expenses. 




538,010 81 



... . 

266,792.97 

597.09 

Total inland service.. 

26,052 

448,018.34 

542,151,121.04 

80,759,090 37 

Foreiga mails, aggregate i 
oost . . ! 

Less intermediate service 
to foreign countries . , . 


2,022.888.16 

188,222.40 

2,7;i4,()(>6.70 

Total 



. .. 

83,103,702.13 


Between places not reached by rail or steamboat the 
mails are carried over “ star routes ” by wagon or on horse- 
back in mucli the same way as they were a century ago. 
A “ special office route ” is a “ temporary arrangement 
for the supply <if newly established post offices that are not 
on or near the lines of existing routes, and ns soon as the 
new office shows a mxraber of people to be supplied, or an 
amount of mail to bo carried that will justify such action, 
regular contract service is provided for its supply.” ” Mail- 
messenger routes ’ ’ supply the transportation between rail- 
way stations and post offices situated more than eighty 
rods away. In large cities this service and that between 
the central post office and substations give rise to " wagon 
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routes ” ovei‘ which contractors opernte regulation and 
screen wagons or motor cars. In addition, contracts are 
made over steamboat, electric railway, and pneumatic-tube 
routes, the latter being operated only at Boston, Brooklyn, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

Of the four leading classes of mail routes for the trans- 
portation of mails — star route, special office, steamboat, and 
railroad — the last named is advancing at the expense of 
the others. Since 1900 tlie number of star routes has de- 
clined forty per cent, and of special office routes fifty per 
cent. In contrast the number of steamboat routes has in- 
creased twenty per cent; but the number of railroad mail 
routes has increased twenty-eight per cent. It is estimated 
that in 1909, 1,290,000,000 pounds of mail matter and 554,- 
700,000 pounds of mail pouches and bags were handled by 
the post office service. The proportion of this carried be- 
yond railroad stations and by steamboats is relatively small. 
The great volume of mail traffic moves by rail between the 
large cities and centers of population. 


REFERENCES 

Consult references at the end of Chapter XLVI. 



CHAPTER XliV 

RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE AND PAYMENT 

'Kinds of mail servieo — Government reqiiiremcntB of the railways — 
Early system of payiiijf j-ailwnys for currying mails — ^Laws oi 
1838, 1845, 1863, 1872, 1873, 1870, 1878, 1!)00, and 1007— Table 
of present rates for railway marl transportation — Rates allowed 
for use of full-sized railway post-office oars — Amount paid rail- 
ways and other oniriers for trairsporting the mails — Business 
organization of the post oltice. 

There are two forms of mail service, (1) the trans- 
portation of the pouch, or closed, mail in hnggngc, or stor- 
age cars, and (2) Ihe carriage of the mails in railway post 
office, or compartment, cars in accordance with the stipula- 
tions made by the Post Office Department. The Govern- 
ment specifies ‘ liow the compartment and post-office cars 
must be built, tbat liglit.s shall be provided, and that proper 
devices for handling, loading, and unloading mail pouches, 
for catching mail without stopping trains, and for keeping 
cinders out of the cans, shall he furnished. In adelition, 
tlie law provides that the mails must he carried on the fast- 
est trains when so ordered hy the Postmaster-General; that 
mails must be carried upon any train the Post Office De- 
partment may select; the mails he given preference over 
baggage or other matter, so that none may needlessly be 


1 Commission to Investigate tlie Postal Deficit. “Ibulway Mail 
Pay," Senate Doc,, 66 Cong , 2 Scss , No. 89, p. 84. 
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left behind ; that the mail eai-s be stationed where they can 
be easily and conveniently approached; that the rail- 
roads carry the mails under eertam conditions lietwcen 
its stations and the iiost offices; and that railroad em- 
ployees give the mail their first attention on the arrival of 
trains. 

When necessary, the Government requires that the mail 
cars be stationed in the railway terminals for some hours 
prior to the departure of the train, and holds the railways 
responsible for the mails while in their posse-ssion. Under 
the act of June 26, 1906, if the railways failed to de- 
liver the mails on schedule time, deductions were made 
from their pay, and in 1907 net deductions of $882,- 
000 were reported.^ I’he law, however, is no longer ef- 
fective. 

In addition to providing, etiiiipping, and hauling the 
postal cars as required by the Government, the railways 
perform various other seriuces. Their employees load the 
mails into the cars, and when cars are not in charge of a 
messenger, unload them. Tliey transfer the mails from car 
to car, and, except in large cities, between station and post 
office. At terminal stations this service may be required 
regardless of distance, but at way stations and intermediate 
stations the railways are mot obliged to deliver mails more 
than eighty rods. Twenty-nine thousand out of a total of 
60,000 post offices, however, conic within this limit, and at 
them the railways directly supply the messenger service or 
make arrangements with the postmaster to have him handle 
the mails. 

All these requirements tend to guarantee a speedy and 

^ Statement Relative to Mail Trains. Letter from Acting Post- 
master-General. Sen Doc., 60 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 214, p. 3. 
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I’eliiiWe mail sevviec. They also oansi.- pxponse to the rail- 
ways and iiinwt be coiisidei'ed iu any discmssiun of the ade- 
quacy of railway mail compensation. 

I’he payment to the railways for the carriage of the 
United States mails has for many jears been undor con- 
sideration by the Post Office Department and Congress. 
Before the advent of railroads it had been the policy to 
make mail contracts based upon competitive bidding with 
the owners of stage coaches, steamboats, and otlim’ means of 
conveyance, and later tins policy was adopteci in the deal- 
ings with j’ailroads. The first railroad mail act was Unit 
of 1838,' which declared all railroads to be post routes, and 
fixed a niaximnui rate of pay not to exceed twenty-five per 
cent above what “ similar transportation would eost in post 
coaches.” The difficulty of adiniiiislering this regulation 
resulted, within a year, in a second railway mail act which 
fixed an annual maximum of $300 per mile. In 1845 Con- 
gress classified railway mail routes in three classes with 
annual maximum rates of $300, $100, and $50 respectively, 
with twenty-five per cent extra if one half of service was 
at night. In 1853 a law was enacted enabling Ihe Post 
Office Department to contract with parts of o])crate(l rail- 
ways as well as with a completed line. Care was also taken 
to place provisions in the acts granting public lauds to the 
railways, frequently compelling the railroad companies to 
carry the mails under the directions of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

During the years of this pioneer legislation, however, 
there was prolonged fnction between the post office and 
the railways. At one time the Illinois Central Railroad, for 

1 “History of the Railway Mail Service.” General Superintendent 
Railway Mail Service. Exec. Doc., 48 Cong , 2 Sees., No. 40, p. 110. 
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instance, in spite of ils fcdociil land fi'i'aiit, rc'fiiscd to ac- 
cept tJie tcvnis offered to it, and finally, afler yielding to 
the post office, it did not eouforni 1o the mail schedules pre- 
scribed or to other requests of the department, [u 1859 
the Postmaster-General stated in his aminal j’eport: “ With 
every disiiosition to deal witli them (the railways) most 
liberally, and with a full recognition of their value as postal 
agents — still it is manifest that their present attitude — 
seemingly defiant m its tone, as it is disorganizing in its 
tendencies — eaunuL be endured ivithout humiliation to the 
Government and without serious peril to those great inter- 
ests which it is the mission of the department to uphold 
and advance.” 

After much delay * the Post Office Act of 1872 was 
enacted. The iriaxiirium rates and classification of 1845 
were reMablishod, as was also the provision that twenty-five 
per cent additional be paid in case one half of the service 
of a railw'ay was required at night. Land grant lines were 
requii’ed to carry mail at whatever rates Congress may pro- 
vide, or the Postmaster-General may meanwhile name. The 
Postmaster-General was also authorized to pay for the use 
of railway post-office cars as he deemed best up to fifty per 
cent of the authorized rates. 

It was on March 3, 1873, however, that the present basis 
of weight of mail, distance hauled, and number of full-sized 
postal cars used was enacted into law. Inviting proposals 
was abandoned. As is shown in the following table, un- 
der this act the Postmastor-Goneral fixed maximum rates, 
ranging from $50 per mile per annum for average daily 
weights of 200 pounds to $200 in ease of 5,000 pound 
weights, and $25 additional for every 2,000 pounds. He 


‘ Haney, vol. u, p. 206. 
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also prescribed extra ])ayiiionts for railway iiostal eai-s as 
follows : $25 for forty feet, $.‘50 for forty-five feet, $40 for 
fifty feet, and $50 for fifty-five to sixty feet oars. 

Prom those rates there has been a gradual reduction. 
On July 12, 1876, a ten-per-cent cut was made in the gen- 
eral rates, and land grant lines were henceforth to receive 
hut eighty per cent of the rates paid other railroad eom- 


Selwdvle nf RtOexfor Railway Mad TnmiiixnlcUioti * 


Puy per iiiile por annum 


AvnnAUD Weight op Maiui 
Pflu Dav CAnniBo Ovwu 
Whole Length of Uoute. 

Rates 
alluwiiblo 
under not 
of Miir. 3, 
l«73. 

Rates 
ullnwabln 
under ncas 
of Jiilv 12, 
187(1. .fiin.' 
17, 1S7K, 
nnd Miir 

2, 1007. 

Rati'H 
lillou able 
U> IuikI- 
KHint rml- 
loadn un- 
doi uclsut 
.liilv 12. 
^K70,,lum‘ 
17. 187S. 
Alar. 2. 
lf)07, find 
May 12, 
1010. 

Wfight 
warratiting 
nllowiincDS uf 
81 pur tjulo 
undur the 
law of 1K73 
nnd thn ous- 
toin nf Iho 
cit'parlmcnt, 
Kubjuut. to 
iictH of July 
12, J.S7I5, Juno 
l7,ilH78,Miir. 
2, 1007, and 
Alay 12, 1010. 

200 poundfl 

SSO 00 

812.75 

$31 20 

Pnuads. 

200 pounds to 500 pouiida 

500 TiGunds . . ... . 

75*00* 

IM U 

51 30 

12 

500 poundii to 1.000 pounds . 

1,000 pounds 

ioo 00 

' So 60 

OS 40 

20 

1,000 pounds to 1,500 pounds 




20 

1,500 pounds 

125 00 

iCKi S7 

85 50 


1,500 pounds to 2,000 pounds. 
2,000 pounds 

150 00 

128 25 

102 ItO 

20 

2,000 pounds to 3,600 pounds 



, 

00 

3,500 pounds . 

3,500 pounds to 5,000 pounds. . 

175 00 

i4'J,02 

no. 70 





00 

S.OOO poundn 

200.00 

171 00 

130 80 


6,000 pounds to 48,000 pounds 

For evDiy additional 2,000 pounds 
ovnr 5,000 pounds and undt'r 
48.000 pounds 

25 00 

20.30 

16 24 

80 

For evory 2,000 pounds over 48,000 
pounds 

23 00 

10.24 

1.5. 30 

1 a 103 00 

1 fi 129 00 


a Nonland grant 


b I^nnd grant. 


> “Railway Mail Pay.” Hearings before SubnomiiiiUcc No. 6 of 
Committeo on the Post Office and Post Roads. 60 Cong., 2 Sess., Febru- 
ary 11, 1909, p. 3. 
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panii's. On June 17, 1878, a furthor ruduelinu of five per 
cent was made. The act of March 2, 1907, reduced the 
general rates on all routes carrying over 5,000 pounds 
per day and made a cut of about six per cent in the pay- 
ments for railway postal cars. By the act of June 26, 
1906, moreover, empty mail bags and various supplies 
were withdrawn from the mails to be shipped as freight 
or express, thus reducing the mail pay without substan- 
tially reducing the space requii-ed. A further cut resulted 
on June 7, 1907, when by order of the Postmaster-General 
the method of computing tlie average daily weights car- 
ried was changed so that the full number of days in 
the weighing period is now used as a divisor. This 
decreased the compensation for railroad transportation 
by from eight to ten per cent. A slight reduction 
also resulted, from an order of the Postmaster-General, 
in the pay for the return movement of railway post-office 
cars. 

An examination of the general rates shows that they 
are much higher for small than for large weights. When 
reduced to terms of rates per ton per mile they vary from 
$1,171 for weights of 200 pounds to $0,052 for weights in 
excess of 48,000 pounds. The total sums paid to a railw'ay 
increase with the iveights carried, but not in proportion to 
the volume of the traffic. 

The actual payments based on weight and distance are 
fixed by the Government. Two authorities are concerned, 
the Post Office Department and Congress. The latter estab- 
lishes the maximum rates by law, while the former deter- 
mines the actual rates, weights, and distances. The daily 
weights carried are determined by weighing the mail for not 
less than ninety successive working days once in four years. 
Since the volume materially increases during the course of 
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four years it follows that the railways are not paid for 
all the mail matter carried by them. The excess weight 
carried cannot be accurately stated. Frequent charge 
is made that the volume of mail during the period of 
weighing is sometimes artificially padded; but the Post 
Office Department lakes special pains to prevent such 
frauds. 

In addition to the general rates paid to railways for 
carrying mails in storage, baggage, or couipartineut cars, 
they receive special pay in case they supply and haul 
full-sized railway post-office ears. The sums received 
annually per mile of track, in ease sufficient ears arc 
furnished and run to make a daily round trip, are as 
follows : 


Raies Allowed for FuUrSized Railway Post-Office Cars 


Lekotb of Cab 

llHto per annum per mile 
of truck. 


$25 00 

45 “ •' » 

27.50 

SO “ “ " 

66 “ or over, inside measurement 

32.50 

40 00 


If the car makes but a one-way trip each day, its pay is 
only one half of the above schedule. 

For some years Congress appropriated small sums for 
“ special facilities.” Such sums constituted a third 
method of railway mail payment. They were paid to se- 
cure a fast mail train, or other special service at a time, 
or under conditions warrantmg extra compensation. The 
sums paid in this way were never large and ceaseil wholly 
in 1907. 

The total amount paid to the railroads by the iiost office 
in 1909 a^egated .$4=9,869,000, or 22.5 per cent of the total 
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expenditures; !li-±,72] ,000 of this was paid for the use of 
railway post office eai-s. The total payment during the 
years 1900 to 1909 increased by 33.6 per cent. During the 
same period tlie aggregate expenditures of the Post Office 
Department increased from $107,740,267 to $221,004,102, 
or by 104 per cent. Since 1907, when the rates of railway 
mail payments were revised to some extent, the pay to 
the railroads has increased but slightly, while the total 
expenditures have advanced by $30,700,000. 


JExpemlUurea /or Mail Trails portal ion * 


ViiAn. 

llailroad 

trunaportfition. 

. 

QtliQr ckttnostlo 
means of truns* 
portaUon 

Transnorfca- 
tion of Toruign 
iQuil. 

1900 

837,315,724 

87,794,212 

$2,165,667 

1906 

46,040,664 

11,302,795 

2,832,432 

1906 

46,963,439 

11,449,199 

3,0.52,890 

1907 

49,768,071 

12,002.681 

3,031,038 

1908 

48,458,255 

11,962,639 

3,084,026 

1909 

49,869,376 

12,156,220 

2,943,849 


In the business organization of the post office tlie trans- 
portation of mails is under the control of the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General. Within his office there is a Di- 
vision of Railway Adjustment under the supervision of a 
Superintendent. It is here that allowances to railways are 
adjusted, that orders and instructions for the weighing of 
mails are issued, that the returns of such weighing are 
received and the basis of pay computed from them. There 
is also a Division of Railway Mail Service, the General 
Superintendent of which has charge of the appointment of 
mail weighers and the conduct of mail weighings, the gen- 
eral conduct of the mail service in post office ears, and the 


1 Annual Report of Postmaster-General, 1909, pp. 60-61. 
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investigation of the necessity for establishing the post office 
car service on new railways, anti inerefising the car space 
on existing routes. The entire service is under the super- 
vision of the Postmaster-General. 

REFERENCES 

Consult references at the end of the following chapter. 



CHAPTER XLVI 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY AND THE POST OFFICE DEFICIT 

Postal reveiiueH, evpemlituios, and deficit, 1880-100!) — IJeflcit not 
duo to payments made to railroads — Sources of the deficit — 
Table of post-olllce espenditures — ^Reeomiuendations of tlie Post- 
inastei-Qoiieial — Kefereueea for Cliaplers XLTV-XLVI. 

In his annual report for 1909 the Postmaster-General 
speaks in the following terms of the deficit of the post 
office: “ In its early days the postal service was self-sup- 
porting. For thirty years, from 1789 to 1819, it failed 
only once to yield an annual profit, but in recent years, 
abnost without exception, there has been a deficit. So long 
as the deficit amounted to only a few million dollars and 
did not increase in proportion to the growth of the service, 
it attracted little attention ; but when, in the last few years, 
it leaped to upward of $10,000,. 000, and finally in 1909 
exceeded $17,000,000, ordinary business prudence suggested 
that the causes be definitely located. ’ ’ ' 

The postal revenues, expenditures, and deficit since 
1880 are shoivn on the opposite page. 

The growing deficit has caused many to favor a reduc- 
tion in the payments made to the railways. In fairness to 
the railroads, however, it is manifest that neither is the 
increasing deficit due to railway mail pay, nor is this pay 


1 Annual Report of 1009, p. 6. 
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Year 

Postal Uovenuc. 

Postal 

Expurulituros. 

Dofint. 

1880.. 



$33,315,479 

$36,542,804 

$3,227,325 

1890 . 


60,882,098 

06,259,548 

5,377,450 

1900. 


102,354,579 

107,740,267 

5,385,688 

iiliiai 

• • 1 < « 1 

152,820,585 

167,399,109 

14, .572, 584 


. . .... 

107,932,782 

178,449,778 

10,576,996 

1907 . 


183,585,006 

190,238,288 

0,653,282 



191,478,063 

208,351,886 

16,873,223 



203,562,383 

221,004,103 

17,441,720 


in itself too high. As was previously shown, total ex- 
penditures have, since 1900, increased more than three 
times as rapidly as expenditures for rail transportation, 
and since 1907 there has been practically no increase in 
railway mail pay. From 1878 to 1907 the sums paid to 
the railroads increased less than the volume of mail car- 
ried, because the rate of payment declines as the volume 
inci'cases. Since 1907 this relation between volume and 
payments has become more pronounced, because the actual 
rates have in various ways been somewhat reduced. Since 
1900 po.stnl revenue has increased by 98 per cent, while rail- 
way mail pay has advanced by.SS.G per cent. From 1907 
to 1909 the former advanced by $19,977,000 and the latter 
by $111,300. 

In 1898 and 1899 a Joint Commission of Congress, ap- 
pointed to investigate the postal service, concluded that, 
“ taking in view all facts ns disclosed by the testimony 
filed herewith, we are of the opinion that the prices paid 
as compensation for the postal-car service are not excessive, 
and recommend that no reduction be made therein so long 
as the methods, conditions, and requirements of the postal 
service continue the same as at present.” As regards the 
general rates, it concluded tliat ” the prices now paid to 
the railway companies for the transportation of the mails 
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are not excessive,” aiiil recoinuiencled ” that no reduction 
thereof be made at this time.” 

Conditions since the above statement was made have 
not so changed as to waiwant any widespread reduction. 
Prom 1808 to 1907 wages have increased 28 per cent, the 
price of commodities 38 per cent, and train-mile costs 54 
per cent. During the same period it is notable that the 
earnings of the railways from the mails increased ^ 46 per 
cent, as compared with a gain of 121 per cent in express 
goods. 111 per cent in passengers, and 114 per cent freight 
revenue. Earnings per passenger train mile from passen- 
gers advanced 31 per cent and from express 38 per cent, 
while in the case of mails it declined 10 per cent. Mail pay 
in terms of cents per ton miles declined from 12.57 in 1898 
to 10 66 in 1907 and 9.94 in 1908, while freight earnings 
per ton mile and passenger receipts per passenger-mile re- 
mained practically stationary. 

The rates paid for canying the mails are somewhat 
higher than the rates charged on express matter. The dif- 
ference, however, no more than compensates for the greater 
expenses connected with the mail service and the higher 
classification of the articles carried. If the post ofSce 
entered into contracts such as exist between railways and 
express companies, it would pay from forty to sixty per 
cent of its gross revenue to the railways, and railway mail 
pay would annually aggregate over $100,000,000 instead 
of $49,869,000. 

In order to determine the causes of the increasing post 
office deficit it is necessary to examine expenditures other 

1 J Krattschnitt, “Railway Mail Pay," complied from the annual 
“Statistics of Railways of the United States," issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Railroad Age Oasette, vol. xlvi, p. 704 
(April 9, 1909); 
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than railway mail pay. The table presented on the pre- 
ceding page indicates the leading items of i>i'ofit and loss 
of the Post Office Department for the year 1909, according 
to the class of service. ‘ 

It is manifest that the chief source of loss is second-class 
mail matter. It brings in a revenue of little over one cent 
a pound and requires 9.23 cents a pound to handle and 
carry it. This class of mail, consisting of newspapers, 
magazines, and other periodicals issued at intervals not ex- 
ceeding three months, is charged at the rate of one cent for 
four ounces, and when mailed by publishers at one cent a 
pound. Local newspapers are handled free of charge in 
the county of publication, except in cities having a free- 
delivery service. Since 1879, when the pound rate went 
into efl’ect, second-class mail matter has increased by 1,300 
per cent. Over 700,000,000 pounds are annually handled, 
and the special weighing of 1907 showed that it amounts to 
sixty-three per cent of all domestic mail and yields but five 
per cent of the revenue. As is stated by the Postmaster- 
Genei’al: “ The loss on second-class matter was greater 
than the profits on all classes of mail combined. It exceeded 
the total amount paid the railroads for mail transporta- 
tion. ’ ’ He, moreover, recommends that ‘ ‘ some substantial 
advance in the postage of such mail should be made in order 
to reduce the tremendous losses the Government revenues 
are now suffering from this source." 

It is seen also that substantial losses result from the 
free congressional or “ franked " mail, free departmental 
or “ penalty ” mail, third-class mail, and the registry serv- 
ice. The greatest profits result from first-class, fourth- 
class, and foreign mail matter. 


^ Annual Report of Fostmaster-General (1909), p. 8. 
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To indicate still further the sources of the deficit, post 
office expenditures may be subdivided as follows : '■ 


Stalement of Post Office Expenditures, 1900, 190B, 1007, 1909 


Item. 

ItiOO. 

1005. 

1007. 

1009. 

Sorvico m post offifQs . 

S51,214.4fl7.73 

$74,100,740.43 

$83,001,334.35 

$102,091,070.01 

Knilway miul ^n’lcc 
Rural clelivory aervioo 

8,830.7(17 30 

13.280,308.41 

15,178,374.82 

18,35(),8Q0 13 

420,401) U 

20,824,200.44 

26,600,880.22 

35, .580, 770 oO 

Transportation of do- 
mp^tiu mail. 


By rnii roods . . 

37,3irj,724 43 

45,040,503 02 

40,758,071.01 

49,809,374.52 

By other moans of 

Iransportalion.. 

7,704,211.04 

11,302,705 22 

12,002,580.70 


Tronaportiition of fo> 

cigh mail . 

2,155,507 41) 

2,833,432 11 

3,031,03S 21 

2,043,840.32 


It appears, therefore, that the greatest item of expense 
is that concerning the payment of salaries to postmasters, 
clerks, and city mail chrriers, and other expense of the 
service within the post offices. All of these payments have 
substantially increased since 1900, and the total increased 
by ninety-nine per cent. A very large part of the increased 
deficit is also due to the rural free delivery service, the ex- 
penditures of which grew from less than !t>500,000 to !t)35,- 
500,000 during the nine years. It is estimated that the 
Ijostage on matter mailed on rural routes is about $7,250,- 
000. Few deny that the advantages resulting from this 
service outweigh its great expenditures, but its relation 
to the post office deficit is very evident. Payments for the 
transportation of domestic mails other than by railways 
increased by 55.9 per cent and the transportation of foreign 
mail by 36 per cent. The expenditures of the “ railway 
mail service ” — ^tliat is, salaries of postal clerks, etc. — ^in- 
creased by 107 per cent. 

Railway mail pay at present constitutes but 22.5 per 


' Annual Report of Postmaster-Gonoral (lOOD), pp. 00-61. 
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cent of tlio total axponclitiires of the post office, and has, 
sijKie 1900, increased by 3:1. (i per cent, or slower than any 
other lcadin*>’ item of postal exiDense. I’lio rates of railway 
mail pay have boon uuitonally reduced, and further reduc- 
tions in the deficit ouglit to be made by attacks upon the 
chief causes of annual loss. 

I’he nicreased expenditures at certain points are not 
to bo condemned. Cheap postal rales are public benefits; 
and there was juslice in granting higher salaries. The 
expenditures on the Rural Mad Delivei'y Service, on the 
Railw’ay Post Office Service, and for the increased salaries 
of postmasters, clerks, and mail carriers are justifiable. It 
is the excessive loss on second-class mail matter that is the 
chief cause of the deficit and should be the chief point of 
reform. 

The Postmaster-General in 1909 recommended a substan- 
tial increase in second-class rates.* Though recognizing the 
educational value of periodical publications, he appointed 
a committee of departmental officers to devise, if possible, 
“ a practical method of reducing, without injury to the 
public or unfairness to publishers, the enormous losses 
chargeable to this class of mail.” The Postal Commission 
of Congress, which in 1906 investigated second-class mail 
matter, likewise emphasized the defects in the present 
system of second-class rates and reported in favor of their 
revision. 

In 1909 the Postmaster-General also recommended that 
greater restrictions he placed upon the use of the free mail- 
ing privilege, and that the maximum weight limit or post- 
age rates on packages for rural free delivery be revised so 
as to increase the amount of this mail matter and thus 


^Annual Report of the Postmaster-General (1900). 
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enlarge the revenue resulting from this branch of the pos- 
tal service. The average load oL‘ rural carriers i.s about 
twenty-five pounds daily, and this may well bo iucreii.se(l 
so as to utilize their serviees more fully. Coinmittees of 
experts, moreover, have been organized to improve the reg- 
istry and money order service and to decrease the expendi- 
tures therefor. The economies accomplished in 19011-10 
reduced the deficit over .$10,000,000, and it is expected that 
further changes can be made that will so increase revenues 
and decrease expenses as to wipe out the deficit. 
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OHAPTEE XLVn 

PEOVISIONS OP FEDERAL RAILWAY RATE ACT OF 1010 

Laws pi'ior to 1010 — Tlie Coinnieroc CVmit — Actions for onforce- 
mcnt of Act me in name of tlie Uniloil States — Intel statu Com* 
merce Coinnnssion given jurisdiction ovei iiitei state telegraph, 
telephone, and cahlo linos — Coimiiissioii given power to snapend 
proposed rates, and power to establish thiough routes and rates 
— ^The long-and-short-haul clansc ninde stronger — Cninniission 
to pass upon increaso of rates lowoiod to meet water emnpo- 
tition — Shippers may control routing of fieight and may require 
carriers to state whnt tlie rates arc — Added measuies to prevent 
rebating — A ccmiinission to repoit on regulation of issue of 
stocks and hoiids — Conditions under which Federal jndg(>s may 
enjoin cnfoi eoinent of slate laws — Other miscollanoous pro- 
visions — ^The provisions omitted fioni the law. 


Fob a period ol nearly a (piarter century the Federal 
Government has exercised an increasing control over the 
rates iind services of raih’oads. In 1887 tho Feileral Gov- 
ernment enacted the Interstate Commeroc Law; in 1897 
the Supremo Court applied the Sherman Antitrust Act to 
railroads; in 1903 the Elkins Antirebaling Law was 
enacted ; and in 1906 the Hepburn Eatc Act vitally 
amended the original Interstate Commei’ce statute. Mean- 
while, the various state governments have created rail- 
road commissions and enacted regulating statutes. The 
state and federal courts have also increased their scope of 
control. 

These measures and methods of control have been pre- 
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viously explained anil need not be fuither discussed in this 
connection ' On Juno 18, 1910, President Taft signed 
another i-ailroad rate act, the Mann-Elkins act, which 
changes the Interstate Commerce Law in many important 
respects. It is a lenglh 3 ' law - containing eighteen sections, 
birt its leading provisions may be briefly outlined : 

1. The Act first provides for the creation of a “ Com- 
merce Court,” with a fourfold .iurisdictinn ; 

First, it has authority over the enforcement of any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission except those 
involving the payment of money, lengthy provision being 
made for the eriforeement, by the regular courts, of orders 
for the payment of monej'. 

Second, it has jurisdiction over all “ cases brought to 
enjoin, set aside, annul, or suspend, in whole or in part, any 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Section 
3, however, provides that no order of the commission 
may he thus set aside or enjoined ‘‘ otherwise than upon 
notice and after hearing, except that in cases where irrepar- 
able damage would otherwise ensue to the petitioner, said 
court or judge thereof may on hearing after not less thji 
three days’ notice to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Attorney General, allow a temporary stay or sus- 
pension in whole or in part of the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for not more than sixty days from 
the date of his order, pending application to the court 
for its order or injunction, in which case the said order 
shall contain a specific finding, based upon evidence sub- 


^E. R. Johnson, “American Railway Transportation,’’ Part IV, 
“The Railways and the State”; G. G. Huebner, “Five Years of Rail- 
road Regulation by the States,” in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, vol. xxxii, pp. 138-166, July, 1908. 

® The law is reproduced in exienso in Appendix I of this volume. 
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mitted to the judge making the order and idenlifled by 
reference thereto, that such iiTcparable datnage would 
result to the petitioner and specifying the nature of the 
damage.” 

Third, the Commerce Court lia.s jurisdiction over all 
cases of rebating brought under Section 3 of the Elkins 
law; and. 

Fourth, over all mandamus proceedings ari.sing under 
Sections 20 or 23 of the Interstate Connneree Law. 'I'liese 
sections conferred upon the circuit and district courts 
of the United States the right to issue a niamlamus to 
compel compliance with the provisions of the act, and 
to compel the nioveuient of interstate traffic for any 
shipper, or the furnishing of cans, or oth(T facilities 
upon terms as favorable as those given to any other 
shipper. 

The Coumierec Court has the jurisdiction formerly ex- 
ercised by circuit courts over the above-mentioned eases. 
At the beginning the President is to appoint five additional 
circuit judges for terms of from one to live years, and 
thereafter the Commerce Court is to con-sist of five judges 
from the circuit courts, assigned to it from time to time 
hy the Chief Justice of the United States. Its chief 
imrposes are to expedite court review of eases appealed 
from the commission, to constitute a body of judges 
who wull become expert m matters involving railroad 
rates and services, and to avoid confiieting decisions and 
uncertainties of legal iniorpretatiou. The President stated 
it to be of ‘‘ supremii importance that the decision of 
such questions shall be as speedy as the nature of the 
circumstances will admit, and that a uniformity of de- 
cision be secured so as to bring about an effective, sys- 
tematic, and scientific enforcement of the commerce law, 
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rather than e(mf1ietin<f decisions and uncertainty of final 
result.”’ Its .iurisdieliou is exelnsivo in that no district 
or circuit courts may try the kind of cases assigned to it; 
but appeals may be made to the Supreme Court of the 
United States Avithin sixty days after judgment has been 
passed. An injunction of the Connnerce Court restraining 
the enforcement of an order of the commission may also 
bo appealed to the Supi’cme Court within thirty days, and 
all such eases have priority in the Supreme Court over all 
others except criminal eases. 

2. The second general feature of the Rate Act of 1910 
is that any of the above-named cases brought before the 
Commerce Court or the Supreme Court are, according to 
Sections 4 and 5, brought by or against the United States, 
and are in charge of the Attorney General of the United 
States. I’he commission may still be represented by its 
counsel as a party to a suit, but the cases are not, as for- 
merly, brought against the eoinmission. The interests of 
the Government are in charge of the regular Department 
of Justice instead of the commission’s counsel. The com- 
mission itself previously initiated and defended litigation 
in the courts, and “ this blending of administrative, legis- 
lative, and judicial functions,” in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent,® tended “ to impair the efficiency of the. commission 
by clothing it with partisan characteristics, and robbing it 
of the impartial judicial attitude it should occupy in pass- 
ing upon questions submitted to it.” 

3. By Section 7 the scope of the commission’s juris- 
diction is widened so as to include telegraph, telephone, and 
cable companies. All unjust and unreasonable charges are 

' Special Message of the President of the United States, Jan. 7, 1910, 
p.4, 

* Ibid., pp. 6-6. 
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declared to be uulawlid, bnt it is especially stipulated that 
they may classify their messages into “ day, night, re- 
peated, unrepeated, letter, eotnmercinl, press, government, 
and such other classes as are just and reasonable, and dif- 
ferent rates may be charged for the dilferent classes of 
messages. ’ ’ 

4. The commission’s powers over rates and fares is 
materially increased. Section 11 empowers the commission 
to begin proceedings and to fix maximum I’ates upon its 
own initiative. Formerly it could correct rates only upon 
complaint. Section 12 empowers it to establish classifica- 
tions either upon complaint or its own initiative. This 
section also grants to it the important power of suspend- 
ing proposed rates pending inquiry. Any new rates, fares, 
or classifications filed with the commission may be sus- 
pended by it for a period of 120 days, hearings held 
regarding their jiropriety, and the proposals annulled if 
found unreasonable. If the commission cannot conclude 
its hearings within the time stated it may extend the time 
of suspension for a period not exceeding six months. In 
all such proceedings the burden of proof rests upon the 
carrier proposing the increase. Section 9 grants the com- 
mission specific power to reject any tariff or schedule 
tendered for filing which does not “ provide and give law- 
ful notice of its effective date.” 

5. The commitssion’s powers over through rates and 
routes is in various ways increased. Sweeping, though 
somewhat indefinite, provisions are contained in Section 7 
as to the interchange of cais and the establtshment of 
through routes. Carriers aro required ‘ ‘ to provide reason- 
able facilities for operating such through routes, and to 
make reasonable rules and regulations with respect to the 
excliange, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and 
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for operation of aucli throngli routes and providing for 
reasonable compensation to those entitled thereto.” Sec- 
tion 12, moreover, gives the commission power to establish 
new through routes and joint rates and classifications even 
though a satisfactory through route already exists. It can- 
not, however, establish a through route, or joint rate and 
classification between a steam railroad and an electric line 
not regularly engaged in freight transportation, nor can it 
do so w'hen the shipment is wholly by water; and it can- 
not compel a railroad to establish a through route shorter 
than its own line unless its length is unreasonable as com- 
pared with other available routes. Section 8 specifics that 
no through rate or fare may exceed the sum of the com- 
ponent local rates or fares. However, in order to prevent 
state governments from practically fixing interstate through 
rates by making local rates, this provision is subject to 
exception upon complaint to the commission. The Hepburn 
Act, as construed by the Supreme Court, made lateral con- 
nections obligatory only upon complaint by the shipper, 
but Section 7 of the present act specifically states that they 
are hereafter obligatory also upon complaint of the lateral 
line. 

6. The commission is given specific power to issue 
orders as regards any “ conditions or practices whatso- 
ever ” of carriers within the scope of j;he act when “ un- 
just, or unreasonable, or unjustly discriminatory, or other- 
wise in violation of any provisions of this act. ’ ’ Section 12 
in this way definitely establishes the administrative powers 
of the commission which were formerly disputed, 

7. Section 8, by striking out of the original Interstate 
Commerce Law the words “ under substantially similar 
circumstances and conditions,” gives the long-and-short- 
haul clause real force. It is now ” unlawful for any carrier 
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subject to the provisions of this act to charge, or receive 
any greater compensation in the aggregate for the trans- 
portation of iiassengers, or of like kintl of properly, for a 
shorter than for a longer distaiiec over the same line or 
roiilo in the same direction, the shorter being included 
■within the longer distance.” This elanse, if enforced, will 
exert a, widespread influence over southern and trans- 
continental freight rates. 

8. ^I'he same section prohibits the increase of rates that 
have been reduced to meet water competition, unless the 
commission after hearing find,s that the ” proposed in- 
erease rests upon conditions oilier than the elimination of 
water competition.” This provision w'ill pi'obably be of 
importance to the future development of transportation 
upon inland waterways in the United States. 

9. Section 12 of the new’ rate act gives to shippers the 
control of routing freight, “ subject to such reasonable 
exceptions and regulations as the Inlerstale (Jomniercc 
Commi.ssion shall from time to time prescribe.” 

10. Section 9 compels the carriers to furnish a state- 
ment of rates to shippers upon written reipiest. The name 
of the proper agent must be posted in every station, and 
failure to furnish a correct statement within a reasonable 
time makes the carrier liable to a fine of $250. The purpose 
of this provision is to increase the publicity of rates, and 
facilitate the business of the shipper. Tnrifts, though avail- 
able to the shipper, are frccpiently so complex that only an 
expert can quote the correct rate. 

11. Section 10 amends the antirebatiiig elanse by out- 
lining in greater detail unlawTul ways of obtaining special 
rates. Any shipper who employs a device whereby the 
payment to the carrier ‘‘ shall in fact he made less tlian 
the regular rates then established and in force on the line 
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ol trunsportaljon, shall be deenu-d guilty ol fraud.” The 
penalties <iL‘ Hue and iiiipriaonmcnt and the liability of both 
shipper and carrier remain unchanged. An allied pro- 
vision IS the portion of Section 12 which prohibits car- 
rier’s from disclosing the business secrets of shippers or 
consignees. For every such offense the carrier becomes 
liable to a maximum fine of $1,000 

12. Under Section 17 the President is authorized to 
appoint a special eommission to investigate, and report as 
to, the regulation of capitalization. 'Phis provision was 
inserted in lion of proposed sections of the act that would 
have given to the Interstate Commerce Commission control 
over stoelj and bond issues. 

13. Section 14 siieeifiea that no injunction prohibiting 
an officer of a state from enforcing a state statute may 
be issued by a federal court unless the application is 
heard and determined by three judges, at least one of 
whom is a justice of the Supreme Court or a circuit judge. 
In ease of irreparable injury a temporary injunction may 
be issued by a justice of the Supreme Court or a district 
or circuit judge, but it is to remain in effect only un- 
til application for the interlocutory injunction has been 
hoard and determined by the three judges. 

14. Lastly, the work of the eommission is facilitated 
in various miscellaneous ways. Its authority to require 
reports is increased hy empowering it to substitute De- 
cember 31st for June 30th as the end of the statistical 
year if it desires, and to require not only monthly reports 
of earnings and expenses, but ” periodical and special re- 
poi’ts concerning any matters about which the commission 
is authorized or required by this or any other law to 
inquire or to keep itself informed or which it is required 
to enforce.” 
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Section 13 defines how suite mny be bi'onglit to en- 
force the commission’s orders. Orders for the payment 
of money may be enforced through the regular federal 
courts, or in state courts; and suits on orders not for the 
payment of money are to be brought in the Corameree 
Court. Section 6 recpiires all carriers subject to the act 
to designate an agent in Washington upon whom services 
of all notices and processes may be made in pi’oeeedings 
before the commission or the Commerce Court. Section 7 
further specifics the elassc's of individuals who may receivi; 
free passes. 

Some of the leading provisions of the bill as proposed 
by the Administration were not accepted by Congress. 
President Taft recommended the amendment of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act so as to permit rate agreemente, but 
the provision was rejected and rate making theoretically 
continues to rest upon competition. The original liill also 
prohibited the issue of cairital stock at less tlmn par, and 
of bonds at le.ss than par, or, if so, at less than the market 
value of such bonds as determined by tlie comniission, and 
the issue of any securities in case of reorganization without 
approval of the commission. Instead of this a special 
investigating commission was authorized. Il likewise pro- 
hibited the acquisition of competing lines or a stock in- 
terest in them, except in cases where the acquiring line 
already owned fifty per cent of the stock of the competing 
lines. Some of the leading provisions proposed in Con- 
gress, but likewise rejected, were those aiming to empower 
the commission to fix miuimmn rates in case of water 
competition, to permit the shipper to recover damages in 
case a rate is misquoted, to have the comniis.sion make, a 
physical valuation of all interstate railroads, drastic regu- 
lation of capitalization, prevention of all rate increases 
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Avilliont invest iyatinii and approval by the eoniunssion, 
and an aiuL'iided eoinmodilios danse. 

Some of the most radical features of the proposed 
railwaj^ rate bills were rejected, as were some of those 
earnestly soiig'hl by the Atlniinistration. But the law as 
finally enacted vei'y materially increased the po’^vers of 
the Interstate Coimueree Commission, created a new body 
— ^the Comnierec Court — and enlarged the scope of the 
Interstate Coimueree Act. 
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APPENDIX I 

THE FEDERAL RAILWAY RATE ACT OF JUNE IS, 1910 

An Act To create a cominerce court, aiul to ainoiid the Act 
entitled “An Act to regulate eoinincrce,” approved Folji'uury 
fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as heretofore 
amended, and for other purposes. 

THE coMMEnrE couht: its duties and powers 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of xiepresenlntives of 
the United States of Amenca %n Oonyivss usscmhled, T’liat a 
court of the United States is hereby created which shall he 
known as the eomiuercc court and shall hnve the jnrisdiotion 
now possessed by circuit courts of the Uniteil States and the 
judges thereof over all cases of the following kinds: 

First. All cases for the enforcement, otherwise than by ad- 
judication and collection of a forfeiture or penally or by inflic- 
tion of criminal punishment, of any order of the Intorstate 
Commerce Commission other than for the payment of money. 

Second. Cases brought to enjoin, sot aside, annul, or Bus])cnd 
in whole or in part any order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Third. Such cases as by section three of the Act entitled 
“An Act to further regulate commerce witli foreign nations 
and among the States,” approved February nineteenth, nine- 
teen hundred and three, arc authorized to bo maintained in a 
circuit court of the United States. 

Fouytli- All such mandamus proceedings as under the pro- 
visions of section twenty or section twenty-three of the Act 
entitled “ An Act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
fourth, eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as amended, are 
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nuthorizcil to bo intiiiiliiiiiotl in a circuit court of tlic TJiiitocl 
States. 

Notliiiiff eoulniiicil in this Act slinll l)c con.strnccl as enlarg- 
ing the jurisdiction now possessed by the circuit courts of 
the United Slates or the judges thereof, that is hereby trans- 
ferred to and vesl,cd in the coiiiincrce court. 

Tho jurisdiction of the coiiiiiiereo court, over eases of the 
foregoing classes shall he exclusive; but this Act shall not af- 
fect the jurisdiction now possessed by any circuit or district 
court of the United States over ca.sea or proceedings of a kind 
not within the ahovc-enuiuerated cln.sses. 

The comiucrco court shall be a court of record, and shall 
have a seal of such form and style as the court may prescribe. 
The said court shall be composed of five judges, to be from 
time to tune designated and assigned thereto by the Chief 
Justice of tho United States, from among the circuit judges of 
the United States, for tho period of five years, except that in 
the first instance the court shall be composed of the five ad- 
ditional circuit judges to be appointed as hereinafter provided, 
who shall be designated by the President to serve for one, two, 
three, four, and five years, respectively, in order that tho period 
of designation of one of the said judges shall expire in each 
year thereafter. In case of the death, resignation, or termina- 
tion of assignment of any judge so designated, the Chief Justice 
shall designate a circuit judge to fill the vacancy so caused and 
to serve during the unexpired period for which the original des- 
ignation was made. After the year niiicteon hundred and four- 
teen no circuit judge shall be redesignated to servo in the 
commerce court until the exiiiration of at least one year after 
tho expiration of the period of his last previous designation. 
The judge first designated for the five-year period shall be tho 
presiding judge of said court, and thereafter tho judge senior 
in designation shall be the presiding judge. 

Each of the judges during the period of his service in the 
commerce court shall, on account of tho regular sessions of the 
court being held in the city of Washington, receive in addition 
to his salary as circuit judge in expense allowance at the rate 
of one thousand five hundred dollars per annum. 

Tho President shall, by and with the advice and consent of 
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the Senate, appoint five additional circuit judges no two of 
whom shall be from the same judicial circuit, who shall hold 
office during good behavior and who shall be from time to time 
designated and assigned by the Chief Justice of tlie United 
States for service in the circuit court of any district, or the 
circuit court of appeals for any circuit, or in the commerce 
court. 

The associate judges shall have precedence and shall suc- 
ceed to the place and iiowers of tlie jiresiding judge whenever 
he may bo absent or incapable of acting in the order of the 
date of their designations. Four of said judges shall constituie 
a quorum, and at least a majority of the court shall concur in 
all decisions. 

The court shall also have a clerk and a marshal, with the 
same duties and powers, so far as they may be appropriate and 
are not altered by rule of the court, as arc now possessed by 
the clerk and marshal, respectively, of the Supremo Court of 
the United States, The offices of the clerk and marshal of the 
court shall bo in the city of Washington, in the District of 
Columbia. The judges of the court shall apiwint the clerk and 
marshal, and ma.v also appoint, if they find it necessary, a 
deputy clerk and deputy marshal; and sueh clerk, marshal, 
deputy clerk, and deputy marshal .shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the court. The salai'y of the clerk shall Ijc four 
thousand dollars per annum; the salary of the marshal three 
thousand dollars pur annum ; the salary of the deputy clovk two 
thousand five hundred dollars per annum; and the salary of 
the deputy marshal two thousand five hundred dollars per an- 
num. The said clerk and marshal may, with the approval of the 
court, employ all requisite assistance. The costs and fees in 
said court shall be established by the court in a table thereof, 
approved by the Supreme Court of the United States, within 
four months after the organization of the court; but such costs 
and fees shall in no case exceed those charged in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and shall be accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

The commerce court shall be always open for the transaction 
of business. Its regular sessions shall be held in the city of 
Washington, in the District of Columbia ; but the powers of the 
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court or of nny judgo thereof, or of the clerk, ninrshsil, clojiuty 
clerk, or deputy marshal may he cxenuHcd anywhere iu the 
United States; and for expedition of the work of the court 
and the avoidance of undue cxiHinsc or inconvenionoc to suitors 
the court shall hold sessions iu dift'ereut parts of thn United 
States as may be found desirable. The actual and necessary 
expenses of the judees, clerk, marshal, deputy clerk, and deputy 
marshal of tlio court ineiirrod for travel and attondaueo else- 
where than in the city of Washington shall he paid upon the 
written and itemized certificate of such judge, clerk, marshal, 
deputy clerk, or deputy marshal by tbo marshal of the court, 
and shall be allowed to him in the statement of his accounts 
with the United States. 

The United States marshals of the several districts outside 
of the city of Washington in which the comnicrec court may 
hold its sessions shall provide, under the direction and with the 
approval of the Attorney-General of the United States, such 
rooms in the public buildings of the United States as may 
be necessai’y for the court’s use; but iu case proper rooms can 
not be provided in such public buildings, said marshals, with 
the approval of the Attorney-General of the United States, may 
then lease from time to time other necessary rooms for the 
court. 

If, at any time, the business of the commerce court does not 
require the services of all the judges, the Chief Justice of the 
United States may, by writing, signed by him and filed in the 
Department of Justice, terminate the assignment of any of the 
judges or temporarily assign him for service in any circuit 
court or circuit court of appeals. In case of illness or other 
disability of any judge assigned to the commerce court the 
Chief Justice of the United States may assign any other cir- 
cuit judge of the United States to act in his place, and may ter- 
minate such assignment when the exigence therefor shall cease ; 
and any circuit judge so assigned to act in place of such judge 
shall, during his assignment, exercise all the powers and per- 
form all the functions of such judge. 

In all eases within its jurisdiction the commerce court, and 
each of the judges assigned thereto, shall, respectively, have 
tod may exercise any and aU of tlie powers of a circuit court 
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of the United States and of the judges of said court, rnspcet- 
ively, so far as the same may lie appropriate to the effective 
exercise of the jurisdiction hereby conferred. The eoininerco 
court may issue all writs and process appropriate to the full 
exercise of its jurisdiction and powers and may proscribe the 
form thereof. It may also, from time to time, establish such 
rules aud regulations concerning pleading, practice, or iiro- 
cedure in cases or mattera within its jurisdiction as to the 
court shall seem wise and proper. Its orders, writs, and process 
may run, be served, and be returnable anywhere in the United 
States; and the marshal and deputy iiiarsluil of said court and 
also the United States marshals an<l deputy inurshals in the 
several districts of the United States shall have like powers 
and be under like duties to act for aud lu bohalf of said court 
as pertain to United States marshals and ilopuly niarshals 
generally when acting under like conditioim concerning suits or 
matters in the cironits of the United States. 

The jurisdiction of the commerce court shall ho invoked by 
filing in the olflee of the clerk of the court a written jictition 
setting forth briefly and succinctly tlio facts constituting the 
petitioner’s cause of action, and siiccilyiiig the relief sought. 
A copy of such petition sluill be forthwith served hy the raarslml 
or a deputy marshal of the coinmerec court or hy the proper 
United States marshal or deputy marshal upon every defendant 
therein named, and when the United States is a party defendant, 
the service shall he made by tiling a copy of said petition in tlio 
office of the Secretary of the Iiitorstnlo Coiiiinorce Coraniissiun 
and in tho Department of Justice. Within thirty days after the 
petition is served, uulcsa that time is exloudcd by order of the 
court or a judge thereof, an answer to tho petition shall be filed 
in tho clerk’s office, and a copy thereof mailed to the liotitiouer's 
attorney, which answer shall bTiefl.y and categorically respond 
to the allegations of the petition. No rojilication need be filed 
to the answer, iind objections to the sufficiency of the petition 
or answer as not setting forth a oau.se of action or defense mu.st 
be taken at the final hcai’ing or by motion to dismiss the ])e- 
tition based on said grounds, which motion may be made at 
any time before answer is filed. In case no amswer shall be 
filed as provided herein the petitioner may apply to the court 
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on notice for sueli relief .t? may be iiroper upon the facta alleged 
in the pcfitiou. I’lio court may, by rule, pveaevibe the mctliocl 
of taking eviileiice m (‘uses iiemling in s.iicl e(airt, ami may pro- 
scribe tliat the evidence be taken before a single judge of the 
court, with iiower to rule upon llie admission of evidence Ex- 
cept as may be otherwise provided in this Act, or by rule of the 
court, the ijractieo aiul iirocedure in the eonnnerce court shall 
conform as nearly as may be to that in like cases in a circuit 
court of the TTnitod States. 

The coniinercc court sltall be opened for the transaction of 
business at a date to ho fixed by order of the .said court, which 
shall be not later than thirty days after the judges thereof shall 
have been designated. 


APPEAUS TO KUPliEJlE COURT 

Sec. 2. That a final judgment or decree of the commerce 
court may be reviewed by the Supremo Court of the ITnitod 
States if appeal to the Supreme Court be taken by an aggrieved 
party within sixty days after tlic entry of said final judgment 
or decree. Such appeal may be taken in like manner as ap- 
peals from a circuit coin-t of the United States to the Supreme 
Court, and the eomnierco court may direct the original record 
to bo transmitted on appeal instead of a transcript thereof. The 
Supreme Court may afiinn, reverse, or modify tho final judg- 
ment or decree of the commerce court as the case may require. 

Appeal to the Supreme Court, however, shall in no case 
supersede or stay the judgment or decree of the commerce court 
appealed from, unless the Supreme Court or a justioo thereof 
shall so direct, and appellant shall give bond in such form 
and of such amount as tho Supreme Court, or the justice of that 
court allowing tho stay, may require. 

An appeal may also be taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United Stales from an interlocutory order or decree of the 
commerce court granting or continuing an injunction restrain- 
ing the enforcement of an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, provided such appeal be taken within thirty days 
.from the entry of such order or decree. 

Appeals to the Supreme Court under this section shall have 
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priority in hearing and deteimination over all other causes ex- 
cept criminal causes in that court. 


I'KOC'EKDINUS to ENJUIM OOXrMtSSION OllUEUS 

Seo. 3. That suits to enjoin, set aside, annnl, or suspend 
any order of tlie Interstate Cominei’co Coiiiiui.HSKm shall be 
brought in the coiniueree court against the Ihiited States. The 
pendency of such suit shall not of itself stay or suspend the 
operation of the ordei' of the Iiileestato Uoiumc'ree Oonunis- 
sion; but the coinincrco court, in its discretion, may rest, ram or 
suspend, in ■whole or ui part, the oiioratiou of tlic eouunission’s 
order pending the final hearing and delenuiualion of the suit 
No order or injunction so restraimiig or snspeiiding an order 
of the Interstate Coiniueree Ooniiiiishion shall be made by the 
commerce court otherwise tlfan u|).iu notice and after hear- 
ing, except that in oases whore irreparable damage would other- 
wise ensue to the iietitioiier, said court, or a judge tlieroof may, 
on hearing after not loss than three days’ notice to the Inter- 
state Commerce Ooiuinissiou and the Attorniy-tleneral, allow a 
temporary stay or suspension in whole or in jiart of the oiiera- 
tion of the order of the Interstate Coiniueree CotUTnissiou for 
not more than sixty days from the date of the order of suoli 
court or judge, pending application to the court for its order 
or injunction, in which case the said order shall contain a 
specific finding, baaed upon evidence suhmilted to the judge 
making the order and identified by reference thereto, that sueli 
irreparable damage would result to the petitioner and siiecify- 
ing the nature of the damage. The court may, at the time of 
hearing such aiiplieatioii, upon a like finding, eontiiiuo the 
temporary stay or suspension in whole or in part until its de- 
cision upon the application. 

ATTORNP.Y-GENIiR\n TO PEPUND SUITS 

Sec. 4. That all eases and proceedings in the commerce 
court which but for this Act would he brought by or against 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be brought by or 
against the United States, and the United States may intervene 
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in nny cnse or prooPccliiiK in llio ooninu'i'PO ooiirt whenever, 
tliongli it has not hc'on innde n imrty, publie inierests are in- 
volved. 

Sec. 5 . 'Fliat tliu Attorncy-Cionoral shall have charge and 
pontrol of the iiiterosts of Iho (!overninin\t ni all cases and pro- 
ceedings in the connnerco c-onri, anil in the Suprome Court 
of the United States upon appeal from the oennnercc court; and 
if in his opinion tlio i)nblie interest mpdrc’s it, he may retain 
and employ in the name of the United States, within the ai3- 
Iirojiriationa from time to time made by the Congress for such 
pm'iiOBca, such special attorneys and counselors at law as he may 
think necessary to assist in the disehargo of nny of the duties 
inciinibent upon him and his sidiordmato attorneys; and the 
Attorney-General shall stipulate with such special attorneys and 
counsel the amount of their compimsation, which shall not be 
in excess of the sums niiproiiviated tliorcl'or liy Congress for such 
purposes, and shall have suporvision of tlieir action: Proi'ided, 
That the Tutorstato Commerce Cominission and any party or 
parties in interest to the proceeding before the commission, in 
winch an order or rociniretm>nt i.s made, may appear as psirties 
thereto or their own motion and as of right, and ho rei>resented 
by their counsel, in any suit wherein is involved the validity 
of such order or rcciulremeut or any part thereof, and the in- 
terest of such party; and the court wherein is isending such 
suit may make all such rules and orders as to sxich appearances 
and reiJresentntions, the number of counsel, and all matters of 
procedure, and otherwise, as to subserve the ends of justice and 
speed the determination of such suits: Provided Juriher, That 
communities, associations, corporations, firms, and individuals 
who are interested in the controversy or question before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, or in any suit which may be 
brought by any one under the terms of this Act, or the Acta 
of which it is amendatory or which are amendatory of it, re- 
lating to action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, may 
intervene in said suit or proeoedings at any time after the in- 
stitution thereof, and the Attorney-General shall not dispose of 
or discontinue said suit or proceeding over the objection of such 
party or intervener aforesaid, but said intervener or intervenors 
may prosecute, defend, or continue said suit or proceeding un- 
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affected by the action or nonaction of tlie Attorney-General of 
the United States therein. 

Complainants before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
interested in a case shall have tlic right to appear and bo made 
parties to the case and bo represented before the courts by coun- 
sel under such regulations as are now permitted in similar cii'- 
enmstauces under the rules and practice of equity courts of the 
United States. 

Sec. 6. That until the opening of the commerce court as 
in section one hereof provided, all cases and proceedings of 
which from that time the commerce court is hereby given ex- 
clusive jurisdiction may bo brought in the same courts and con- 
ducted in like manner and with like effect as is now provided 
by law; and if any such case or proceeding shall have gone to 
final judgment or decree before the opening of the commerce 
court, appeal may be taken from such final judgment or decree 
in like manner and with like effect as is now provided by law. 
Any such ease or proceeding within tlu' jurisdiction of the 
commerce court which may have been begun in any other 
001111; as hereby allowed before the said dale shall be forthwith 
transferred to the commerce court, if it has not yet proeecsled 
to final judgment or decree in such other court unless it has 
been finally submitted for the decision of such court, in which 
case the cause shall proceed in such court to final judgment or 
decree and further proceeding thereafter, and appeal may be 
taken direct to the Supreme Court, and if remanded such cause 
may be sent back to tho court from which the appeal was taken 
or to the commerce court for further proceeding ns the Supremo 
Court shall direct ; and all previous proceedings in such trans- 
ferred case shall stand and operate notwithstanding the trans- 
fer, subject to the same control over them by the commerce 
court and to the same right of subseiiucnt action in the ease 
or proceeding as if tho transfeiTCd case or proceeding had been 
originally begun in the commerce court. The clerk of the court 
from which any ease or proceeding is so transferred to the com- 
merce court shall transmit to and file in the commerce court 
the originals of all papers filed in such case or jiroceeding and 
a certified transcript of all record entries in the case or proceed- 
ing up to the time of transfer. 
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It shall be the duty of every cotiiinon carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, within sixty days after tlic takiiiff effect 
of this Act, to designate m writing an agent in the city of 
Washington, Uistriet of Oolninbia, upon whom service of all 
notices and iirocessca may be made for and on behalf of said 
common carrier in any proceeiling or suit pending before the 
Interstate Oomnieree ('‘ommission or before said eommorce 
eonrt, and to file sucli designation in the office of the secretary 
of the Interstate Coiunieree Commission, wliieb designation 
may from time to time be changed by like writing similarly 
filed; and thereupon service of all notices and processes may 
be made ii])on such eominon carrier liy leaving a copy thereof 
with such dosiguutod agent at his office or usual place of resi- 
dence in the city of Washington, with like effect as if made 
personally upon such common carrier, and in default of such 
designation of such agent, service of any notice or other process 
in any proceeding before said Interstate Cinmneree Commission 
or commereo eonrt may be made by posting such notice or 
process in the office of the secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


EXTENSION OF THE JDBISDICTJON OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. That section one of the Act entitled “An Act to 
Togulate commerce,” approved February fourth, eighteen hun- 
dred eighty-sOven, as heretofore amended, is hereby now 
amended so as to read as follows: 

“ Section 1. That the provisions of this Act shall apply to 
any corporation or any person or persons engaged in the trans- 
portation of oil or other commodity, except water and except 
natural or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, or partly by 
pipe lines and partly by railroad, or partly by pipe lines and 
partly by water, and to telegraph, telephone, and cable com- 
panies (whether wire or wireless) engaged in sending messages 
from one State, Territory, or District of the United States, to 
any other State, Territory, or District of the United States, or 
to any foreign country, who shall be considered and held to 
be common carriers within the meaning and purpose of this Act, 
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and to any common carrier or carriers engaged in the trans- 
portation of passengers or property wholly by railroad (or partly 
by railroad and partly by water when both are used under a 
common control, management, or arrangement for a continuous 
carriage or shipment), from one State or Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia, to any other State or 
Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, or 
from one place in a Territory to another place in the same Ter- 
ritory, or from any place in the United States to an adjacent 
foreign country, or from any place in the United States through 
a foreign country to any otlier place in the United States, and 
also to the transportation in like manner of property shipped 
from any place in the United States to a foreign country and 
carried from such place to a port of transshipment, or shipped 
from a foreign country to any place in the United States and 
carried to such place from a port of entry either in the United 
States or an adjacent foreign country: Provided, however. That 
the provisions of this Act shall not apply to the transportation 
of passengers or property, or to the receiving, delivering, stor- 
age, or handling of property wholly within one State and not 
shipped to or from a foreign country from or to any State or 
Territory as aforesaid, nor shall they apply to tho transmission 
of messages by telephone, telegraiih, or cable wholly within one 
State and not transmitted to or from a foreign country from or 
to any State or Territory as aforesaid. 

Common Carriers Defined 

“ The term ‘ common carrier ’ as used in this Act shall in- 
clude express companies and sleeping car companies. ^ The term 
‘ railroad ’ as used in this Act sliall include all bridges and 
ferries used or operated in connection with auy railroad, and 
also all the road in use by any corporation operating a railroad, 
w'hether owned or operated under a contract, agreement, or 
lease, and shall also include all switches, spurs, tracks, and 
terminal facilities of every kind used or necessary in the trans- 
portation of the persons or property designated herein, and 
also all freight depots, yards, and grounds used or necessary in 
the transportation or delivery of any of stiid property; and the 
term ‘ transportation ’ shall indnde cars and other vehicles and 
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all inatrunicntalitics and facilitips of shipment or carriage, ir- 
respective of ownership or of any eonlract, express or implied, 
for the rise thereof and all services in eonnection with the re- 
ceipt, di'livery, elevation, and transfer in transit, ventilation, 
refrigeration or icing, storage, and handling of property trans- 
ported; and it shall he the duty of every carrier subject to tho 
provisions of this Act to provide and furnish such transporta- 
tion upon reasonable request therefor, and to establish through 
routes and just and I'easonable rates applicable thereto; and to 
provide reasonable facilities for operating such through routes 
and to make reasonable rules and regidatioiis with respect to the 
exchange, interchange, and return of cars used therein, and for 
the operation of such through routes, and providing for rea- 
sonable coinponsation to those entitled thereto. 

"Jiisl and Beaftoniible" Charges 

“All charges made for any service rendered or to be ren- 
dered in the transportation of passengers or property and for 
the transmission of messages by telegraph, telephone, or cable, 
as afoi-esaid, or in connection therewith, shall be just and rea- 
sonable; and every unjust and unreasonable charge for such 
service or any part thereof is prohibited and declared to be un- 
lawful: Provided^ That messages by telegraph, telephone, or 
cable, subject to the provisions of this Act, may be classified 
into day, night, repeated, unrepeated, letter, commercial, press. 
Government, and such other classes as are just and reasonable, 
and different rates may be charged for the different classes 
of messages: And provided further, That nothing in this Act 
shall be construed to prevent telephone, telegraph, and cable 
companies from entering into contracts with common carriers, 
for the exchange of services. 

“And it is hereby made the duty of all common carriers 
subject to the provisions of this Act to establish, observe, and 
enforce just and reasonable classifications of property for trans- 
portation, with reference to which rates, tariffs, regulations, or 
practices are or may bo made or prescribed, and just and rea- 
sonable regulations and practices affecting classifications, rates, 
or tariffs, the issuance, form, and substance of tickets, receipts, 
and bills of lading, the manner and method of presenting, mark- 
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ing, packing, and delivering property for transportation, the 
facilities for transportation, the carrying of personal, sample, 
and excess baggage, and all other matters relating to or con- 
nected with the receiving, handling, transporting, storing, and 
delivery of property subject to the provisions of this Act which 
may be necessary or proper to secure the safe and prompt re- 
ceipt, handling, transportation, and delivery of property sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act upon just and reasonable terras, 
and every such unjust and unreasonable classification, regula- 
tion, and practice with reference to commerce between the 
States and with foreign countries is prohibited and declared to 
be unlawful. 

Passes and Franks Prohibited 

“No common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act 
shall, after January first, nineteen hundred and seven, directly 
or indirectly, issue or give any interstate free ticket, free pass, 
or free transportation for passengers, exeo])t to its employees 
and their families, its ofiieora, agents, surgeons, physicians, and 
attorneys at law; to raiuistera of religion, traveling secretaries 
of railroad Young Men’s Christian Associations, iiimutcs of hos- 
pitals and charitable and eleemosynary institutions, and per- 
sons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary work; 
to indigent, destitute, and homeleas persons, and to such per- 
sons when transported by charitable societies or hospitals, and 
the necessary agents employed in such transportation; to in- 
mates of the National Homes or State Homes for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers, and of Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Homes, including 
those about to outer and those returning home after discharge ; 
to necessary care takers of live stock, poultry, milk, and fruit; 
to employees on sleeping cars, express cars, and to linemen of 
telegraph and telephone companies; to Railway Mail Service 
employees, post-office inspectors, customs inspectors, and immi- 
gration inspectors; to newsboys on trains, baggage agents, wit- 
nesses attending any legal investigation in which the common 
carrier is interested, persons injured in wrecks and physicians 
and nurse attending such persons: Provided, That thi-i pro- 
vision aball not be construed to prohibit the interchange of 
passes for the ofiicei-s, agents, and employees of common ear- 
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ricrs, and their farailies; nor to prohibit any common carrier 
from carrying passengers free with the object of providing re- 
lief in cases of general epidemic, iiostilenec, or other calamitona 
visitation: And piovuled fuiUicr, That this in’ovisiou shall not 
he construed to prohibit the privilege of jiasses or franks, or the 
exchange thereof with each other, for the oflSeers, agents, em- 
ployees, and their families of such telegraph, telephone and 
cable lines, and the oflleers, agents, employees and their fami- 
lies of other common carriers subject to the provisions of this 
Act: Provided fuiiliarj That the term 'employees’ as used 
in tills paragrajih shall include furloughed, pensioned, and 
superannuated employees, persons who have become disabled 
or infirm in the service of any such common carrier, and the 
remains of a person killed in the employment of a carrier and 
ex-emploj'ees traveling for the purpose of entering the service 
of any such common carrier ; and the term ‘ families ’ as 
used in this paragraph shall include tho families of those per- 
sons named in this proviso, also tho families of persons 
killed, and tho widows during widowhood and minor chil- 
dren during minority of persons who died, while in tho serv- 
ice of any such common carrier. Any common carrier vio- 
lating this provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and for each offense, on conviction, shall paj' to the United 
States a penalty of not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than two thousand dollars, and any person, other than the 
persons excepted in this provision, whoso u.ses any such inter- 
state free ticket, free pass, or free transportation shall be sub- 
ject to a like penalty. Jurisdiction of offenses under this pro- 
vision shall be the same as that jirovided for offenses in an Act 
entitled ‘An Act to further regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the States,’ approved February nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred and three, and any amendment thereof. 

“ From and after May first, nineteen hundred and eight, it 
shall be unlawful for any railroad company to transport from 
any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, to any other 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or to any foreign 
country, any article or commodity, other than timber and the 
manufactured products thereof, manufactured, mined, or pro- 
duced by it, or under its autliority, or which it may own in 
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“whole or in part, or in which it may have any interest, direct 
•or indirect, except such articles or commodities as may be 
■necessary and intended for its use in the conduct of its business 
.as a common carrier. 

Lateral Connections Made Ohligatory 

“ Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, 
upon application of any lateral, branch line of railroad, or of 
any shipper tendering insterstatc traffic for transportation, shall 
construct, maintain, and operate upon i-easonable terms a switch 
connection with any such lateral, branch line of railroad, or pri- 
vate side track which may he constructed to connect with its 
railroad, where such connection is reasonably practicable and 
can be put in with safety and will furnish sufficient business 
"to justify the construction and maintenance of the same ; and 
shall furnish cars for the movement of such traffic to the best 
■of its ability without discrimination in favor of or against any 
such shipper. If any common carrier shall fail to install and 
operate any such switch or connection as aforesaid, on appli- 
cation therefor in writing by any shipper or owner of such 
lateral, branch line of railroad, such shipper or owner of such 
lateral, branch line of raihoad may make complaint to the 
commission, as provided in section thirteen of this Act, and the 
commission shall hear and investigate the same and shall de- 
termine as to the safety and practicability thereof and justifica- 
tion and reasonable compensation therefor, and the corainisaion 
may make an order, as provided in section fifteen of this Act, 
directing the common carrier to comply with the provisions of 
this section in accordance with such order, and such order shall 
be enforced as hereinafter provided for the enforcement of all 
other orders by the commission, other than orders for the pay- 
ment of money.” 

nONO-AND-SHORT-HAUI, CLAUSE IN NEW FORM 

Seo. 8. That section four of said Act to regulate com- 
merce be amended so as to read as follows : 

“Sec. 4. That it shall be unla-wful for any common ear- 
lier subject to the provisions of this Act to charge or receive 
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any greater coinpenaation in tlic aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, or of like kind of property, for a shorter than 
for a longer distance over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the long distance, 
or to charge any greater compensation as a through route than 
the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to the provisions 
of this Act ; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the towns of this Act to charge or re- 
ceive as great compensation for a shorter as for a longer dis- 
tance: Provided, however. That upon application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission such common carrier may in 
special cases, after investigation, be authorized by the com- 
mission to charge less for longer than for shorter distances for 
the transportation of passengers or property; and the com- 
mission may from time to time prescribe the extent to which 
such designated common carrier may be relieved from the oper- 
ation of this section: Provided further. That no rates or charges 
lawfully existing at the time of the passage of this amendatory 
Act shall be required to be changed by reason of the provisions- 
of this section prior to the expiration of six months after the 
passage of this Act, nor in any case where application shall 
have been filed before the commission, in accordance with the 
provisions of this section, until a determination of such appli- 
cation by the commission. 

“ Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with 
a water route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any 
species of freight to or from competitive points, it shall not 
be permitted to increase such rates unless after hearing by the- 
Interstate Commerce Commission it shall be found that such 
proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other than the 
elimination of water competition.” 

EEJEOTION BY THE OOMMISSION OP TAEIPFS IMPROPERLY PILED 

Seo. 9. That section six of said Act to regulate commerce, 
as heretofore amended, is hereby now amended by adding four 
new paragraphs at the end thereof, as follows : 

“ The commission may reject and refuse to file any schedule 
that is tendered for filing which does not provide and give law- 
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ful notice of its effective date, and any schedule so rejected by 
-the commission shall be void and its use shall be unlawful. 

“ In case of failure or refusal on the part of any carrier, 
Teceiver, or trustee to comply with the terms of any regulation 
adopted and promulgated or any order made by the commission 
under the provisions of this section, such carrier, receiver, or 
trustee ^all be liable to a penalty of five hundred dollars for 
each such offense, and twenty-five dollars for each and every 
day of the continuance of such oft'ense, which shall accrue to 
the IJnited States and may be recovered in a civil action 
brought by the United States. 

WRITTEN STATEMENT OP HATES TO BE FURNISHED SHIPPERS ON 
APPLICATION 

“If any common carrier subject to the provisions of this 
Act, after written request made upon the agent of such carrier 
hereinafter in this section referred to, by any person or com- 
pany for a written statement of the rate or charge applicable to 
.a described shipment between stated places under the schedules 
or tariffs to which such carrier is a party, shall refuse or omit 
to give such written statement within a reasonable time, or 
.shall misstate in writing the applicable rate, and if the person 
or company making such request suffers damage in consequence 
■of suoli refusal or omission or in consequence of the misstate- 
ment of the rate, either through making the shipment over a 
line or route for which the proiier rate is higher than the rate 
over another available lino or route, or through entering into 
nny sale or other contract whereunder such person or company 
obligates himself or itself to make such shipment of freight at 
his or its cost, then the said carrier shall be liable to a penalty 
■of two hundred and fifty dollars, which shall accrue to the 
United States and may be recovered in a civil action brought by 
the United States. 

“ It shall be the duty of every carrier by railroad to keep 
at all times conspicuously posted in every station where freight 
is received for transportation the name of an agent resident in 
the city, village, or town where such station is located, to whom 
Application may be made for the information by this section 
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required to be furnished -written request; and in case any 
carrier shall fail at any time to have such name so posted in 
any station, it shall be sufficient to address such request in sub- 
stantially tlie following form : ‘ The Station Agent of the 

Company at Station,’ together with the name of 

the proper post-office, inserting the name of the carrier company 
and of the station in the blanks, and to serve the same by de- 
positing the request so addressed, with postage thereon prepaid,, 
in any post-offlec.” 

STRINGENT PROVISIONS AGAINST REBATING 

Sec. 10. That section ten of said Act to regulate commerce,, 
as heretofore amended, be now amended so as to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ Seo. 10. That any common carrier subject to the provisions, 
of this Act, or, whenever such common carrier is a corporation, 
any director or officer thereof, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, 
agent, or person acting for or employed by such corporation, 
who, alone or with any other corporation, company, person, or 
party, shall willfully do or cause to be done, or shall willingly 
suffer or permit to be done, any act, matter, or thing in this. 
Act prohibited or declared to be unlawful, or who shall aid or 
abet therein, or shall willfully omit or fail to do any act, matter, 
or thing in this Act required to be done, or shall cause or will- 
ingly suffer or pemit any act, matter, or thing so directed 
or required by this Act to be done not to be so done, or shall 
aid or abet any such omission or failure, or shall be guilty 
of any infraction of this Act for which no penalty is other- 
wise provided, or who shall aid or abet therein, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof 
in any district court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such offense was committed, be subject to a 
fine of not to exceed five thousand dollars for each offense; 
Providedj That if the offense for which any person shall be con- 
victed as aforesaid shall be an unlawful discrimination in rates, 
fares, or charges for the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty, such person shall, in addition to the fine hereinbefore pro- 
vided for, be liable to imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
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term of not exceeding two years, or both such fine and impris- 
onment, in the discretion of the court. 

" Any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, 
or, whenever such common carrier is a corporation, any officer or 
agent thereof, or any person acting for or employed by such 
corporation, who, by means of false billing, false classification, 
false weighing, or false report of weight, or by any other de- 
vice or means, shall knowingly and willfully assist, or shall will- 
ingly suffer or permit, any person or persons to obtain trans- 
portation for property at less than the regular rates then 
established and in force on the line of transportation of such 
common earner, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction tliereol in any court of the United States 
of competent jurisdiction within the district in which such 
offense was committed, he subject to a fine of not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term of not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion of 
the court, for each offense. 

Shippers Also Made Liable 

“ Any person, corporation, or company, or any agent or of- 
ficer thereof, who shall deliver property for transportation to 
any common carrier subject to the provisions of this Act, or for 
whom, as consignor or consignee, any such carrier shall trans- 
port property, who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or 
indirectly, himself or by employee, agent, officer, or otherwise, 
by false billing, false classification, false weighing, false rep- 
resentation of the contents of the package or the substance of 
the property, false report of weight, false statement, or by any 
other device or means, whether with or without the consent or 
connivance of the carrier, its agent, or officer, obtain or at- 
tempt to obtain transportation for such property at less than the 
regular rates then established and in force on the line of trans- 
portation ; or who shall knowingly and willfully, directly or in- 
directly, himself or by employee, agent, officer, or otherwise, by 
false statement or representation as to cost, value, nature, or 
extent of injury, or by the use of any false bill, bill of lading, 
receipt, voucher, roll, account, claim, certificate, affidavit, or 
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deposition, knowing the same to be false, fictitious, or fraiidu- 
lent, or to contain any false, fictitious, or fraudulent statement 
or entry, obtain or attempt to obtain any allowance, refund, or 
payment for damage or otherwise in connection with or growing 
out of the transportation of or agreement to transport such 
property, whether with or without the consent or connivance 
of the carrier, whereby the compensation of such carrier for such 
transportation, either before or after payment, shall in fact 
he made less than the regular rates then established and in 
force on the line of transportation, shall be deemed guilty of 
fraud, which is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction thereof in any court of the United States 
of competent jurisdiction within the district fin which such of- 
fense was wholly or in part committed, he subject for each 
offense to a fine of not exceeding five thousand dollars or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the court : , Provided, That 
the penalty of imprisonment shall not apply to artificial persons. 

“ If any such person, or any officer or agent of any such cor- 
poration or company, shall, by payment of money or other thing 
of value, solicitation, or otherwise, induce or attempt to induce 
any common carrier subjesot to the provisions of this Act, or 
any of its officers or agents, to discriminate unjustly in his, its, 
or their favor as against any other consignor or consignee in the 
transportation of property, or shall aid or abet any common 
carrier in any such unjust discrimination, such person or such 
officer or agent of such corporation or company shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction thereof in 
any court of the United States of competent jurisdiction within 
the district in which such offense was committed, be subject to a 
fine of not exceeding five thousand dollars, or imprisonment in 
the penitentiary for a term of not exceeding two years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court, for each offense; and such person, 
corporation, or company shall also, together with said common 
carrier, be liable, jointly or severally, in an action to be brought 
by any consignor or consignee discriminated against in any 
court of the United States of competent jurisdiction for all 
damages caused by or resulting therefrom.” 
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ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AS TO COMPLAINTS 

Sec. 11. That section thirteen of said Act to regulate com- 
merce be amended so as to read as follows : 

“ Sec. 13. That any person, firm, corporation, oompans', or 
association, or any mercantile, agricultural, or manufacturing 
society or other organization, or any body politic or municipal 
organization, or any common carrier, complaining of anything 
done or omitted to he done by any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, in contravention of the provisions 
thereof, may apply to said commission by petition, whicli shall 
briefly state the facts; whereupon a statement of the complaint 
thus made shall be forwarded by the commission to such com- 
mon carrier, who shall be called upon to satisfy the complaint, 
or to answer the same in writing, within a reasonable time, to 
be specified by the comraisaion. If such common carrier within 
the time specified shall make reparation for the injury alleged to 
have been done, the common carrier shall be relieved of liability 
to the complainant only for the particular violation of law thus 
complained of. If such carrier or carriers shall not satisfy the 
complaint within the time specified, or there shall appear to be 
any reasonable ground for investigating said complaint, it shall 
be the duty of the commission to investigate the matters com- 
plained of in such manner and by such means as it shall deem 
proper 

Commission’s Power of InUiativ 

“ Said commission shall, in like manner and with the same 
authority and powers, investigate any complaint forwarded by 
the railroad commissioner or railroad commission of any State 
or Territory at the request of such commissioner or commission, 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have full au- 
thority and power at any time to institute an inquiry, on its 
own motion, in any case and as to any matter or tiling con- 
cerning which a complaint is authorized to be made, to or before 
said commission by any provision of this Act, or concerning 
which any question may arise under any of the provisions of 
this Act, or relating to the enforcement of any of the pro- 
visions of this Act. And the said commission shall have the 
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■same powers and authority to proceed with any inquiry insti- 
tuted on its own motion as though it had been appealed to by 
complaint or petition under any of the provisions of this Act, 
including the power to make and enforce any order or orders 
in the case, or relating to the matter or thing concerning which 
the inquiry is had excepting orders for the payment of money. 
No complaint shall at any time be dismissed because of the 
absence of direct damage to the complainant.” 

COMMISSION GIVEN POWER OVER RATES, CLASSIFICATION AND 
ROUTINa OP FREIOIIT 

Sec. 12. That section fifteen of said Act to regulate com- 
merce, as heretofore amended, is hereby now amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. That whenever, after full hearing upon a com- 
plaint made as provided in section thirteen of this Act, or after 
full hearing under an order for investigation and hearing made 
by the commission on its own initiative (either in extension of 
any pending complaint or without any complaint whatever), the 
commission shall be of opinion that any individual or joint rates 
or charges whatsoever demanded, charged, or collected by any 
common carrier or carriers subject to the provisions of this 
Act for the transportation of persons or property or for the 
transmission of messages by telegraph or telephone as defined 
in the first section of this Act, or that any individual or joint 
classifications, regulations, or practices whatsoever of such car- 
rier or carriers subject to the provisions of this Act are unjust 
or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory, or unduly prefer- 
ential or prejudicial or otherwise in violation of any of the 
provisions of this Act, the commission is hereby authorized and 
empowered to determine and prescribe what will be the just 
and reasonablo individual or joint rate or rates, charge or 
charges, to be thereafter observed in such case as the maximum 
to be charged, and what individual or joint classification, regu- 
lation, or practice is just, fair, and reasonable, to be thereafter 
followed, and to make an order that the carrier or carriers shall 
cease and desist from such violation to the extent to which 
the commission finds the same to exist, and shall not thereafter 
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publish, demand, or collect any rate or charge for such trans- 
portation or transmission in excess of the niaximuni rato or 
charge so prcso'ihed, and shall adopt the classification and shall 
conform to and observe the regulation or i)raetlee so prescribed. 


Suspension of Bates Pending Inquiry 

“All orders of the commission, except orders for the pay- 
ment of money, shall take effect within such reasonable time, 
not less than thirty days, and shall continue in force for such 
period of time, not exceeding two years, as shall be prescribed 
in the order of the commission, unless the same shall be sus- 
pended or modified or set aside by the commission, or be siis- 
peuded or set aside by a court of competent jurisdiction. 
Whenever the carrier or carriers, in obedience to such order 
of the emnmission or othenvise, in respect to joint rates, fares, 
or charges, shall fail to agree among themselves upon the 
apportionment or division thereof the commission may, after 
hearing, make a supplemental order prescribing the just and 
reasonable proportion of suck joint rate to bo received by each 
carrier party thereto, which order shall take effect ns a part of 
the original order. 

“ Whenever there shall be filed with the commission any 
schedule stating a new individual or joint rate, fare, or charge, 
or any new individual or joint classification, or any new in- 
dividual or joint regulation or practice affecting any rate, fare, 
or charge, the commission shall have, and it is hereby given, 
authority, either upon complaint or upon its own initiative 
without complaint, at once, and if it so orders, without answer 
or other formal pleading by the interested carrier or carriers, 
but upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a hearing concerning 
the propriety of such rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation 
or practice ; and pending such hearing and the decision thereon 
the commission upon filing with such echedide and delivering to 
the carrier or carriers affected thereby a statement in writing 
of its reasons for such suspension may suspend the operation of 
such schedule and defer the use of such rate, fare, charge, classi- 
fication, regulation, or practice, but not for a longer period than 
one hundred and twenty days beyond the time when such rate, 
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fave, chaTgc, classification, regulation, or practice ■would other- 
wise go into effect; and after full hearing, -whether completed 
before or after tlio rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation, 
or practice goes into effect, tlie coinniissmii may make such 
order in reference to such rate, fare, charge, classification, reg- 
ulation, or practice as would he proper in a proceeding initiated 
after the rate, faro, charge, classification, regulation, or practice 
had become effective. 


Burden of Proof 

“ Provided, That if any such hearing can not he concluded 
withiu the pej'iod of suspension, ns above stated, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission may, in its discretion, extend the time 
of suspension for a further period not exceeding six months. 
At any hearing involving a rate increased after January first, 
nineteen hundred and ten, or of a rate soiiglit to be increased 
after tlie ])assngo of this Act, the burden of proof to sliow that 
the increased rate or proposed increusod rate is just and veasou- 
able shall be upon the coramou carrier, and the commission 
shall give to the hearing and decision of such questions prefer- 
ence over all other qucNtions iiending heJore it and decide the 
same as speedily as po.ssibla 

Through 'Routes and Joint Classifications 

“ The commission may also, after hearing, on a complaint 
or upon its own initiative without complaint, establish through 
routes and joint classifications, and may establish joint rates 
as the maximum to be charged and may prescribe the division 
of snob rates as hereinbefore provided and the terms and con- 
ditions under -which such through routes shall be operated, when- 
ever the carriers themselves shall have refused or neglected to 
establish voluntarily such tlirougji routes or joint classifications 
or joint rates; and this provision shall apply when one of the 
connecting carriers is a water lino. The commission shall not, 
however, establish any through route, classification, or rate be- 
tween street electric passenger railways not engaged in the 
general business of transporting freight in addition to their 
passenger and express business and railroads of a different char- 
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aeter, nor shall the commission have the right to establish any 
route, classification, rate, fare, or charge when the transporta- 
tion is wholly by water, and any transportation by water af- 
fected by this Act shall be subject to the laws and regulations 
applicable to transportation by water. 

“ And in establishing such through route, the commission 
shall not reejuire any company, without its coiisont, to embrace 
in such route substantially less than the entire length of its 
railroad and of any intermediate railroad operated in conjunc- 
tion and under a common inanagemcnt or control therewitli 
which lies between the termini of such proposed through route, 
unless to do so would make such through route unreasonably 
long as compared with another practicable through route which 
could otherwise be established. 


SmPPERS TO CONTROL ROUTTOQ 01'’ PREUIIIT 

“ 111 all cases where at the time of delivery of property to 
any railroad corporation being a cominoii ciirru'r, for trans- 
portation subject to the provisions of this Act to any point of 
destination, between which and the point of such delivery for 
shipment two or move through routes and through rates shall 
have been established, as in this Act provided to which through 
routes and through rates such carrier is a party, the person, firm, 
or corporation making such shipment, subject to such reason- 
able exceptions and regulations as the Interstate Oommerco 
Commission shall from time to time prescribe, shall have the 
right to designate in writing by which of such through routes 
such property shall be transported to destination, and it shall 
thereupon be the duty of the initial carrier to route said prop- 
erty and issue a through bill of lading therefor as so directed, 
and to transport said property over its own line or lines and 
deliver the same to a connecting line or lines according to such 
through route, and it shall be the duty of each of said counoot- 
ing carriers to receive said property and transport it over the 
said line or lines and deliver the same to the next succeeding 
carrier or consignee according to the routing instructions in 
said bill of lading: Provided, however. That the shipper shall 
in all instances have the right to determine, where competing 
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lines of railroiul constitute iwriions of a through lino or route, 
over which of said competing hues so constituting a portion of 
said through line or route his freight shall bo transported. 


CAIUUERS JIUST NOT DIHCLOSM SinUPUlls’ BUSINESS SEC'UETS 

“ It shall lie unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this Act, or any officer, agent, or employee of 
sucli coininon Carrier, or lor any other person or corporation 
lawfully autliorizod by such common carrier to receive infor- 
mation therefrom, kiiowiiigly to disclose to or permit to be 
acquired by any iicrsoii or corporation other than the shijiper 
or consignee, without the consent of such shipper or consignee, 
any information concerning the nature, kind, quantity, desti- 
nation, consignee, or routing of any property tendered or de- 
livered to such common carrier for interstate transportation, 
which inforniatiou may be used to the detriment or prejudice 
of such ship)ior or consignee, or which may improperly disclose 
his business transactions to a competitor; and it shall also be 
unlawful for any person or corporation to solicit or knowingly 
receive any sueli information which may be so used: Provided, 
That nothing in this Act sliaU be construed to prevent the 
giving of such information in response to any legal process 
issued under the authority of any state or federal court, or to 
any officer or agent of the Government of the United States, or 
of any State or Territory, in the exercise of his powers, or to 
any officer or other duly authorized person seeking such infor- 
mation for the prosecution of persons charged with or suspected 
of crime ; or information given hy a common carrier to another 
carrier or its duly authorized agent, for tho purpose of adjust- 
ing mutual traffic accounts in the ordinary course of business 
of such carriers. 

“Any person, corporation, or association violating any of 
the provisions of the next preceding paragraph of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each offense, 
on conviction, shall pay to the United States a penalty of not 
more than one thousand dollars. 

“If the owner of property transported under this Act di- 
rectly or indirectly renders any service ooiineoted with such 
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transportation, or furnishes any instrumentality used therein, 
the charge and allowance therefore shall be no more than is just 
and reasonable, and the commission may, after hearing on a 
complaint or on its own initiative, determine what is a reason- 
able charge as the maximum to bo paid by the carrier or car- 
riers for the services so rendered or for the use of the instru- 
mentality so furnished, and fix the same by appropriate order, 
which order shall have the same force and effect and be en- 
forced in like manner as the orders above provided for under 
this section. 

“ The foregoing enumeration of powers shall not exclude any 
power which the commission would otherwise have in the mak- 
ing of an order under the provisions of this Act” 

SUITS TO ENPOHCE THE COMMISSION’S OEDEES 

Sec. 13. That section sixteen of said Act to regulate com- 
merce, as heretofore amenderl, is hereby now amended so as to 
read as follows: 

“ Sec. 16. That if, after hearing on a complaint made as 
provided in section thirteen of this Act, the commission shall 
determine that any part.y complainant is entitled to an award of 
damages under the provisions of this Act for a violation thereof, 
the commission shall make an order directing tho carrier to pay 
to the complainant the sum to which he is entitled on or before 
a day named. 

“ If a carrier does not comply with an order for the payment 
of money within the time limit in such order, the complainant, 
or any person for whose benefit such order was made, may file 
in the circuit court of the United States for the district in 
which he resides or in which is located the principal operating 
office of the carrier, or tlirough which the road of the carrier 
runs, or in any state court of general jurisdiction having juris- 
diction of the parties, a petition setting forth briefly the causes 
for which he claims damages, and the order of the commission 
in the premises. Such suit in the circuit, court of the United 
States shall proceed in all respects like other civil suits for 
damages, except that on the trial of such suit the findings and 
order of the commission shall be prima facie evidence of the 
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facts tlievcin stated, and except that the petitioner shall not 
be liable for costs in the circuit court nor for coals at any 
Bubsequent stage of the proceedings unless thej’^ accrue upon 
his appeal. If the petitioner shall finally prevail he shall be 
allowed a reasonable attorney's fee, to be taxed and collected 
as a part of the costs of the suit. All complaints for the recov- 
ery of damages shall be filed with the commission within two 
years from the time the cause of action accrues, and not after, 
and a petition for the enforcement of an order for the pay- 
ment of money shall be filed in the circuit court or state court 
within one year from the date of the order, and not after. 

“In such suits all parties in whose favor the commission 
may have made an award for damages by a single order may 
be joined as plaiiitifEa, and all of tho carriers parties to such 
order awarding such damages may be joined as defendants, 
and such suit may be maintained by such joint plaintifFs and 
against such joint defendants in any district where any one 
of such joint plaintiffs could maintain such suit against any 
one of such joint defendants; and service of process against 
any one of such defendants as may not be found in the district 
where the suit is brought may be made in any district where 
such defendant carrier has its principal operating office. In 
case of such joint suit the recovery, if any, may be by judgment 
in favor of any one of such plaintiffs, against the defendant 
found to be liable to such plaintiff. 

“ Every order of the commission shall be forthwith served 
upon the designated agent of the carrier in the city of Wa^- 
ington or in such other manner as may be provided by law. 

Court Procedure Defined 

“ The commission shall be authorized to suspend or modify 
its orders upon such notice and in such manner as it shall 
deem proper. 

“It shall be the duty of every common carrier, its agents 
and employees, to observe and comply with such orders so long 
as the same shall remain in effect. 

“ Any carrier, any officer, representative, or agent of a car- 
rier, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, or agent of either of them, 
who knowingly fails or neglects to obey any order made under 
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the provisions of section fifteen of this Act shall forfeit to the 
TTnited States the sum of five thousand dollars for each offense. 
Every distinct violation shall be a separate offense, and in case 
of a continuing violation each day shall be deemed a separate 
offense. 

“The forfeiture provided for in this Act shall be payable 
into the Treasury of the United States, and shall be recoverable 
in a civil suit in the name of the United States, brought in 
the district where the carrier has its principal operating office, 
or in any district through which the road of the carrier runs. 

“ It shall be the duty of the various dLstrict attorneys, under 
the direction of the Attorney-General of the United Stales, to 
prosecute for the recovery of forfeitures. The costs and ex- 
penses of such prosecution shall be paid out of the appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the court.s of the United States. 

“ The commission may employ such attorneys as it finds 
necessary for proper legal aid and service of the commission or 
its members in the conduct of tlicir work or for proper repre- 
sentation of the public interests in investigations made by it 
or cases or proceedings pending before it, whether at the com- 
mission’s own instance or upon complaint, or to appeal for and 
represent the commission in any case pending in the coinmorce 
court; and the expenses of such employment shall be paid out 
of the apiiropriation for the commission. 

“If any carrier fails or neglects to obey any order of the 
commission other than for the payment of money, while the 
same is in effect, the Interstate Commerce Commission or any 
party injured thereby, or the United States, by its Attorney- 
General, may apply to the commerce court for the enforcement 
of such order. If, after hearing, that court determines that the 
order was regularly made and duly served, and that the carrier 
is in disobedience of the same, the court shall enforce obedience 
to such order by writ of injunction or other proper process, 
mandatory or otherwise, to restrain such carrier, its officers, 
agents, or representatives, from further disobedience of such 
order, or to enjoin upon it or them obedience to the same, 

“ The copies of schedules and classifications and tariffs of 
rates, fares, and charges, and of all contracts, agreements, and 
arrangements between common carriers filed with the oommis- 
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sion as herein proviJocl, and the statistics, tables, and figures 
contained in the annual or other reiiorts of carriers made to the 
commission as required under the provisions of this Act shall 
ho preserved as public records in the custody of the secretary 
of the commission, and shall be received as prima facie evi- 
dence of what they purport to be for the purpose of investiga- 
tions by the commission and in all judicial proceedings; and 
copies of and extracts from any of said sehednlcs, classifica- 
tions, tariffs, contracts, agreements, arrange inents, or reports, 
made public records as aforesaid, certified by the secretary, 
under the commission’s seal, shall be received in evidence with 
like effect as the originals.” 


POWER OP COMMISSION TO REQUIRE REPORTS 

Seo. 14. That section twenty of said Act to regulate com- 
merce, as heretofore amended, is hereby amended by striking 
out the following paragraph : 

“ Said detailed reports shall contain all the required statis- 
tics for the period of twelve months ending on the thirtieth 
day of June in each year, and shall be made out under oath 
and filed with the commission, at its office in Washington, on 
or before the thirtieth day of September then next following, 
unless additional time be granted in any case by the commis- 
sion; and if any carrier, person, or corporation subject to the 
provisions of this Act shall fail to make and file said nTmnnl 
reports within the time above specified, or within the time ex- 
tended by the commission for making and filing the same, or 
shall fail to make specific answer to any question authorized 
by the provisions of this section within thirty days from the 
time it is lawfully required so to do, such parties shall forfeit 
to the United States tlie sum of one hundred dollars for each 
and every day it shall continue to be in default with respect 
thereto. The commission shall also have authority to require 
said carriers to file monthly reports of earnings and expenses 
or special reports within a specified period, and if any such 
carrier shall fail to file such reports within the time fi xed by 
the commission it shall be subject to the forfeitures last above 
provided.” 
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And by inserting in lien, of the paragraph so stricken out 
the following: 

“ Said detailed reports shall contain all the required statis- 
tics for the period of twelve months ending on the thirtieth 
day of iT inic in each year, or on the thirty-first day of December 
in each year if the commission by order substitute that period 
for the year ending Juno thirtieth, and shall he made out under 
oath and filed with the commission at its office in Washing- 
ton within three months after the close of the year for which 
the report is made, unless additional time be granted in any 
ease by the commission; and if any carrier, person, or cor- 
poration subject to the provisions of this Act shall fail to 
make and file said annual reports within the time above speci- 
fied, or within the time extended by the commission, for mak- 
ing and filing the same, or shall fail to make specific answer 
to any question authorized by the provisions of this section 
within thirty days from the time it is lawfully required so to 
do, such party shall forfeit to the United States the sum of one 
hundred dollars for each and evci’y day it shall continue to 
be in default with respect thereto. The commission shall also 
have authority by general or special orders to require said car- 
riers, or any of them, to file monthly reports of onrnings and 
eiqtenses, and to file periodical or special, or both periodical and 
special, reports concerning any matters about which the com- 
mission is authorized or required by this or any other law to 
inquire or to keep itself informed or which it is required to en- 
force ; and such periodical or special reports shall bo under oath 
whenever the commission so requires; and if any such carrier 
shall fail to make and file any such periodical or special report 
within the time fixed by the commission, it shall be subject to 
the forfeitures last above provided.” 

EXISTING POWTSBS SAFEGUARDED 

Seo. 15. That nothing in this Act contained shall undo or 
impair any proceedings heretofore taken by or before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or any of the acts of said com- 
mission; and in any eases, proceedings, or matters now pending 
before it, the commission may exercise any of the powers hereby 
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conferred upon it, as would be proper iu ouaca, proceedings, or 
matters hereafter initiated; and nothing in this Act contained 
shall operate to release or affect any obligation, liability, pen- 
alty, or forfeiture horotoforo existing against or incurred by any 
person, corporation, or association. 

A comrissioN to .study control op securities 

Sec. 16. That the President is hereby authorized to appoint 
a commission to investigate questions pertaining to the issu- 
ance of stocks and bonds by railroad corporations, subject to 
the provisions of the Act to regulate commerce, and the jiower 
of Congress to regulate or affect the same, and to fix the com- 
pensation of the members of such commission. Said commis- 
sion shall be and is hereby authorized to employ experts to aid 
in the work of inquiry and examination, and such clerks, ste- 
nographers, and other assistants as may be necessary, which 
employees shall be paid such compensation as the commission 
may deem just and reasonable upon a certificate to be issued 
by the chairman of the commission. The several departments 
and bureaus of the Government shall detail from time to time 
such officials and employees and furnish such information to 
the commission as may be directed by the President. For the 
purposes of its investigations the commission shall bo author- 
ized to incur and have paid upon certificate of its chairman 
such expenses as the commission shall deem necessary: Pro- 
vided, however. That the total expenses authorized and in- 
curred under the provisions of this section for compensation, 
employees, or otherwise, shall not exceed the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 

federal court injunctions upon the states 

Sec. 17. That no interlocutory injunction suspending or 
restraining the enforcement, operation, or execution of any 
statute of a State by restraining the action of any officer of 
such State in the enforcement or execution of such statute 
shall be issued or granted by any justice of the supreme court, 
or by any circuit court of the United States, or by any judge 
thereof, or by any district judge acting as circuit judge, upon 
the ground of the unconstitutionality of such statute, unless the 
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application for the same shall he presented to a justice of the 
Supremo Court of the United States, or to a circuit judKC, or 
to a district judge acting as circuit judge, and shall be hoard 
and determined by three judges, of whom at least one shall be 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the United States or a cir- 
cuit judge, and the other two may he either circuit or district 
judges, and unless a majority of said three judges shall concur 
in granting such application. Whenever such application as 
aforesaid is presented to a justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or to a judge, he shall immediately call to his 
assistance to hear and determme the application two other 
judges: Piovided, however. That one of such three judges shall 
he a justice of the Supremo Court of the United States or 
a circuit judge. Said application shall not be hoard or de- 
termined before at least five days’ notice of the hearing has 
been given to the governor and to the attorney-general of the 
State, and to such other persons as may bo defendants in the 
suit: Provided, That if of opinion that irreparable loss or dam- 
age would result to the complainant unless a temporary re- 
straining order is granted, any justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or any circuit or district judge, may 
grant such temporary restraining order nt any time before such 
hearing and determination of the application for an interlocu- 
tory injunction, but such temporary rostra ining order shall 
only remain in force until tlie hearing and determination of the 
application for an interlocutory injunction upon notice as 
aforesaid. The hearing upon such application for an inter- 
locutory injunction shall be given precedence and shall be in 
every way expedited and be assigned for a hearing at the earli- 
est practicable day after the expiration of the notice herein- 
before provided for. An appeal may be taken directly to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from the order granting 
or denying, after notice and hearing, an interlocutory injunc- 
tion in such case. 

Seo. 18. That this Act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after the expiration of sixty days after its passage, except 
as to sections twelve and sixteen, which sections shall take 
effect and he in force immediately. 

Approved, June 18, 1910. 
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DECISION OF THE INTEESTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION IN THE RENO, NEVADA, RATE CASE 

The Interstate Conwnerco Commission, in 1909 and 
1910, decided a number of eases involving transcontinental 
rates. Among the decisions of exceptional importance were 
the CUy of Spokane, Waslnnylon, et ul. v. Notihcrn Pacific 
Mailway Company et al. (XV I. C. C. Peps., 376-426; 
XVI I. C. C. Eeps., 179-181; XIX I. C. C. Reps., 162- 
217) and the Mailroad Commission of Nevada v. Southern 
Pacific Company et al. (XIX I. C. C. Reps., 238-256). 
The latter one of these two decisions is reprinted in full 
here because it describes clearly the main features of the 
transcontinental rate system and also indicates a disposi- 
tion of the Commission to require lower relative rates to 
“ intermediate ” points, as compared with the “ Pacific 
Coast Terminals.” 

DECISION OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION IN 

RAILROAD COMMISSION OF NEVADA 
vs. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY ei aU 


Submitted February 7, 1909. Decided June 6, 1910 


Class rates from points in eastern defined tomtory to points in Nevada 
found unreasonable; reasonable rates prescribed for the future. 


‘ XIX I. C. G. Reps., 238-266. 
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H. F . Barlinn and B. 0. Slocldavd for complainant, 

F. C. Dillard, P. F. Dunne, and G. W. Durhroiu Cor Soiitli- 
ern. Pacific Company and Nevada & California Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Seth Mann for Traffic Rurean of tlie Merchants’ Exchange 
of San EranciseOj intervener, 

Edwaid G. Kuster and Joseph P. Loeh for Associated Job- 
bers of Los Angeles, intervener. 


EePOKT op the COMIEISSION 
Lane, Commissioner ; 

The highest niain-line rates to be found in the United States 
are those from eastern points to stations in Nevada. Por carry- 
ing a car load of first class traffic containing 20,000 ijounds from 
Omaha to Reno the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific lino charges 
$858. If a like car load is carried 164 miles further, to Sacra- 
mento, the charge is but $600. The first-class rate to the 
more distant point, Sacramento, is $3 per 100 pounds, and to 
the nearer point, Reno, $4.29 per 100 pounds. If a like car 
load of freight originates at Denver, 500 miles west of Omaha, 
the same rates to Reno and Sacramento apply; and if the 
freight originates at Boston, 1,700 miles east of Omaha, the 
rates are the same. This interesting rate condition arises 
out of two simiile facts: (1) The whole of the United States 
from Colorado common points to the Atlantic seaboard, barring 
a few of the southeastern states, is one wide group or zone 
from which practically uniform rates to Pacific coast water 
points are made, and (2) the rates to Reno are based upon 
those blanket rates to coast cities, and amount to the sum of 
the rates to the coast plus the local rates back to point of 
destination. 

This great zone, extending from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Atlantic, a distance of over 2,000 miles, from which prac- 
tically uniform rales are made to Pacific coast terminal ejties, 
is probably without parallel in the railroad world, excepting 
for a similar eastward blanket extended to Pacific coast produc- 
ing points.. The zone in wliioh the same rates apply on Cali- 
fornia citrus fruits, for instance, extends from Salt Lake City 
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on the west to Portland, Me. It is manifest that tho trans- 
continental railroads have made a near approximation to the 
postage stamp system of rate making. Their policy has been 
to give to all eastern producing markets an opportunity to 
sell to the terminal cities upon a parity as to transportation 
charges and to give to Pacific const producing points access 
to nil eastern markets upon a like basis. To the great basin 
lying between the Eocky Mountains and the Sierra Mevadas 
the carriers have in a limited degree extended this same policy 
by making rates into Nevada base on the coast cities, and thus, 
the carriers say, they give to this territory the advantage of 
its proximity to the Pacific seaboard ; that the rates to the 
latter are made low because of water competition between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports — lower than would be justified were 
Sacramento and San Francisco not upon the water — and that 
Nevada rates would he stlU higher but for its nearness to the 
Pacific const. 

The state of Nevada, through its railroad commission, now 
comes asking that Nevada points be given the same rates as 
are now given to Pacific coast terminals, urging that these 
const rates are not unreasonably low in thomsolves, and arc 
not the product of any re,al water competition. 

The complaint originally fded in this case made the South- 
ern Pacific the sole defendant; tlie reasonableness of the rates 
from the east to Nevada were not attacked, excepting in so 
far ns they are based on the rates to further western points, 
and include a back-haul charge. As tho complaint then stood 
the petition was that this Commission should hold it to be 
unreasonable for the Southern Pacific, delivering freight at 
Eeno and other points in Nevada, to charge for a back haul 
which is not in fact given, and that we should adjudge the rates 
to Sacramento to be reasonable ns applied to the intermediate 
points. Later the complaint was amended by adding carriers 
east of Ogden forming a single through route from the Atlantic 
coast. So that the petition of Nevada now is that from all 
points upon this through route reasonable rates shall be fixed 
which shall not exceed those now applicable on shipments from 
such points to the more distant^ coast terminals. It is sug- 
gested by the complainant that we bring in other carriers as 
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DECISION IN RENO RATE CASE 


defendants, so that the entire eastern territory may be covered 
by our order. This we think unnecessary, assuming, as wo do, 
that the conclusions here reached as to a through route from 
the east to the west will he adopted and established by other 
lines similarly situated. 


CONSTRUCTION OP NEVADA RATE,S 

To reach a clear understanding of the basis upon which 
Nevada rates in general are now fixed, it is necessary to bear 
primarily in mind the fact before referred to, that the carriers 
of the country have united in establishing a zone 2,000 miles 
in width from which rates are practically uniform to what are 
known as “ coast terminals.” There are 162 of these coast 
terminals, 97 of which are in California. They are points 
more or less arbitrarily established by the carriers, but which 
are either upon inlets from tlie ocean or rivers running to 
such inlets, or are but slightly removed from such water points. 
The most prominent coast terminals are Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, Sacramento, San .Toso, Stockton, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego. To those const terminals are 
extended what aro known as “ terminal rates ” on west-bound 
transcontinental traffic. These rates apply either from all of 
eastern defined territory or from separate groups therein. 
The shaded portion of tlie accompanying map indicates 
eastern defined territory and the groups into which it is di- 
vided. These groups are lettered from A to «T. A is limited 
to New York City piers, and has to do only with shipments 
by steamship via Gulf ports; B covers New Englaud terri- 
tory; 0, New York territory and the middle states, with New 
York City as the principal point; D, Chicago and adjacent 
territory; E, the Mississippi River, with St. Louis as the 
principal city; F, the Missouri River; G, Kansas; TI. Okla- 
homa; I, Texas; and J, Colorado, with Denver as its central 
point. 

Class Bales, — Coming, then, to the construction of the 
Nevada class rates, we find that the carriers have employed 
three methods of construction during the past two years. Prior 
to January 1, 1909, there existed a body of what were known 
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as intermodinte class rates to Reno from certain designated 
eastern points. These rates were, on first class: 


Prom Chicago-Milwaukce common points $3 90 

Prom Mississippi River common points 3 70 

Prom Missouri River common points 3 60 

Prom Colorado common points 3.00 


An alternative clause gave Reno the right to the combina- 
tion rate based on Sacramento whenever that should be lower. 
This indefinite method of stating rates the Commission con- 
demned in a general ruling. The tariffs were tbien changed 
so as to cancel the alternative clause and the intermediate class 
rates and thus to mako all Nevada rates base on Sacramento. 
This was the situation when the case was heard. Later, how- 
ever, in June of last year, a third plan was adopted, and that 
now obtains, viz., to divide Nevada into two zones with Hum- 
boldt as the dividing point. Points west of Ilnmboldt take 
the Sacramento conibhiation. Points east of Ilnmboldt take 
generally the Ogdon combination. It is uuncocssary herein to 
trace the history and the effect of these various ohoiigos in the 
method of rate basing. We shall deal with the rates to all 
Nevada points as joint rates. And inasmuch ns rates on nil 
ten clas.sca were giioted by the carrier’s tariffs from all eastern 
defined territory to coast terminals and therefore by combina- 
tion to interior points, at the time when this proceeding was 
brought, we shall consider that our jurisdiction extends to the 
installation of such rates to all of such territory. 

To ascertain the rate upon a shipment from New York 
to Reno one looks in vain for any one tariff in which such 
rate is to be found. By examination of the tariff of the Trans- 
continental Freight Bureau, to which the Southern Pacific 
Company is a party, this note is discovered ; 


Rales io Intermediate Points 

When no specific rate is named 1o an intermediate point shown in 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau Circular No. 16-C (I. C. C. No. 864), 
supplements thereto, or reissues thereof, rate to such on intermediate 
point will be made by adding to the rate shown to the point designated 
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herein as “Terminal,” whieh is nearest destination of shipment, the 
local rate from nearest termmid point to destination. 

Turning to Transeontincntal Freight Bureau Circular No. 
lC-0 (the ihsiR! at the dale at winch this comiilaint was 
brought), we find Reno named as an intermediate point, and 
that the nearest terminal to Reno is Sacramento, 151 miles west 
of Reno. We find, then, by returning to the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau west-bound tariff, the rate applicable upon 
the sbipment to Sacramento. Then, having ascertained this 
from a tariff to which all of the carriers from Now York to 
Sacramento are parties, we must next find the local rate from 
Sacramento to the destination of the freight, which is oast of 
Sacramento. This local rate, Saeranicnto to Reno, we find in 
a tariff to which the Soutlieni Pacific Company alone is a 
party. Thus wo have, through a niaze of tariff's, at length 
discovered the rate from New York to Reno, which is made 
up of a joint through rate to Sacramento mid a local rate of 
tho Southern Pacific Company alone from Suerameiito back 
to Reno. 

The all-rail class rates, in cents, per 100 pounds from east- 
ern defined territory to coast terminals were, when this case 
was brought, as follows : 


ClasB 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Groups B, C, D, E, F, 

G, H, and I 
Group J 

1 

B 

I 

si 00 

X.76 

ii 

$1 rJ 

1.40 

SI 2rj 
1 20 

St.QO 

,95 

$1 00 
.85 

SO. 05 
80 


An examination of present tariffs will show that froni Now 
England and New York territories (Groups B and C) no class 
rates below fourth class are now extended. Prior to January 
1, 1909, however, and at the time this complaint was brought, 
rates were given for the full 10 classes from these groups, and 
such rates upon the $3 scale are now given to coast terminals 
from Group A, the freight being carried from the New York 
City piers to New Orleans and Galveston by ocean carriers 
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and thcnco by rail. It will also be seen that from Group J 
slightly lower rates are iriaclc on all elasscs below second class 
than are made from other groups. With those exceptions, how- 
ever, the rates arc uniform tliroughoiit the whole eastern de- 
fined territory ns to classified freight. 

Tho local rates on classes fi-om Raernmento to Ecno arc as 
follows : 

Class __1 2 _3 4 5 A B C D E 

Kate 120 "l 12 102 87 78 78~ 24 23 6 26 5 25 6 

Tho result of tho combination on Rncramonto is therefore 
to produce the following rates to Eeno : 

From Groups B, O, D, E, E, Q, H, and I : 

Class. 1 2 3 4 5 A B C D E 

Rate. 429 373 322 277 243 238 159 133H 1253^ 120J4 

From Group J ; 

Class. . . _1 2 3 45ABC D E 

Rate.. 429 373 302 262 238 218 164 1281$ 110}4 105H 

Rates to points east of Humboldt, such as Winnemucca and 
Elko, under tho present metliod of making rates on tho Ogden 
combination, vary ns the rate from point of origin to Ogden, 

The effect of this change in method of making rates may 
he illustrated briefly by the statement that the fi-rst-elaas rate 
to Reno from Chicago prior to January 1, 1909, was $3.90, 
whereas it is now $4,29; from Missouri River $3.60, and now 
$4.29. To EUjo, on the other hand, the first-class rate from 
Chicago is now $4.27, as against a previous rate of $4.72 J, when 
the rate based on Sacramento. 

For many years the class rates to interior points, such as 
Reno, were no higher than to the terminals. On April 11, 
1893, the practice of maintaining lower terminal rates was 
instituted. The first line of figures in the table below shows 
the Eeno rates when this ease was brought; the second line, 
the rates in 1892; and the third line, the difference, or tlie 
amount by which the rates have been increased. 
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To Hbno prom— 


Missouri Rivor oomnion points 
1802 rates 

DiiTeronco 

Mississippi River common points 
1802 rates 

Differeneo . ... 

Chicago common points . 

1802 rates * ... 

DifTeronce . ..... 






CI.ABS 




1 

2 

3 

4 

r> 

A 

n 

c 

D 


— 


— 

— 

— 


— 



— 

42» 

373 

.322 

277 

212 

238 

150 

133.; 

12s; 

120} 

850 

300 

250 


n.'i 

175 

155 

12.3 

no 

lOU 

70 

73 

72 

77 

08 

03 

4 

SJ 

1.51 

20} 

- 

— - 





— 

—rrzr: 



_ _ 

420 

37.4 

322 

Mrirj 


238 

150 

133; 

1265 

imi 

3711 

320 

200 

205 

180 

182 

103 

131) 

115 

105 

50 

.53 

02 

72 

03 

50 

. 

J5 

10} 

la; 

4M 

STS 

322 

277 

243 

238 

150 

133; 

126} 

1201 

390 

310 

270 

210 

185 

100 

1711 

135 

120 

no 

30 

33 

52 

■ 

ss 

IS 

. . 


6} 

10} 


Commodiiy Rales . — ^Whilc thorn are inany hundred com- 
modity rates extended to ouust teruiinals, there are hut few 
given to intermediate points. On the following articles the 
commodity rates are tho same to Utah and Nevada points ns 
to Pacific coast tonninals fnmi Qroup.s D, li, E, G, TJ, I, and 
J of eastern defined territory, which include all points from 
Chicago west: 

Apples; bananas; beer, in wood; hones; broom corn; butter, 
butterine, oleomargarine, eggs, cheese, and dressed poultry; 
cars, street ; barley, corn, rye, oats, and spelts, e. 1. and 1. o. 1. ; 
bran and shorts, c. 1. and 1. c. 1.; brewer’s grits, brewer’s meal, 
corn meal, corn chop or chop feed, chopped com, cracked corn, 
and hominy ; buckwheat, c. L and 1. c. 1. ; wheat, c. 1. and 1. e. 1. ; 
cooperage, cranberries; fertilizers, ii. o. s. ; household goods, 
o. 1. and 1. c. 1.; live stock; machinery, mining; mineral-water 
bottles, returning; oil cake and oil-cake meal; onions; onion 
sets, 1, 0. 1.; packing-houso products; pineapples; plaster, build- 
ing; poultry, alive; railway equipment; and staves and 
headings. 

As to all but two or three of these commodities, the rates 
are the same to Reno as to Sacramento from Chicago. That is 
to say, the blanket rate made from all eastern defined territory 
to coast terminals on these commodities is applied from Chi- 
cago to Reno. There are a few other commodities upon which 
commodity rates are given to Reno which are somewhat higher 
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than the rates from Chicago to Sacramento, viz., automobiles, 
buggies, carriages, wagons, vehieloa, and coni, coke, and guano 
from certain far western points. Prom an examination of the 
tariffs it appears that the transcontinental commodity rates — 
rates from eastern defined territory to the coast terminals — are 
at the present time higher than they were ten years ago by 
a very considerable percentage, and this, regardless of the fact 
that the base of supplies has been constantly moving westward, 
tliereby narrowing the distance between point of production 
and consumption. 


VOLUME OP NEVADA THAPPIO 

Nevada is colloquially known as the “ Sage Brush State,” 
and from the car window it presents the spectacle of an al- 
most uninterrupted waste. Bnilroad men speak of it as a 
“bridge” — ^unproductive territoi’y across which freight must 
be carried to reach points of consumption. The figures of 
the Southern Pacific demonstrate, however, that while Nevada 
traffic may at one time have been negligible such is no longer 
the case. 

Some time before this proceeding was brought tlie South- 
ern Pacific Company, which is the le.saoe of the Central Pacific 
running from Ogden west into California, brought suit in 
the United States circuit court for the district of Nevada at- 
tacking certain rate schedules upon state traffic established by 
the state commission. In support of its case the Southern 
Pacific Company filed an affidavit made by Mr. 0. B. Seger, 
auditor of the Southern Pacific Company, showing the earnings 
of the Central Pacific on business wholly within the state, on 
business passing through the state, on business originating in 
and passing out of the state, and on business originating out- 
side and having its destination in the state, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1907. Mr. Seger said by way of explaining 
his figures; 

“ The freight earnings accruing to and made by said South- 
ern Pacific Company in Nevada, being the revenue itself, with- 
out reference to its disposition under any lease, agreement, or 
otherwise, are derived for the said fiscal year 1907 from through 
and local husmess, understanding by local business such as is 
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strictly intrastate in character, picked up and laid down withi-i 
the limits of the state of Nevada, and understanding by 
through business such ns is interstate in character. Further 
differentiating, said interstate business consists, first, of busi- 
ness originating outside and coming into the state; second, of 
business originating in and passing out of the state ; and third, 
of business originating outside the state, having destination 
beyond the state, and, in relation to the state itself, simply 
passing through the state. The freight earnings for said fiscal 
year, and pertaining to the said business as above classified, 
are set forth under the appropriate heads, and arc, in fact, 
as follows: 



Rovunuo. 

Porpont- 
agu of 
total. 

IntraatutH 

*150,701 40 

0 02 

Oriffmating outside and eomntg into the state . 

1,083,087 00 

20 

Originating in and passing out of tho state .... 

8,81,802 00 

10 


2,075,282 05 

,32 

Passing througu tho stato .... 

5,678,282 28 

.68 

S^uin total 

g8,253,5f».,8,8 

1,00 


Surprising as these figures are, they apparently do not fully 
set forth the extent of Nevada business at this time, as is 
shown by an exhibit filed by the Southern Pacific Company in 
the present case, giving the business west of Ogden for the 
single month of February, 1909, which may be epitomized ftus : 



Jlo venue. 

Pcrcont- 
ago of 
total. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Percent- 
age of 
total. 

Intrastate . . . . * v ’ 

Into and out of Novuila and Utah west 

329,001 00 


4,716 

0,04 

of Ogdon 

314,370 05 


04,307 

.60 


343,380,05 


(10,182 

.64 

Passing through tho state 

406,128,37 


80,271 

.46 

Total for month of Fobruaryi 1909. ! 

*838,600 02 

1 00 

130,463 

1 00 


Another most interesting showing is made by the Seger 
afS.davit as to passenger business on the Southern Pacific in 
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the state of Nevada ‘for the year 1007, the fignrca given being 
these : 



1 Hevonuo. 

Peroont- 

age 

Intrastate ... ... 

S2Sfl.235 65 

11 

OrigmaLing outside and oomtng into the state . . 

357.611 55 

9 

Originntins m and passing out of the state 

2a7,SS2.SS 

13 

— 22 
— 32 

Passing through the state . . • 

1,962,915.33 

6S 

Sum total ..... 

32,874,246 3S 

100 


The statement for the month of February, 1909, referred to 
above, sets forth very clearly not only the volume of business 



Total. 

TERRiToniAL Movement 

Tons 

Sonthmi Pa- 
oifiu earnings 

Gross total tonnage and oarnmgs of the Southern Paoiiio Co 
for the month of Fobruiiiy, IU09 .... 

913,302 

03,422.529 00 

Qveshfm iV'e. i 



Freight via Ogden to CaUforniu 

Freight via Ogden from California 

37,880 

22,385 



00,271 

495,128 37 

Question No S 



Freight via Ogden to points in Nevada and Utah 

Freight received at Nevada and Utah points from points 
west 'of Calvadu 

Freight via Ogden from points in Nevada and Utah 

Freight fonvoraed from points iii Ncvmlaond Utah to poinls , 
west of Calvada. 

17,486 

10,823 

18,381 

11,078 

S0G,2S4 88 

144,005 00 
33.402 77 

09,007.00 

1 

04,367 

3314,379 05 

Quesfien No, SA 

^ 189,827 

$305,168 00 

Question No. 8B 



Freight picked up aiul laid down In Nevada and Utah and 
freifdit moving between Nevada and Utah. 

Nevada to Nevada . . . .... 

Utah to Utah . . . . 

Utah to Nevada .... ... 

Nevada to Utah s . « 

4,040 

144 

499 

20 

$21,830 00 
048 00 
5,122 00 
1,092 00 


4,716 

$29,001 00 
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going into and out of Nevada and the eaniinga of the South- 
ern Pacific thereon, hut also gives a specific analysis of the 
sonrecs of the traflic, showing the volume which comes into 
Nevada from the East and that which comes from California. 
Under “ Question 2 ” on ojipositc page will be found a stateinent 
of the freight received at Nevada and Utah points from points 
west of Calvada, winch is a station directly on the Californla- 
Nevada state line. This table, however, should not mislead; 
a considerable percentage of the traflic from California is traffic 
of eastern origin rcsliippcd from California to Nevada. Tlie 
table also includes coal aiwl other commodities of very largo 
tonnage (approximately one-half of Ihe total in woight) com- 
ing from points west of eastern defined territory. 

There was a time, doubtless, when Nevada traffic, save to 
the mines on its westernmost border, was but trifling. At pres- 
ent, however, it has a traffic, both freight and passenger, which 
is far too considerable to be overlooked under the rule dc mini- 
mis. And it is to be remembered that the figures given apply 
to but one road, whereas a second is in operation across the 
state to the south, and a third is beginning oxierations on the 
north. 


SOURCES OP E-tSTEUN TRAFFIC 

It is interesting in this connection to regard the iioint of 
origin of this eastern freight. The railroad coiiiniission of 
Nevada had access to the billing of all shipiiionts reaching 
Reno, and from these compiled a scries of stiitcinents which 
appear to show that the great body of Nevada traffic which 
comes directly from the East via Ogden originates west of the 
Indiana-Illinoia state line. 

From one eijjiibit it appears that of the 1,003,68'r pounds 
of lesa-than-carload shipments originating in eastern defined 
territory and delivered at Reno during the months of January, 
February, March, and April, 1908, only 10 per cent originated 
at the Atlantic coast cities of New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, and only 25 per cent in Oonneeticut, District of Co- 
lumbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. This exhibit further shows 
that on the traffic moved the charges were $32,710,30; that if 
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terminal rates had been applied charges would have been $31,- 
966.24; and that the difference is $10,748.07. In other words, 
the charges on these shipments to Reno were 48.3 per cent 
higher than would have been the charges on the same ship- 
ments had they been carried over the mountains to Sacra- 
mento. 

Another exhibit shows that of 21,000,000 pounds of carload 
freight, earning $278,000, moved from eastern defined territory 
into Reno, 9,500,000 pounds, earning $120,000, moved in at 
rates no higher than terminals. It further shows that only 
4,500,000 pounds of the 21,000,000 originated east of Chicago. 
This exhibit shows, aside from the products carried to Reno 
at terminal rates, that the charges were, for the year 1908, 
$157,824.94; that the terminal charge would have been $09,- 
679.90; and the difiPeronce, $58,524.40. In other words, the 
charges on car-load shipments to Reno were 69 per cent higher 
than the charges on the same sliipmonts would have been had 
they been carried to Sacramento. 

Commissioner ThurtoU estimated from the figures at his 
hand that the total receipts imder present rates upon businoss 
brought into Reno via Ogdon for the j’car 1008 amounted to 
$464,343.69, and under terminal rates the revenue would have 
been $363,865.23, a reduction of $90,478.46. The statement 
also shows tliat the revenue to the Southern Pacific from this 
business was $268,510.40, and would have been under terminal 
rate $178,037.94, a reduction of $90,478.46, or about 33 per 
cent. Expressed in revenue, the Southern Pacific on the haul 
from Ogdon to Reno earned $11.51 per ton, while if terminal 
rates had been charged its earnings would have been $7.63 per 
ton. 

On the whole, the figures given in this cage, which are the 
most authoritative thus far pressented to the Commission with 
reference to the sources of westbound transcontinental traflSc, 
indicate that loss than 26 per cent of the traffic into Reno from 
the East originates east of Chicago, while 75 per cent originates 
between Chicago and Denver. In other words, the needs of 
the people on the west coast may be and are in great part sup- 
plied from sources nearer home than the Atlantic seaboard. 

The manufacturing center of the country has moved west- 
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ward and rates £roin the Atlantic seaboard that were once nec- 
essary arc now almost unused. It may bo historically the fact, 
as the carriers assort, that the transcontinental blanket rates 
given to the Pacific coast cities were put in to meet water 
competition from tho Atlantic coast points, and that these rates 
were extended westward from the Atlantic as matter of grace 
to western manufacturers and producers; to-day, however, it 
might well be said that this blanJtet is extended not westward, 
but eastward, so as to give the eastern manufacturer or jobber 
some opportunity to reach the far western markets. 

WATER COMPETITION 

As we have scon, the rates are higher on almost all com- 
modities from eabtern producing points to Eeno than on these 
same commodities to Sacramento, tho more distant point. 
Without explanation this constitutes a violation of the long- 
and short-haul clause of the act. The carriers justify tho lower 
rates to the more distant point upon the ground of water com- 
petition. They say that tho rates charged to Reiio and other 
Nevada cities are reasonable in themselves measured by the 
cost of the service to the carrier or the value of the service to 
the shipper, and that rates to the coast cities measured by 
these standards arc too low to be considered reasonablo and 
would not be in effect but for the force of water competition. 
The Nevada commission, on the other hand, contends that 
while some commerce does move from tho Atlantic seaboard 
by water, tho volume is so small that it is not influential in 
determining the present rate to the coast terminals; that the 
coast rate itself is reasonable, and therefore that the application 
of a higher rate to an intermediate point cannot be justified. 
The making of higher intermediate rates, they strongly nr^, 
is a matter of railway policy and not of railway necessity,^ m 
tliat file railways wish to develop the coast cities as jobbing 
centers to the exclusion of interior points; that the revenues 
of the carriers would not be seriously impaired were this policy 
abrogated and as low rates given to the intermountain country 
as are now extended to the coast cities. 

It is no reflection upon the traffic manager of a railroad to 
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say that he bases his rates upon some line of policy. He deals 
directly, and in most eases exclusively, with the producer or 
the jobber. 11 is concern is to keep these patrons satisfied and 
at the same time bring to his railroad the greatest possible 
revenue. This is what he mean.s by saying that ho charges 
what the traffic will bear. He regards as reasonable whatever 
rate will make for the best interest of his road, and in deter- 
mining this he adopts a line of policy which affects either 
favorably or unfavorably the industrial growth of the com- 
munities which tho carrier sciwes. The restrictions of the act 
to regulate commerce are goveniraental limitations placed upon 
the unlimited and arbitraiy discretion of traffic officials. While 
tho latter may adopt policies which they regard as moat favor- 
able to their roads, such policies must be rcstrieted by the in- 
hibitions of the law which this Commission must enforce. The 
policy of making Eeiio rates base upon those extended to the 
more distant point may not be justified upon tho ground that 
Eeno traffic will bear that imposition, but may be justified by 
conditions obtaining at the more distant point which the car- 
rier may meet without offense to any provision of the act. 

And this brings directly to our consideration the question 
of water competition at Sacramento and other coast terminals. 
It is, of course, a physical fact that commerce may be carried 
by water from the eastern seaboard to the Pacific coast. It 
is admitted by all, and substantiated by the evidence in this 
case, that some commerce does actually so move. An estimate 
has been made by complainant that approximately 3,000,000 
tons of transcontinental traffic reaches tho const terminals dur- 
ing each year by rail, while the highest figure given as the vol- 
ume of traffic reaching those points by water from the eastern 
seaboard is under ten per cent of the rail movement. The 
fact, however, that it moves in large or small quantities does 
not of itself sustain the contention that the present rates from 
eastern defined territory to coast terminals are so low as not to 
make a reasonable return to tho carrier for the service per- 
formed. A movement of traffic may he affected by water com- 
petition at a more distant point and yet a rate made up of 
the combination of the rate by water plus the rate back be 
unreasonable and unjust. Nevada, Utah, Arizona, and Idaho 
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are nearer to the Pacific const thair to tlie Atlantic, but tliis 
floes not of itself justify charging them overland rail rates 
which will give tlKiii none of the advantages arising out of 
their shorter distance to an eastern base of suiiplics. Nor does 
it follow that a rate to a point on the seaboard is lower than 
would bo justified if that point were not so situated. In short, 
it is not sulRcient to state that the torminnl points arc situ- 
ated on the water to excuse the imiiosition of higher rates at 
intermediate points. 

There has been little difficulty experienced from time to time 
by the rail carriers in raising rates to the Pacific coast; the 
only live water competitor on the Pacific to-day is a lino which 
bases its rates on the rail tariffs, and the rates of both the 
rail and the water lines change siinnltaneously. Wa.vs can bo 
found, and have been found, by which the preseiioo of the 
ocean as a controlling, or even greatly meddlesome, factor in tlio 
fixing of railroad rates can be nullified. There is no doubt but 
that rail rates have been influenced at times to all the Pacific 
ports by water carriers, and of course there is the possibility 
that at any time this water competition may become seriously 
aggressive and potent. The United Slates is not a maritime 
nation at present, and her great coast line on the Pacific side 
is served in great part by such water carriers as the railroads 
permit to live. 

While, therefore, physical conditions at the coast are dis- 
similar to those at interior points, the rates to tlio coast arc 
not necessarily less than in fairness the traffic should carry. 
The water carriers between the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts 
at present charge rates from 25 to 40 per cent less than their 
railroad rivals. To get this business the water carrier at the 
eastern port reaches inland and absorbs a rail rate of twenty 
cents upon commodities which carry more than a fifty-cent 
water rate to the Pacific coast. The Aincrican-IIawaiian 
Steamship Company then transports the freight by water to the 
Tehuantepec road, where it is transshipped across the Isthmus, 
and being loaded again is caiTied to a Pacific coast port and 
there reshipped either by rail or water to certain designated 
points of destination inland from the port, lii such a move- 
ment there is involved a rail haul of 400 or 600 miles, at least 
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six, and possibly more, separate handlings of each parcel of 
freight, and a haul by water of fully 5,000 miles Freight mov- 
ing via Panama is subject to even heavier conditions. It is 
insisted bj"- the Nevada commission that water competition of 
this character is not siifReiontly aggressive or formidable to 
compel the railroads to malco any other rates to the coast ter- 
minals than those which from reasons of policy they are at 
present making. The suggestion is not without pertinence that 
if five different transportation services, three by rail and 
two by water, involving at least six handlings of the freight 
and a total haul of 5, .500 miles, can bo furnished profitably at 
from 60 to 75 per cent of tho rail rate, the compensation to the 
rail carrier for an all-rail haul of 2,500 miles, with no hand- 
ling and but two terminal charges, should produce ample rev- 
enue to the rail earrioi*. 

There are many interesting developments in this and other 
transeontiuontal cases touching this matter of competition by 
water. For instance, tho lowest rate docs not in all cases apply 
to and from the soncoast points. There arc many commodities 
upon which the rates from Chicago and Kansas City to Sacra- 
mento and San Francisco arc less than they are from New 
York. And yet it is said to be the competition from Now York 
that produces tho low rate. In no case is the rail rate from 
New York less than is the rate from other portions of eastern 
defined territory, while of conrse in all cases New York is 
nearer the source of llic competing force, the ocenu. This is 
accounted for by the carriers on the ground that by taking 
the same, or a lower, rate from the interior points to tho coast 
terminals the rail carrier avoids the longer rail haul, the points 
of origin and destination being nearer together. This is an 
application of what the carriers term “market competition,” 
but it is not a strong argument to sustain the theory of water 
competition. 

As usually applied by caiTiers market competition results 
in the hauling of commodities produced at jilacea distant from 
the point of consumption to compete with the same commod- 
ities from points nearer to the point of consumption. In this 
ease, however, market competition is said to be the controlling 
factor which justifies a rate from an interior point less distant 
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from destination. Tima we have a threc-dollaT rate fvom New 
York to Sacramento to meet water conipetition, and a three- 
dollar rate from Kansas City to meet market competition. Wo 
also have a $4.29 rate from Kansas City and from New York, 
to Reno, as a roasonablo rate because of water competition 
from New York to Sacramento. 

We do not regard the divisions of rates as in any wise con- 
clusive as to the reasonableness of rates between certain points, 
but such divisions are sometimes of significance. In the pres- 
ent case wc find that if 100 pounds of freight is shipped from 
Eoston, or New York, or Chicago, or St. Louis, or Omaha to 
Sacramento on the three-dollar rate, and another 100 pounds 
of the same kind of freight is shipped from the same points to 
Reno on the same day, the carriers east of Ogden receive pre- 
cisely the same earnings upon both shipments; but the South- 
ern Pacific, west of Ogden, receives far more upon the Reno 
shipment than on the Sacramento shipment. This is illus- 
trated in the following tabic: 


From — 

To— 

Bale. 

Barnings 
e^ast of 
Ogden 

KarnmgB 
of Southern 
Fanifio 
Company 
(west of 
Odgon). 

Group B, Boston 

Group C, Now York . .... 

Group D, including Chicugo, oto. . . . 

Group E, including Mississippi Itivor . 

Group F, inoluding Missouri lliver. . . , 

j Sacramento 
} Rono. 
i Sacramento . 
) Reno, 
i Sacrarneutu., 
1 Eeno, 
j Saoruinonto . 
} Reno . . 

i Saommento.. 
I Reno 

Centn. 

300 

42f> 

300 

m 

300 

429 

300 

429 

300 

420 

Centn 
2U 3 
211 3 
211 3 
211.3 
181 0 
181 0 
174 0 
174 6 
160 3 
ISO 3 

Centi. 

88 7 
217 7 

88 7 
217 7 
118 1 
248 0 
12.6 5 
264 6 
140.7 
269 7 


Neither at the hearings nor in the argument did the car- 
riers east of Ogden contend that their divisions of those rates 
were unreasonable. The Southern Pacific, however, the carrier 
which makes the last '?00 miles of a 3,100-mile haul, strenu- 
ously insists that its rates to tho more distant points arc com- 
pelled by water competition for the purpose of defending liigher 
rates to intermediate points; while the carriers performing 
2,400 miles of that service appear to regard tlie rate as entirely 
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reasonable. The lino from New York to Sacramento and Ttono 
constitutes a through route and in law the carriers engaging 
therein constitute one line. If the Sacramento rate is less than 
a reasonable rate and the result of competition, then it would 
seem fair to assume that all of the carriers engaging in the 
transportation so consider it and would accordingly demand a 
leaser division than tho division they would be justified in re- 
quiring out of the higher rate to the intermediate point. Tho 
fact remains, howeimr, that for the 2,400-inile haul from New 
York to Ogden the New York Central, the Lake Shore, the 
North Western, and the Union Pacific secure tho same revenue 
out of tho three-dollar rate to Sacramento that they do out 
of the $4.29 rate to Reno. This is gi’aphically illustrated by 
the following diagram showing tho division of the rate: 


West of Ogden 
(Southern Pacific) 


13 

& 

0 East of Ogden 

1 (Lines Ogdon to New iTork) 
M1I0.S 


2950 


Reno I 542 


Sacramento 1 696 


2408 


New York 


3104 


Division of first-class rate in cents 

I 

429 


Renol 217.7 


Sacramento I 88 7 


211.3 


New York 


300 


2 ! 

9 

Reno 1 80 

17.5 

Sacramento | 25.5 

19.3 


New York 
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PRODUCTIVE PBEIGJIT TEUltlTOBY 

Wo have ffono extenaively into an investigation of the con- 
ditions surrounding this traffic and in anywise governing the 
basis upon which the rates to Nevada from the East should 
be governed. What has been said herein gives little more 
than a suggestion of the extent of the inquiry which has been 
made. We have, for instance, had reports made upon the finan- 
cial condition of the carriers involved, and their ability to meet 
any reduction which the Oonunissioii might direct without 
serious impairment of their revenues, an interesting fact iii 
this connection being this: During the past two years the 
operating J'evenuos of the Southern Pacific Company’s Pacific 
system have increii.sed $8,000,000 while its operating expenses 
have decreased $5,000,000, thus producing an increased operat- 
ing income of over $12,000,000, or a net increase of about 
$2,000 per mile of road. 

There appears in the record a compilation from the statis- 
tics of this Commission for the years 1898-1907 in which it is 
shown that in these ten years the carriers in the Pacific coast 
territory doubled their freight tonnage, which rose from 18,- 
000,000 to 35,000,000 tons; almost doubled their gross rev- 
enue; their receipts per mile increased over 70 per cent; their 
receipts per ton per iiiile increased from 1.07 to 1.25, or about 
20 per cent ; while the relation of expenses to earnings remained 
practically constant at 62.50 jier cent. These figures are for 
all the roads in the Pacific tei-ritory. But if we take the Cen- 
tral Pacific alone we find it third in the list of Pacific coast 
roads in tons carried and the highest of all in freight earnings 
per mile (13,453 per mile in 1907). While it is one of three 
railroads in the West carrying over a million tons of freight 
per mile of road — ^the average for the United States — ^the earn- 
ings of the Central Pacific per mile are 06 per cent greater than 
the average for the United States and 100 per cent greater than 
the average of the roads west of Chicago. 

CONOLUSIONS 

The time has come, in our opinion, when the carriers west 
of the Rocky Mountains must treat the intermountain coun- 
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try Tipon a different basis from that which has hitherto ob- 
tained. 

Nevada asks that she be given rates as low as those given 
to Sacramento. The full extent of this petition cannot be 
granted. In making rates to Reno from a territory broader 
than the whole of continental Europe we have necessarily given 
consideration to existing r.ates to other intermediate points and 
to points upon the Pacific. 

Wo are of opinion that the class rates to Kono, Winne- 
mucca, and Elko, and other points in Nevada upon the main 
line of the Southern Pacific Company, from stations on the 
lines of the defendants between New York and Denver and 
other Colorado common points arc unreasonable and unjust 
and tluit for the future no higher r.atcs than those set forth 
below should be charged to Reno and points east thereof to, 
but not including, Wiunemucca: 


ClASB. 


From — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 

B 

C 

D 


Doovor and other points in 
Group J * . , , 

32.10 

31.82 

31.64 

S1..33 

$1 12 

$1.12 

$0 87 

30.70 

$0.60 

$0 00 

Grand Island and other 
noints in Qi'oup Q 

2.30 



1.46 

1.22 

1.22 

.06 

.76 


.65 

Omaha and other points in 
Group F ^ , 

2.60 

2.17 

183 

1 58 

1.33 

1.33 

104 

.83 

m 

.71 

Cilnton and other points in 
Group E * 

2 30 

2.42 

203 

1.71 

1.43 

1.4G 

1.14 

.01 

.86 

.78 

Chic^o and other points 
in Group D ^ 

2.00 

2.61 

2.09 

176 

1.47 

1 60 

1.18 

04 

.89 

.80 

Toledo and other Cincin- 
natwDotroit o o m in o n 
points 3 

3.06 

2G3 


1 81 

1.62 

l.ii6 

1.23 

.98 

.92 

.83 

Buitalo and other Fitts** 
bure-Buffalo common 
points ® . . . 

New York and common 
points ® 

3.20 


2.2d 

187 

1.67 

1.02 

1 28 

1.03 



360 

B 

2 40 

2 00 

1.07 

1.75 

138 

1.11 

B 



> An designated in Transcontinental Freight Bureau Westbound Torilt 1-K, I. C. 
C. No. 920. 

s As designated in Nor. Pne. No. 23600, 1 C, C. No. 8265, 


And that for the future no higher rates than those set forth 
below should be charged to Winnemueca and points east there- 
of to the Nevada-Utah State line: 
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Class. 


Fbom — 

1 

2 

3 

4 

G 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Denvor and other points m 
Group .1 ' . 


81.72 

SI 46 




80 83 


180.03 

$0 57 

Orund Island and other 
points m Group G ^ 

2.10 

100 

1.00 

138 

1.16 

1.10 

.01 

.72 


02 

Omaha and other points m 
Group F * 

2.38 

2.0b 

1.74 

1 1.5U 

1.20 

1.26 


.70 

75 

.07 

Clinton and other points 
in Group E * 

2.G6 

2 30 

1.03 

' 162 

1.30 

1.30 

108 

.80 

.82 

74 

Chicago and other ponita 
ill Group D * 

2.75 

2.38 

109 


140 

143 

1.07 

BQ 

.85 

.76 

Toledo and other Ciuoin- 
nati-Dcti'Oit c o in ni o n 
points ^ 

2 90 

2.S0 

208 

1.72 

144 

148 

1 17^ 

.03 

.87 

.70 

Buffalo and otlier Pitts- 
burg-Buffalo o o m in o n 
points 

3 04 

2 02 

2.181 

1 

1.78 

149 

1.44 

1.22 

.08 

.01 

.82 

New York and common 
points ^ ... 

3.3.1 

2 80 

2 37 

190 



1.31 

1.05 

.08 

88 


1 Aa dcaignatcd In Tnioacontinonlat Freight Buroim Weatbound Tariff 1-K, I. C. 
C. No. 920 

3 Aa doaignated m Nor Fao. No. 2S500> I* C C No. 3295 


In directing the carriers to establish tliose class rates we 
have taken into consideration the fact that the general policy 
of the carriers is to make commodity rates somewhat lower 
than class rates on commodities, the movement of which is re- 
garded aa necessary to the development of mercantile interests 
and industries. There are at present, as we have seen, a con- 
siderable number of such commodity rates into Eeno, but these 
are entirely insufficient to meet the needs of Nevada if she 
is to become in any way an independent business community. 
There is no foundation in the record in this case for the estab- 
lishment of such commodity rates. The theory upon which 
the case was presented eliminated all other considerations ex- 
cepting the claim that all rates extended to Sacramento were 
reasonable as to Eeno and other Nevada points. -The Nevada 
petition was tantamount to a request that under our legal au- 
thority to establish -reasonable rates we sliould fix the same rate 
from Denver as from Boston. We do not so construe our au- 
thority as to permit this Oommission to make rales upon such 
a basis. Without doubt the commodity rato.s made to the coast 
terminals are reasonable from a great iiortiou of eastern de- 
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fined territory, bnt a governmuntal authority may not exercise 
the latitude in fixing a rate blanket which the carriers them- 
selves have here exercised. 

In the Spolcnne casa, 19 I. 0. 0. Eep. 1C2, some 600 com- 
modity rates had been established voluntarily by the carriers, 
and the petition in that ease was for the reduction of those 
rates to a reasonable figure. The carriers had made a special 
series of zones across the continent to meet the exigencies of 
the Spokane situation. In the ease before us, however, no such 
favorable condition is presented. We have neither a schedule 
of commodity rates with which to deal as to which specific com- 
plaint is made, nor have the carriers so divided the continent 
into groups of originating territory, save in the sense that the 
transcontinental groups to the const terminals, which are en- 
tirely diilerent from those found in the Bpokane case, supra, 
furnish a foundation for present combination rates to western 
Nevada. 

In view of this situation we shall make no order as to com- 
modity rates in this case at tho present time, but snail direct 
the carriers to make a record of all shiiiments into Nevada from 
eastern defined territory during the months of July, August, 
and September, 1910, or during such other representative 
months as may be determined upon by the Commission after 
conference witli the carriers, and furnish the Commission with 
a statement showing as to each shipment the following facts: 

(1) The commodity; (2) the weight, car load or less than 
car load; (3) point of origin and the transcontinental terri- 
torial group in which the same is situated ; (4) rate that would 
be applied under the tariffs in effect July 1, 1910 ; (6) the gross 
charges thereunder; (C) the rate applicable under the order 
made in this case; (7) the gross charges thereunder; (8) the 
rate that would bo applied wore the movement to Sacramento; 
(9) the gross charges thereunder. 

The complainant will be ordered in this case, on or before 
October 1, 1910, to furnish to tlie Commission and to the 
defendant Southern Pacific Company a list of commodities 
upon which commodity rates are desired, together with an out- 
line of the various territories or groups from which com- 
modity rates diould apply. 
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We are of the opinion that justiec cannot be done to Nevada 
nnlesa Nevada points are put on a jn-actical parity with points 
in eastern Washington and eastern Oregon, and a further 
hearing will, in due course, be held after the data here re- 
quested have been furnished by carriers and complainant. 
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Accounting of freight revenue, 

i. 129; of passenger revenue, 

ii. 62. 

Adams, Alvin, founder of the 
Adams Express Company, ii. 
260. 

Adams Express Company, agree- 
ment of, with Old Dominion 
Steamship Company, li. 273; 
agreement of, with Pennsylva- 
nia Bailroad, ii. 270, 273; 
companies controlled by, ii. 
262; consolidation forming, ii. 
260; territory covered by, ii. 
262. 

Advertising, by the electric rail- 
ways, ii. 241, 262; general, ii. 
196; public, for tlie passenger 
business, li. 102, 196; railway, 

i. 327; lailway, changes and 
tendencies in, li. 196 ; railway, 
contracts for, ii. 104; lailway, 
magazines used for, ii. 104; 
railway, present-day methods 
of, ii. 193; to inform agents, 

ii. 102; to promote passenger 
traffic, ii. 100. 

Advertising agent, duties of, ii. 
16. 

Agricultural education as a 
means of traffic development, 
i. 326. 

Agricultural products, volume 
of traffic in, i‘ 43. 
Agricultural trains, i. 326, ii. 
196; on electric railways, ii. 
263. 


Alaska, rates to, i. 621. 

Amei ican Express Company, 
mileage covered by, ii. 262; 
origin of, ii. 261. 

Amciicun Bailway Association, 

i. 182, 180, 190, 190, 206. 
American Railway Clearing 

House, formation of, i. 190; 
work of, i. 193. 

American llefi igerator Transit 
Company, i. 240, 261. 
American Street and Interurban 
Railway Transportation and 
Traffic Association, ii. 240. 
Amencan-Hawaiinn Steamship 
Company, operations of, i. 
466. 

Antiscalping laws, states hav- 
ing, ii. 60. 

“ Aibitrarics,” in rates to Ore- 
gon cities, 1. 475; in transcon- 
tinental taiiffis, i. 481; to 
British Coliimbm, i. 478. 
Arkansas, rotes to, i. 463. 
Armour, J. 0., i. 215. 

Armour car lines, i. 216, 224, 
226, 228. 

Arms Palace Horse Car Com- 
pany, i. 217, 226. 

Armstrong, G. B,, services of, 
regarding railway post offices, 

ii. 327. 

Associated Railways of Virginia 
and the Carolinaa, territory 
of, i, 303, ii. 168. 

“ Association cars,” joint own- 
ership of, ii. 106. 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
fast freight on, i. 2.^5. 

Atlanta, late system in the 
South alTeetcd by, i. 414, 418 

Atlanta common points, i. 418. 

Atlantic City, throe services to, 
via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, li. 208. 

Auditing of freight revenue ef- 
fectively done, i. 1S6 

Auditor of freight leeeipts, du- 
ties peifonned by, i. 1415, 155. 

Auditor of niiscellaneous le- 
ccipts and accounts, duties of, 
ii. 04. 

Auditor of passenger icccipts, 
duties of, li. 02, 00. 

Bad order report, i. 122. 

Baggage, carrier’s liability for, 
ii. 120; checking of, ii 132, 
134; C. 0. D charges on, ii. 
144; defined, ii. 120; e.^ceas 
charges on, ii. 133, 136 , forms 
used in the transportation of, 
ii. 161; fiee, in European 
countries, ii. 164; free, origin 
of the custom of, ii. 132; 
Prussian practice regarding, 
ii. 164; rates on, li. 143; stor- 
age charges on, ii. 160; trans- 
fer companies facilitate check- 
ing of, li. 163; when in bad 
order, ii. 150. 

Baggage agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, duties of, ii, 
11, 152. 

Baggage checks, if lost by pas- 
senger, ii. 144, requisition 
for, ii. 144. 

Baggage service, ii. 129; on Eu- 
ropean railways, ii. 164; or- 
ganization of, li. 131. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
roaches Ohio River, i. 280; 
reaches Chicago, i. 200. 

Baltimore-Atlanta base rate, i. 
419. 


Barksdale, E. N., on advertising, 
11. 103. 

Basing point system in rate 
making, i. 411; origin of, i. 
411; where applied, i. 414, 
428. 

Basing points, first cities made, 
i. 414. 

Bills of lading, i. 98-105; ex- 
press export, ii 290. 

Blanket rates, i. 450. 

Bronson, W. S., on cheap excur- 
sion faies, ii. 224. 

Butterfield, Wasson and Co., ex- 
press forwarders in 1850, ii. 
261. 

Byrne, J. J.. on development of 
passenger trafiic, ii. 197. 

California “ terminals,” i. 467. 

Canada, eastern, rates from, to 
Pacific coast terminals, i. 478, 
481. 

Canadian Freight Association, 
i. 804. 

Capitalization, i. 67 ; effect of, in 
rate making, i. 376, 378; ex- 
press company’s, ii. 206; Pull- 
man Company, li. 111. 

Car accountant, duties of, i 171. 

Car appropriation among ear- 
ners, i. 163. 

Car demurrage rules, code of 
national, i. 200. 

Car distributor, duties of, i. 168. 

Car efficiency, problem of, i. 160, 
106, 166, 210. 

Car records, i. 168; office of, 
work of, i. 171. 

Car service, charges for, in New 
York City, i. 201 ; charges for, 
in Pennsylvania, i. 201; rules 
concerning, i. 181. 

Car service associations, list of, 
i. 202; work of, 203. 

Car shortage, causes of, i. 161- 
164. 

Car surplus, i. 166. 
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C'aniera not to disclose ship- 
pers’ business seciota, n. 390. 

C'tus, " iiasoeiiition,” ii. 106; 
diatnlmtion ot, among coal 
mining companies, i. 170; dis- 
tribution of, among shippers, 
i. 103, 169; freight capacity of, 
i 15; mail, ii. 327, 334, 339; 
placing of, at freight termin- 
als, i. 91; private freight, i. 
219; private Pullman, ii. 109; 
Pullman, ii.D6; Pullman, in- 
crease in sine of, li. 102; re- 
frigerator, 1 . 213, refrigera- 
tor, niimboi of, in 1907, i. 237. 

Case examination system in tail- 
way mail service, ii. 329. 

Central Antiscalping Commit- 
tee, aims of, ii 59. 

Central Electric Tralflo Associa- 
tion, ii. 241. 

Central Freight Association, i 
357 ; activities of, i 300-309 ; 
territory included in, t. 303; 
territory of, distance tariffs 
in, 1 403, territory of, rate 
making in, i. 382. 

Central Passenger Association, 
i. 300; Add of, it. 108. 

Central Traflic Association, i. 
306; formation of, i. 297. 

Certificate plan of ticket, ii. 39. 

Chandler, W. W., i. 213. 

Chicago, a rival for Mississippi 
Valley trade, i. 441; and the 
West, rate making between, i. 
447; terminal dilliculties at, i. 
86 . 

Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way, time freight on, i. 270, 
286. 

Chicago-Now York rates, i. 441. 

Chioago-Omaha Association, i. 
294; establishment of, n. 166. 

Children’s tickets, ii. 49 

Civilization, a general determin- 
ant of character of lailroad 
traffic, i. 8. 


Claim blanks, i. 127. 

Class rates, i. 331; local and 
joint, i. 466; transcontinental, 
east-bound, prevailing princi- 
ple ill, 1 . 471; west-hound and 
east-bound, i, 408. 

Class tariffs, local and joint, i. 
341. 

Classification committees, duties 
of, 1 . 339. 

Classification of express traffic, 
ii. 297. 

Classification of freight, i. 331; 
early development of, i. 332; 
flist step in late making, i. 
314; how made, i. 330; Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s 
power over, ii. 386; principles 
of, i. 334. 

Classifleatinn of freight tonnage 
of typical railroads in 1009, i. 
44. 

Classification of passenger tirk- 
cts, ii. 24. 

Classificatiop of passenger traffic 
m United States in process of 
development, ii. 200. 

Classified tralTle, rates on, from 
New York via the Lakes, i. 
402. 

Clearing House, American Rail- 
way, chief work accomplished 
by, 1 193. 

Clei’gy tickets, ii. 40. 

Climatie conditions, their con- 
trol over location and traffic 
of railroads, i. 7. 

Coal, handling of, on Illinois 
Traction System, ii. 261; pro- 
duction of, in the West, i. 37 ; 
shipments of, by rail, i. 31. 

Coal carriers, agreements among, 
i, 290. 

Coal cars, development of, i. 
218. 

Coal traffic bureaus, i. 306. 

Coastwise steamship companies, 
influence of, on railroad rates 
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to the Wobt, i, 409; regulators 
of latea, i. 415. 

0. O D. sliipinents by express 
eoinpanioa, ii. 28!). 

Code of Car Service Ttules, i. 
182. 

Code of per Dicm Rules, i. 183. 

Colonist fares, ii. 123; lower 
than immigiant fares, ii. 124. 

Colonist service, ii. 116. 

Colonist tickets, ii. 46. 

Colorado, Kast-bound trafflc of, 
how handled, i. 4.51. 

Colorado coniinoii-point terri- 
tory, region west of, rates to 
and from, i. 452. 

Commerce Court, appeals from, 
to Supreme Court, ii. 370; at- 
torney-general to defend suits 
in, ii. 371 ; cases before, in 
name of "United States, ii. 
360; creation of, ii. 364; du- 
ties and powers of, ii. 305; 
jurisdiction of, ii. 365. 

Commodities handled by typical 
railroad systems, i. 43. 

Commodity import tariffs to the 
central West, i. 500. 

Commodity rates, i. 331; export 
and import, comprehensive- 
ness of, via Gulf lines, i. 512; 
export to and from the Gulf, 
i. 614; local, joint and propor- 
tional, i. 400; special, between 
the West and the East, i. 483; 
west-bound, to California, Ne- 
vada, .and "Utah, i. 470; west- 
bound to North Paeiflc Coast 
terminals, i. 472. 

Commodity tariffs, i. 341; east- 
bound transcontinental,!, 480; 
on exports, i. 606; table pre- 
senting main features of 
West-bound, i. 473; transcon- 
tinental, distinctive feature 
of, in the southeastern sec- 
tion, i. 478. 

Common carriers defined, ii. 376. 


Community of interest in rail- 
way management, i. 302. 
Commutation fares, regulation 
of, ii. 219. 

Commutation tickets, forms of, 
ii. 40. 

Company freight lines, i. 248. 
Competition, among markets, i. 
352; among railroads, in 
SCI vice, not in secret rates, i. 
355; effective points of, i. 372; 
bow met by Texas railroads, i. 
437; in freight and express 
business of electric railways, 
ii. 248; in passenger business, 
ii. 237, 242, 247, 264; inter- 
line, i. 384; interrnilway, a 
factor in rate making, i, 354; 
not unrestricted, i. 371 ; ocean- 
and-rail and interrailway, i. 
466; of lival centers of pro- 
duction, i. 307, of the Great 
Lakes with the railroads, i. 
367; river, in rate making, i. 
358; water, in rate making, 
i. 356. 

Competitive east-bound traffic, 
apportionment of, i. 209. 
Competitive factors in rate mak- 
ing, i. 351. 

Comptroller, duties of, i, 161, 
167. 

Conductor, freight, duties of, i. 
172; train, duties of, ii. 67, 
GO. 

Consolidation of electric with 
steam railways, ii. 247. 

“ Constructive ” mileage used 
for prorating rates between 
rail and steam lines, i. 417. 
Contracts, between express com- 
panies and the railways, ii. 
272; railway, with private 
car lines, i. 220. 

Cooley, Judge, on pooling con- 
tracts, i. 300. 

Cost accounting, progress in, i. 
387. 
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Cost as applied to railway serv- 
ices, i. 302, v)07. 

Cost factors in the lailway serv- 
ice, ii. 215. 

Cost-of-servico basis in rate jimk- 
iug, i. 301, 305. 

Co.sts, terminal and line, as ap- 
plied to fieigbt and passen- 
gers, ii. 215; diminishing, 
law of, ii. 217; line, aiTected 
by distance, i 380. 

Cotton, Pnciilc export rates on, 
i. 521 ; rates on, in Texas, i. 
435 ; trade in, before Civil 
War, i. 294; traffic of the 
southern railroads, i. 25. 

Court prooedure deflned in the 
Eailway Hate Act, ii. 302. 

Culp, J. M., on freight rates in 
the South, i. 411. 

Danville case before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
i. 430. 

Davis, D. W., i. 213. 

Delano, F. A., on Chicago ter- 
minals, i. SO. 

Demurrage, car, i. 108, 203. 

Demurrage bureaus, jurisdic- 
tion of, i. 200. 

Demurrage laws, i. 210. 

Demurrage rules modified by 
law, i. 198, 209. 

Departmental organization, i. 
65. 

Differential tariffs applied to 
import and e.xport rates, i. 
493. 

Differentials, Atlantic Coast, i- 
298, 355, 405, 507 ; for certain 
southern cities, i. 437; on 
traffic to and from the West, 
adjustment of, i. 308-400; 
seaboard, i. 408. 

Dining car, Pullman, first, ii. 
97. 

Dining car service on various 
railroads, ii. 8, 


Dining cars, owned by the rail- 
ways, II. 8. 

Director of Traffic on the “ Ilai - 
riman” Lines, duties of, ii.7. 

Discriminations by private car 
lines, i. 232. 

Dividends, Pullman Company, 
ii. 112. 

Division freight agents on Penn- 
sylvania Hiiilroad, duties of, 

i. 09, 347, 365. 

Divisional organization, i 65. 

Domestic class latea, relation 
between, and import class 
rates, i. 502. 

Drover’s ticket, ii. 50. 

Dunning, D., ii. 261. 

Earl, E. T., i. 218. 

Earle, P., i. 214 

Earnings, of express companies, 
li. 206; prorating of, in the 
passenger business, ii. 80; 
Pullman Company, li. 111. 

East, map of main routes con- 
necting the, with the Middle 
West, i. 448. 

Eastern rate groups, i. 403. 

Electric lines, advantages of, ii. 
238. 

Electric railway competition, ef- 
fect of, upon the steam rail- 
road, ii. 242. 

Electric railways, competition 
in freight and cxpiess busi- 
ness of, ii. 248; consolidation 

. of, with steam railways, ii. 
247 ; fares on, generally' lower, 

ii. 244; freight services of, ii. 
260; growth of, ii. 231; influ- 
ence of, upon steam railroads, 
ii. 231; interurban, where 
most highly developed, ii. 
231; methods of increasing 
passenger traffic of, ii. 240; 
through service on, ii, 241. 

Electric train, advantage of, on 
heavy grades, ii. 239. 
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Electrification of steam iiiil- 
wiiys in Eiifrland and the 
United States, ii. 248. 

Eleviitoi coin])anies, iorimnal, 
relations aiiionff, and the grnii- 
gei r.iihvays, i. 327. 

Elkins law enacted in 11)03, ii. 
363 

Ellis Island Iniinigrniit Station, 
ii. 111). 

Empire Transportation Com- 
pany, activities of, i. 243, 
whoic it operates, i. (if). 

Equipment, electric railway, im- 
provement in, ii, 240, of im- 
migrant service, ii. 120, of 
Pulliiiiin Company, ii. 101. 

Erie Canal n complement to the 
railroads, i, 35H, influence of, 
on rates, i, 3S8j tonnage of, 
i 358. 

Erie Railroad, completed to 
Erie, i. 289 j “manifest” 
freight on, i. 277, 280. 

European railways, passenger 
classes and service, ii. 202. 

European third-class, equiva- 
lent service of, in the United 
States, ii. 228. 

“Kveners,” i. 290 

Excursion business, special, ii. 
10. See also Special Excur- 
sion. 

Excursion service, special func- 
tion of, ii. 220. 

Excursion tickets, special, ii. 30, 
37, 39. 

Export bill of lading, i. 104; 
express, ii. 290. 

Export business, decreasing in- 
centive to compete for, i. 604. 

Export commodity rates via 
Pennsylvania Railroad, i. 600, 

Export rates, i. 492; on grain 
and grain products, i. 607; via 
Atlantic ports, i. 604; via 
Gulf ports, i. 610; via Pacific 
porta, i. 517. 


E.vport sliipnieiila, distribution 
of, i. 33 

Export ti aflie, eompciitivo 
fniccH aireeting riite.s on, i. 
609, from tlie Piicifio coast, 
lalcs on, i. 510, with com- 
modity tariirs. i 506. 

E.\poits, to Mexico, reduced 
rates on, i. 515; wavhilliiia 
of, i 607. 

Express and iiiilioiid eoinpanies, 
coiitiiieis between, ii 270. 

Kxpiess Imsiiiess in the United 
States, coiiipiinies coiilrolliiig, 
11 . 204; on water linos, ii. 
27.3; ordoi and commission de- 
partments, ii. 277. 

Expiess cars fiiinislied by rail- 
ways, li. 9. 

E-xpicss charges subject to Fed- 
eral control, ii. 317. 

E.xpress companies, as collect- 
mg agencies, ii. 270, capitali- 
zation of, ill 1907, ii 205; 
competition of, witli post of- 
fice, 11 . 302, 313; cooperation 
among, a factor in rate mak- 
ing, li. 314; foreign depart- 
ments of, li. 208: gross earn- 
ings of, ii 200; internal or- 
ganization of, ii. 207; inter- 
relationship of, ii. 205; meth- 
od of organization of, ii. 204; 
regulation of, by the states, 
ii. 320; regulation of, public, 
ii. 318; services performed by, 
ii. 276. 

Express forwarders, ii. 280. 

Express money orders, ii 275. 

Express rates, computation of, 
ii. 298, 300, 304 ; factors 

considered in making of, ii. 
312; on electric railways, ii. 
261. 

Express receipt, ii. 285. 

Express service, business organ- 
ization of, ii. 264; origin and 
development of, ii. 269. 
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Express shipments to foreign 
countries, u. 200, 205. 

Express shipping papers, ii. 
275. 

Express t.nrifls, li. 304; distanco 
and basing, ii. 308; local and 
joint commodity, ii. 30!); lo- 
cal and joint inercliandisc, ex- 
planation of, il. 304; local 
and joint merchandise, ex- 
tracts from, il. 305; scale and 
mileage, ii. 311. 

Express tradlo, classiiication of, 
il. 207, 301; statistics of, ii. 
200 . 

Extra fare tickets, ii. 30. 

Pare, average, in the United 
States, factois determining, ii. 
229. 

Paie making, ofTicial inaohinory 
of, ii. 211. 

Fare policy of American rail- 
ways, ii. 226, 220 

Faros, cash, conductor’s ac- 
counting foi, ii. 53; colonist 
and immigrant-colonist, ii. 
123; diileienco in, between 
first-class and immigrant, ii. 
120; in United States, deter- 
mining of, ii. 228; influence 
of density of population on, 
ii. 218; making of, relation 
of tralTic associations to, ii. 
174; on local traffic, ii. 219; 
Pullman, indkiiig of, ii. 107; 
reduced to clergymen, ii. 228; 
second class, ii. 120; through, 
determining of, ii. 212; upon 
exceptional traffic, ii. 212. 

Fares, passenger, bases of, ii. 
214; chief motive m fixing of, 
ii. 220; iniliioneed by social 
' conditions, ii. 227 ; making 
of, ii. 14; moat general deter- 
minant of, ii. 217, must corre- 
spond with travel demand, ii. 
210; normal, in United States, 


ii. 222; officials in direct 
chaigo of, ii. 211, lediieed, in 
competition with electiic rail- 
ways, 11 . 244. 

Fargo, W Cl., an cxpiess pio- 
neer, il. 201. 

Fast fi eight lines, express com- 
panies acting as, ii. 202; 
most minicroiis in Atlantio 
coast ports legion, i 252, 
present finniioinl iirraiigo- 
ments of, witli tlie railways, 
i. 250; private, early liislory 
of, i. 240; private, eiiily flimn- 
cial an angements of, with the 
railways, i. 244; jiriviite, two 
general types of, i. 247 ; prom- 
inent place of, in traffic or- 
ganisation, i. 72. 

Fedcinl Railway Rato Act of 
Juno 18, 1010, ii. 306. 

“ Feeder,” tlio, ii. 20. 

Fink, A., great sei vices of, in 
tianspnrtation organization, i. 
204, 207, 208. 

Fisheiies of Pacific coast, rail- 
way traffic in, i. 41. 

Foicigii deparlmonts of express 
companies, n. 208. 

Foreign express imsiness, con- 
tracts for, li. 274. 

Foreign express rates, ii. 316. 

Foreign tiiide. has ehoico of com- 
petitive routes, i. 403. 

“ Forwarding firms,” early, i. 
241. 

Franklin, B., appointed deputy 
postmaster-general of Amer- 
ica, ii. 324. 

Freight, classification of, i. 331 ; 
development of, by electric 
railways, ii. 252; handling of, 
at terminals, i. 90; shippers 
to control routing of, ii. 369, 
380. 

Freight hill, i. 118. 

Freight business of electric rail- 
ways, ii. 250, 
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Freight ears, capacity of, in 
VJnited States and Europe, i. 
16. 

Freight classifications, difference 
in. i. .S37, supplemented m 
exceptional regions, i. 33.3. 

Freight equipment in 100.S, i. 
150. 

Freight house, inbound and out- 
bound, i. 01, 92. 

Freight rates, complexity of, in 
early clasaiflcations, i. 333. 
See also Rates. 

Freight services, unit used in 
comparing, i. 4. 

Freight shipments on electric 
railways noncompetitive, ii. 
253. 

Froiglit shipping papers, i. 07. 

Freiglit solicitation, how done, 
i. 318, 321; two objects of, i. 
327. 

Freight solicitors, duties of, i. 
310, 347, 356. 

Freight traffic, development of, 
i. 31G, 320; grouping and 
statistics of, i. 4S; grouping 
of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, i. 22; largest ter- 
ritory for source of, i. 23 ; 
more sensitive to business 
eonditions than passenger 
traffic, i. 61 ; of American rail- 
ways for 1809, 1907, 1900, i. 
47; of electric railways most- 
ly handled at night, ii. 261; 
sources of, i. 21; summary of, 
by class of commodity, 1008, 
i. 49. 

Freight traffic associations, de- 
velopment of, 1870-87, i. 203; 
functions of early, i. 201; 
origin of, i. 280; present or- 
ganization of, i. 300; success 
in reorganization of, i. 302; 
Useful service of, i. 314. 

Freight traffic department, or- 
ganization of, i. 01. 


Freight traffic manager of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, duties of, i. 
08, 340. 

Freight traffic organization, of 
New York Central Lines, i. 
71; of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1. 07. 

Freight train load, average 
wciglit of, in United States, i. 
15 

Frisco System, time freight on, 
i. 270, 271, 280. 

Fiuit oar hues, i. 214, 216. 

Fruits from California termi- 
nals, rates on, i. 483, 485. 

General agents, duties of, i. 
348. 

General freight agents, duties 
of, i. 318, 345, 346, 347, 349, 
352; Pennsylvania Railroad, 
i. 08, 71, 318, 

Geneial passenger agent, ii. 210, 

220 . 

“ Gentlemen’s agreements," i. 
301. 

Government control over rates, 
i. 362. 

Government regulation and rate 
ranking, i. 379. 

Grain and grain products, re- 
duced export rates on, i. 607. 

Grain rates, enst-hound adjust- 
ment of, i. 440. 

Gram traffic, competition for, in 
the Southwest, i. 450. 

Grand Trunk Railway reaches 
Chicago, i. 200. 

Granger railways, i. 34; and 
tiie elevator companies, i. 327. 

Great Lakes, influence of, on 
railway rates, i. 367 ; traffic 
by, i. 386; rates via, i. 402. 

Great Northern Railway, time 
freight on, i. 269, 285. 

Great Western Dispatch, i. 242. 

Guilford, N., statement of, re- 
garding import rates, i. 407. 
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Gulf, routps vin, in comppfition 
for east-bound Coloiado tiaf- 
fic, i. 461. 

Gulf Foreign Freight Commit- 
tee, i. 305; pKport tariffs pub- 
lished by, i. 612; import tar- 
iffs published by, i. 615. 

Gulf ports, exports via, i. 810; 
reasons for small import busi- 
ness via, 1 . 61(1; relation of 
rates from, to the Paeilie 
coast, i 617; rivalry of, with 
Atlantic ports, i. 406; ship- 
ment of wheat by, i. 450. 

Hamden Express, ii 200. 

Hamden, VV. F., ‘oiiginator of 
express business in Ameiica, 
ii. 200. 

Harriman, E. II., i. 04, 05. 

“Haniman” Tjiiies, general or- 
ganization of, 1 . 04; organiza- 
tion of piivate car lines by, i. 
252; passenger traffic depart- 
ment of, organization of, 
ii. 6. 

narve.ster tickets, ii. 49. 

Hepburn Rate Act, enactment 
of, ii. 353; provusions in, ap- 
plying to expre.ss companies, 
ii. 318. 

Hollerith machine, use of, in au- 
diting, i. 187. 

Ilosmer, W. H., i. 614. 

Immigrant Bureau of the West- 
ern Passenger Assooiation, ii. 
117. 

Immigrant Clearing House, or- 
ganization of, ii. 117; tariffs 
issued by, ii. 120. 

Immigrant fares, table of com- 
parison of, with other fares, 
ii. 124; to various cities in 
United States, ii. 120. 

Immigrant service, ii. llfl; 
equipment used in, ii. 120. 


Immigrant traffip, handled joint- 
ly through tialfic associations, 
11. 117. 

Immigrants, handling of, upon 
arrival at New York, ii. 119; 
imposed upon before estab- 
lishment of Immigrant Clear- 
ing House, li. 118; number of, 
ii. 110; through transporta- 
tion obtainable by, ii. 118. 

Immigration departments in the 
railway service, i. 322, ii. 121 

Immigration service within the 
country, ii. 123. 

Immigration tickets, ii. 49. 

Import and export tiaffie, gen- 
eral reasons for special rates 
upon, i. 493. 

Import class lates, relation of, 
to domestic class rotes, i. 602; 
status of, in 1906 and 1909, 1. 
603. 

Import rates, i. 492; tonnage of 
traffic handled at, i. 600; via 
Atlantic jiorts, i. 497; via 
Gulf ports, 1 . 610; via Pacific 
ports, i. 617. 

Import tonnage, mostly at do- 
mestic rates, i. 601. 

Import traffic, most sought after 
by transcontinental lines, i. 
604; tendency to limit conces- 
sions to, i. 503. 

Imports, from Europe to Pacific 
coast states, tariffs on, i. 601; 
maniifactuiers’ objections to 
lower rates on, i. 496; via 
New Orleans, i. 616. 

Income account of American 
railways, 1909, i. 65. 

" Individual points ” in trans- 
continental tariffs, i. 408. 

Industrial agents, i. 348. 

Industrial competition, forces of, 
i. 496. 

Industrial departments of rail- 
roads, i. 73, 321; first estab- 
lished, i. 322. 
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Industrinl e9tabliHliniGiits oon- 
nectod with railroads, i 03. 

Industry, more diveisiFiuil in 
the East, i. 383. 

Injunction, Federal, against the 
Btatc.9, ii. 3G0, 30(1; of the 
Commerce Court may be ap- 
pealed, ii. 36G. 

Interline tickets, ii. 23, 2G; 
thiec devices for, ii. 20. 

Intermediate commodity rates in 
transcontinental tariffs, i. 474. 

“Intermediate points,” in trans- 
continental tarilTs, i. 4(17 ; 
California, east-bound rates 
from, i. 431 ; Califoi nia, west- 
bound rates to, i 470. 

International express bu.sineas, 
ii. 208. 

Interrailway competition, influ- 
ence of, at chief traflic ccnteis, 
i. 306. 

Interrelated rates in the South, 
main features of, i. 422. 

Interstate Comniereo Commis- 
sion, i. 340, 3G1, decision of, 
in Seno, Nov., rate case, ii. 
398; existing powers of, safe- 
guarded in Kailway Rate Act 
of 1910, ii. 395; extension of 
jurisdiction of, ii. 368, 374; 
increase of power of, over 
rates, classification and rout- 
ing of freight, ii. 386; power 
of initiative of, ii. 385; power 
of, to require reports, ii, 304; 
proceedings to enjoin orders 
of, 371 ; suits to enforce orders 
of, ii. 391. 

Interstate Commerce Law, en- 
acted in 1887, ii. 353. 

Interstate rates in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and Iowa, i, 448. 

Interurban electric railways in 
United States, ii. 231; suc- 
cess of, ii. 253. 

Iron ore, chiefly from three 
states, i. 34. 


Irrigation will promote rail 
triilfic, i. 38. 

Jackson, L., on railway indus- 
trial dcpai tmciits, i. 322, 324. 

“Joint costs,” i. 3G4. 

Joint Executive Committee, of 
Centra! Traffic & Tiuiik Line 
Associations, work pcrfoimed 
by, i. 297, 209. 

Joint proportional tariffs on 
exports via Vancouver, i. 619. 

Joint Rate Inspection Bureau, 
i. 300. 

Joint tariffs, i. 345. 

Joint tlivoiigli rates, limitations 
of, i. 477. 

Joint Tiafllc Association, i. 360; 
declared illegal, i. 302. 

Kassan’s Dispatch, first piivate 
fast freight line, i. 242. 

Land agents, i. 348. 

Land departments of railroads, 
i. 322. 

Lateral connections made oblig- 
atory in Railway Rate Act, ii. 
370. 

Laws, Federal, regulating rail- 
ways, ii. 363. 

Legal department of railways, i. 
76. 

Leland, F. A., on work of South- 
western, Tariff Committee, i. 
310. 

Live-stock, contract for, i. 106; 
shipment of, i. 22G; special 
rates and billing of, i. 100, 
482. 

Livingston, C., an express pio- 
neer, li. 201. 

Livingston, Wells & Company, 
express business, ii. 261. 

Loftus vs. the Pullman Com- 
pany et al., regarding Pull- 
man fares, ii. 109. 
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Long-and-sliort-liaiil cliarge, i. 
3119, 406, ii. 35«, 370. 

Long-and-short-liaiil clauHe, ef- 
loct of, on Virginia cities, i. 
428. 

liOng-and-sliort-liaul rule as ap- 
plied ill the South, i. 413. 

Lumber, in the West, i. 40; 
special east-hound tariff on, 
fiom the far West, i. 484,486; 
tralBc of, in the South, i. 29. 

MacGraham percentage tariff 
system, i. 387. 

Mail, railway. See Enilway. 

Mail sorviee and receipts, statis- 
tics of, ii. 331. 

Mail tvallie, mostly by rail, li. 
332 

Mails, city, separation of, on 
tiaiiis, ii. 330; tiansiiorta- 
tion of, an operating pioblein, 
ii. 0; under trnflio oliieials 
where volume is light, ii, 9. 

Manufactures, a favored loca- 
tion for, i. 35, volume of tiaf- 
fic of, i. 32, 46. 

Manufacturing, interregional 
competition in, i. 363. 

Master Car Builders Associa- 
tion, Code of Rules of, i. 
180. 

McCain, C. C., on percentage 
tariff system, i. 388, 

McPherson, L. G., i. 332; on 
freight rates, i 425, 435. 

Merchants Despatch Tvanapor- 
tation Company, i. 240, 261. 

Mexico, rates to, i. 615. 

Michigan Passenger Association, 
ii. 168. 

Middle States Freight Associa- 
tion, duties of, 1 . 404; terri- 
tory controlled by, i. 303. 

Midgley, J. W., on private cars, 
i. 210. 

Mileage, allowanees of, to pri- 
vate cars, i. 220, 230; “con- 


structive,” i. 417 ; ticket bu- 
reaus for, ii. 168. 

Mileage tickets, li. 42; inter- 
changeable, ii, 46. 

Mineral tralTic, i. 31, 43. 

Miaaiasippi and Missouii rivers, 
short lines between, i. 443. 

Mississippi Rivei, a determi- 
nant of rates, i. 431, 442; in- 
fluence of, on distiint and par- 
allel railroads, i. 433s rates 
from, and from points east 
tliereof, i. 4.')(). 

Mississippi Valley trade, com- 
jietilion for, i. 441. 

Mishoiiri River, a determinant 
of rates, i 413; liow rales are 
adjusted to, i. 446. 

Mi.ssonn River cities, liow 
reached by railroads from the 
ISiist, i. 443. 

Missouii llivei crossings, rates 
to, map of, i 440. 

Mixed clnsB tickets, ii, 126. 

Money, accounting for, by 
freight agents, i. 164, by pas- 
senger .'igcnts, II. 03. 

Money oiders, express, li. 275. 

Money pool, i. 293. 

Montana common points, rates 
to, i. 462. 

National Rxpreas Company, ii. 
261. 

Net revenues of railways, resul- 
tant of Uiree factors, li. 227. 

Nevada, coiimiodity rates to, i. 
476; traffic, volume of, ii. 
408. 

New England, local distance tar- 
iffs prevail in, i. 406. 

New England and the Ceiilial 
West, adjustment of rates on 
traffic between, i. 397. 

New England Freight Associa- 
tion, territory of, i. 303. 

New England Passenger Associa- 
tion, membership of, ii. 107- 
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Nowapapoi traffic, handling of, 
by the railways, li. 158 

New York Central Lines, freight 
traffic oiganization of, i. 71; 
general organization of, i. 62; 
impoit tariff of, i. 497; 
through rail conneotioiia of, 
to Chicago, i. 290. 

New York-Chicago base rate, i. 
500. 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company’s elec- 
tric railways, ii. 245. 

New York terminal of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, plan of, i. 
S3; problems at, i. 80, 84, 88. 

Notice of arrival, i. 118. 

Official Classification, adoption 
of, i. 333; region covered by, 

i. 336. 

Official Classiflcation territory, 
three subdivisions of, i. 384. 

Official Express Classiflcation 
used by all express companies, 
li. 297. 

Ohio River cities, competition 
of, with the West and East, i. 
422. 

Ohio River crossings, adjust- 
ment of rates from, i. 423. 

Oil tank lines, origin of, i. 216, 
237. 

Oklahoma, rates to, i. 463. 

Old Dominion Steamship Com- 
pany and Adams Express 
Company, agreement between, 

ii. 273. 

Operating and traffic depart- 
ments, equal rank of, i. 06, 
79. 

Operating expenses, ratio of, to 
operating revenues, i. 66; 
summary of, for 1908 and 
1909, i. 63, 66, 

Operating revenue, classifieation 
of, by Interstate Commerce 
Commission, i. 152. 


Order and commission depart- 
ments of express companies, 
ii. 270. 

Organization of freight traffic 
department, i. 01 ; of passen- 
ger depaitincnt Peiinsylvama 
Railroad, ii. 10; of Pullman 
Company, ii. 100. 

Orient, import rates to and 
from, i. 518. 

Osgood, S., first postmaster-gen- 
eral of United States, ii. 324. 

Pacific, North, Coast “ termi- 
nals,” i 407. 

Pacific coast, west-bound rates 
to, from east of Missouri Riv- 
er, i. 467. 

Pacific coast states, industrial 
and trade conditions in, i. 
458; railway traffic in, i. 39; 
sources of supplies for, i. 
457, 

Pacifle coast steamship lines 
controlled by railroads, i. 357. 

Pacific Coast Terminals, west- 
bound tariffs to, i. 477. 

Pacifle Emit Express Company, 

i. 249. 

Pacific ports, import and export 
rates via, i. 617. 

Package shipments, ii. 158. 

Panama Canal will increase 
competition for coast-to-coast 
traffic, i. 489. 

Panama Railroad, shipments by, 
in 1908, i. 467. 

Parcel freight handled by elec- 
tric railways, ii, 261. 

Parcels post, the demand for, ii. 
321. 

Parlor oar, first, ii, 97; fares, 

ii. 108. 

Party rates as a developer of 
passenger business, ii. 189. 

Party tickets, ii. 39. 

Pass, free, limitations of, ii. 63; 
railway, prohibited, ii. 377. 
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Passenger agents, general, as- 
sistant, and district, of the 
Pennsylvania Kailroad, duties 
of, ii. 11. 

Passenger associations, general 
organization of, ii. ICO; of 
United States, map of, ii. 

108; test of success of, ii. 172. 

Passenger business, competition 
of, with electric railways, ii. 

237 ; effect upon, by elec- 
tric lailways, ii 242; grow- 
ing importance of, ii. 3, bow 
stimulated, ii. 187 ; revenue 
from, ii. 186. 

Passenger department of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, general ac- 
tivities of, ii. 1.3. 

Passenger earnings, ratio of, to 
freight receipts, ii. 3. 

Passenger fares, ii. 210; a con- 
trolling force in making of 
Pullman fares, ii. 108; mak- 
ing of, ii. 14 j product of traf- 
fic conditions, i. 19. 

Passenger journey, average 
length of, i. 19. 

Passenger organization of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a typical 
one, ii. 16. 

Passenger revenue, accounting 
of, ii. 62; auditing of, more 
uniform than freight audit- 
ing, ii. 94; luiBoellaneoiis, ac- 
counting of, ii. 93. 

Passenger service in Europe, 
signiAcant facts regarding, ii. 
202; in United States, tenden- 
cy of, ii. 207 ; two classes 
above the Arst class, ii. 208. 

Passenger traffic, caused by un- 
rest, ii. 107; characteristics 
of, i. 17; development of, ii. 
186; development of, local, ii. 

14; development of, by spe- 
cially equipped and fast 
trains, ii. 191; in Europe, 
subdivision of, i. 13; of Amer- 
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lean railways for 1890, 1907 
and 1909, i. 47 ; of elec- 
tric railways, how increased, 
11 . 240; short-distance, solici- 
tation of, ii. 187, 242; spe- 
cial factors affecting, i. 12; 
throiigli, care of, ii. 14, vol- 
ume of, li. 186. 

Passenger trnAic associations, 
concerned with special traAic, 
ii. 168; four general classes 
of, ii. 167; history of, ii. 166; 
legal limitations upon, ii. 
167 ; local, ii. 188. 

Passenger traffic department, li. 
3, supervision of, on various 
railroads, ii. S. 

Pas&cugor traffic manager, ii. 
210; of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, duties of, li. 10, 54. 

Passenger waybills, early, ii. 
18; on Pennsylvania Railroad 
in 1863, ii. 21. 

Passengers, cairied one mile in 
1008, i. 50; classes of, in Eu- 
rope and United States, ii. 
201 ; classes of, per cent of, in 
selected European ooiintries, 
ii. 202; in United States, 
mostly travel Arst class, ii. 
205; statistics of, ii. 217. 

"Paster,” the, ii. 29. 

Pennsylvania Packet Line, pas- 
senger receipts issued by, in 
1838, ii. 21. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, agreement of, with 
Adams Express Company, ii. 
270, 273; ciassiAcation of 
freight tonnage of, in 1909, i. 
44; early pooling percentages 
of, i. 207; export commodity 
rates via, i. 506; freight traf- 
Ac department of, i, 68; gen- 
eral organization of, i. 63; 
greatest freight carrier in the 
world, i. 43; import rates via, 
i. 497 ; New York terminal of, 
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i. 85; passenger trafTic depart- 
ment of, oigiinizatinn of, in 
1910, II. 5, prefeieiiee freight 
on, i. 280; tliiongli fi eight 
line on, i. 24.T; throiigli mil 
connections of, to Gliicago, i. 
290, through rail coimoctiona 
of, to Pittsburg, 1 . 280; tour- 
ist service of, ii. 188. 

Per diem charges, i. 183, 18S. 

Percentago system of rates, ap- 
plied in the West, i. 441; lim- 
iting fact legarding, i. 392; 
result of, if strictly applied,!. 
392; deviations from, i. 395. 

Percentage tariff system, origin 
of, i. 387; where applied, i. 
391, 400, 403. 

Personally conducted touiist bu- 
reau, li. 16. 

Personally conducted tours, ii. 
37. 

Petroleum, in the West, i. 41; 
volume of traffic in, i. 28. 

Phosphate rock, volume of traf- 
fic in, i. 29. 

Pierce, N. W,, on economical 
freight handling, i. 78. 

Pittsburg terminal, problems at, 

i. 80. 

Pooling, prohibition of, i. 301. 

Pooling agreements, not enforo- 
able at law, i. 300. 

Pooling contracts, i 297 ; once a 
prominent feature of truffle 
associations, i. 300. 

Pools, railway, i. 193; two kinds 
of, i. 291. 

Post office, colonial, origin of, 

ii. 324, deficit of, not due to 
payment to railroads, ii. 343; 
deficit of, reduced in 1009-10, 
ii. 349; deficit of, sources of, 
ii. 344; expenditures of, 1900- 
1909, ii. 347; railway. See 
Railway. 

Postal revenues, expenditures 
and dnClcit, 1880-1000, ii. 343, 


Postal routes, railway, ii. 330. 

Piefcrenco freight, i. 254, 280. 

Private ear lines, history of, i. 
212; railway rates influenced 
by, 1 233. 

Private cai owneis, financial ar- 
rangements of, with the rail- 
roads, i. 220. 

Private cars, arguments favor- 
ing use of, i. 234; chief com- 
plaints against, i. 229; classi- 
fication of, i. 220, for pas- 
sengers, charges for, ii. 100; 
lease of, i. 225; legal status 
of, i. 238; number of, in 1902 
and 1910, i. 219; present stat- 
us of, i. 237 ; types of, i. 219. 

“Proportional commodity rates” 
on transcontinental lines for 
exports, i. 608. 

“ Proportional ” rates in the 
West, i. 443. 

Proportional tariffs for Pacific 
coast exports, withdrawal of, 
1. 520. 

Prorating of earnings in pas- 
senger business, ii. 89. 

Public regulation of express 
companies, ii. 318. 

Pullman, G. M., inventor of the 
Pullman car, ii. 96. 

Pullman car, first, ii. 96. 

Pullman cars, employees on, sal- 
aries of, ii. 105; increase in 
size of, ii. 102; payment for 
the use of, by railroads, ii. 
103. 

Pullman fares, making of, ii. 
107. 

Pullman Palace Car Company, 
business organization of, ii. 
98; business relations of, with 
railroads, ii. 102; buying out 
competitor by, ii. 98; capital 
of, ii. Ill; chart of organiza- 
tion of, ii. 100; early devel- 
opment of, ii. 96; equipment 
of, ii. 101; filing of tariffs of, 
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with Intovatato Coinmprco 
Commission, ii. 100; gioaa 
eai'nings of, ii. Ill; manufac- 
turing department of, ii. 1)9; 
organizing of, in 1807, ii. 07, 
operating department of, li. 
98; output of in 1008, ii. 98; 
report to atockholdera of 
(1008), ii. 112; special ngroe- 
menta of, with two railways, 
ii. 106; stock dividend of, in 
1010, ii. 114; tratfie and prof- 
its of, ii. 110; under charge 
of operating department of 
the raihoada, ii. 8; unfavor- 
ahle conti'aet of, witli two 
large railroads, ii. 104. 

riillnian passengers, increase in 
number of, ii. Z05, 

Ilailroad C’oniniisaion of Nevada 
DS. Southern I’neifle Coinjmiiy, 
et at, decision in le, ii. 308, 

Baiiroad icporla, Tiiteratnte Coiti- 
meroe Coiniiiission’a power to 
require, ii. 304. 

Bailroads, prosperity of Amer- 
ican, since 1898, i. 67. 

Eailway charges to be “ just and 
reasonable,” ii. 370. 

Eailway mail, early transpoita- 
tioii of, ii. 326; governmeut 
requirements for transmission 
of, ii. 333; how weight is de- 
termined in, ii. 338; services 
performed by railways for, ii. 
334; pay for, and the post 
office deficit, ii. 342; pay for, 
special rates for, ii. 339; pres- 
ent rates for payment of, li. 
330. 

Railway mail service, case ex- 
amination in, ii. 320; fast, .n- 
troduction of, ii. 328; kinds 
of, ii. 333; supervision of, ii. 
328. 

Railway organisation, two types 
of, i. 65. 


Railway policy, American, i. 13. 

Railway post office, introduction 
of, li. 327 ; present scope of, 
ii 328. 

Railway post offieo eais, ii. 327. 

Railway postal clerks, ii. 328. 

Railway Rate Act, Rederal, of 
June 18, 1910, ii. 305; a com- 
mission to study control of 
securities, ii. 300; additional 
pinvislnns as to complaints, 
ii. 385 ; appe.ils to Riipreiiie 
Court, ii. 370; Attorney Gen- 
ei."!! to defend suits, ii. .‘171; 
burden of proof, ii. 388 ; car- 
licr.s must not di.sclnso ship- 
pers’ business secrets, ii. 390; 
Coinnierce Court created, ii. 
.005; commission given power 
over lutes, c'lassiflciilions and 
louling of freight, ii. 380; 
coimniBsion’s power of initia- 
tive, ii. 386; coiniiion ciirneis 
defined, ii. 376; court proce- 
dure defined, ii. 302; existing 
powers safeguarded, ii. 306; 
c-vtension of the jurisdiction 
of Interstate Commeiee, Com- 
mission, ii. 374; Roderal court 
injunctions upon the States, 
ii. 390; just and reasonable 
charges, ii. 370; lateral con- 
nections made obligatory, ii. 
,379 ; long-and-sliort-haiil clause 
in new form, ii. 370; passes 
and franks prohibited, li. 377 ; 
jinwer of commission to require 
reports, ii. 304; proceedings 
to ciijoiu coininission’s orders, 
ii. 371; rejection by tlie Com- 
mission of tariffs improperly 
filed, li. 380; sbipjiers also 
made liable, ii. 383; shippers 
to control routing of freight, 
ii. 389 ; stringent provisions 
against rebating, ii. 382 ; suits 
to enforce tlie commission’s 
orders, ii. 391; suspension of 
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rates penfling inquiry, ii. 3S7 ; 
tliioiigli lontes aiui joint cUis- 
sillcations, li. 38Si written 
statement of rates to be fui- 
nislied shippeis on applica- 
tion, ii. 3S1. 

Railway Rate Act of 1910, pro- 
visions of, 11 . 36.3: pioposod 
features oiiiittcd from, li. 
301. 

Railway service, American ideal 
of, ii. 220. 

Railway Ticket Protective Ru- 
icau, oigaiiization of, li. 50 

Railway tralllo in fruits, i. 40. 

Railways, ainoiiiit jiaid to, for 
transportation of mails, ii 
339; eaily hjstems of pay- 
ment to, for cariying mail, li. 
336, none 1,(100 milis in 
length in 1870, i. 290: serv- 
ices of, factors determining, 
i. S. 

Ranchos, a source of traWc, i. 38. 

Rate Act of 1910, Railway, ii. 
363. 

Rate adjustments west from 
Cliiongo and St. Louis, i. 442. 

Rate differentials in the West, i. 
441. See also Diffoientials. 

Rate groups, i. 337 ; defining of, 
i. 460; ustablisluncut of, i. 466; 
in transcontinental tariffs, 
map of, i. 401. sections not 
in, given many commodity 
rates, i, 478. 

Rate making, i. 344, 349; af- 
fected by capitalization, i. 
376, 377 ; basing point sys- 
tem of, i. 411; between Chi- 
cago and the West, liow 
solved, i. 447; competitive 
factors in, i. 351; definite pol- 
icy in, i. 622; disregard of 
distance in, by transcontinen- 
tal rates, i, 308; four forces 
controlling in, i. 300; func- 
tion of traffic associations in. 


i. 309, government regulation 
and, i. 379; in Texas, i. 434; 
in 'Trunk Line and Central 
Pieiglit Association teriito- 
ries, i. 382, 405; in Western 
trunk line, trans-Missouri and 
Southwustei n territories, i. 
440; official machinery of, i. 
345; percentage tariff system 
in, i. 387 ; the result of joint 
activity, i. 349; the bases of 
railway chnigcs, i. 360; the 
factor of distance in, i. 307, 
thiee-fold duty in, i. 372; 
universal rule in, i. 477; 
value of commodity in, i. 374, 
value of seiviee in, upper lim- 
it i.s flved by, i. 380; value- 
of-serviee piinciple in, i. 370, 
373. 

Rale percentage zones, fixing of 
boundaries of, i. 305; map of, 
i, 393. 

Rate problems, adjustment of, i. 
401. 

Rate schedules, a complicated 
problem, i. 345. 

Rate sheets issued by passenger 
associations, ii. 176. 

Rate systems, four, in United 
States, i. 383; in the East, i, 
382; in trans-Mississippi sec- 
tion, i. 440; in the South, sub- 
ject to commercial rivalries, 
i. 410; transcontinental, main 
features of, i. 459. 

Rate wars, 1. 291, 297, 450. 

Rates, export, via Atlantic 
ports, i. 604. 

Rates, express, factors consid- 
ered in making, ii. 312; for- 
eign, li. 315. 

Rates, import, via Atlantic 
ports, i. 497; import, why 
made, i. 495. 

Rates, import and export, i. 
492; via Gulf ports, i. 610; 
via Gulf ports, low rates on, 
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i. 610; via Pacific ports, i. 
617. 

Rates, railway, adjustment of, 
to St. Paul, i. 446; all-rail, 
higher to southern inland 
towns, i. 416, between points 
on Mississippi, Missouri and 
Ohio rivers, i. 432; blanket, 
i. 469; by ocean routes, low, 
i. 494; combination, in tlie 
West, i. 4-13; common, on 
west-bound traffle over wide 
area, i. 458, competitive, as- 
sociated action for, necessary, 
i. 360; competitive, for for- 
eign trade, i. 493; decnsion of 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Reno, Nev., 
case, regarding, ii. 398; for 
earrying mails higher than 
for express matter, ii. 344; 
from “ Virginia Cities,” i. 
425, graded and ina.Kiinum, 
for intrastate trallie in Texas, 
i. 435; gram, adjustment of, 
i. 449; how prorated between 
raii and steam lines, i. 417, 
in southern territory influ- 
enced by water competition, i. 
408 ; in southern ton itory 
and Texas, i. 407 ; increase of, 
to meet water competition, 
prohibited, ii. 369; influenc- 
ing of, by private car com- 
panies, i. 233; interdependence 
of, in the West, i. 464; Inter- 
state Coiiiineicc Comniissioii’s 
powe,r over, ii. 357, 386; 

manipulation of, no longer 
permissible, i. 310; Missis- 
sippi River, i. 431; must be 
profitable, i 366; Nevada, 
construction of, ii. 403; to in- 
termediate points (in trans- 
continental territory ) , ii- 
404; party, ii. 189; statement 
of, to be furnished shippers, 
iL 360; suspension of, pending 


inquiry, ii. 387; Texas iiiter- 
statc, i. 437 ; the resultant of 
cconoinic forces, i 492; 
tliroiigli, by cninbined rail- 
and- water carriers, i. 349; 
tlirough, control over, liy In- 
tcihlatc Coiiimcrco Commission, 
ii. 357; to and from the Soiitli 
via Ohio and Mississippi livor 
eiossiiigs, 1 . 421; tr.snsconti- 
nental, decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
legurding, ii. 398; transeon- 
Imimtal fieiglil, i. 4.56; why 
higher by rail lliaii by w.itcr, 

i. 416; written stiitcmeiit of, to 
be furnished shippers, li. 381. 

Rates and division department 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 

ii. 14. 

Rates and trallie dovelopment, 
close connection between, i. 
317. 

Raymond, C. \V., on the New 
York terminal, i. 83. 

Rebates to private car owners, i. 
23J. 

Rebating, stricter regulations 
regarding, ii. 369; stringent 
provisions against, ii. 382. 
Receipt for freight, i. 97. 
Reciprocal demurrage, i. 209, 
Red Rail freight, i. 356; meth- 
. ocl of shipping, i. 256; papers 
used in shipping, j. 269. 
Rediiced-fuio tickets, ii. 40; 

when permissible, li. 60. 
Refrigeration cliarges, i. 226, 
230. 

Refrigerator cars, importance 
of, i, 236; mileage paid for 
use of, i, 222; number of, in 
1907, 1. 237. 

Refrigerator lines, development 
of, 1 , 213, 236, why origina- 
ted, i. 216. 

Release for specified kinds of 
freight, i. 106, 109, 
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Kono, Nov., Eate Case, decision 
of Tntorslaie Cnmmoiee Com- 
mission in, 11 . 30§i conelnsions, 
41 !l; construction of Nevada 
rates, 11 . 403; productive 

freight toiritoiy, ii. 410; latcs 
to interraediatc points, ii. 404 ; 
sources of oasteiii trairie, ii. 
411; volume of Nevada trallic, 
li. 408; water competition, ii. 
413. 

Hcveniios, analysis of opeiating, 
for 1000, 1 . rk 

Eichardson, J., dcsciibes mak- 
ing of rates by Southeast- 
ern Passenger Association, ii. 
177. 

Eipley, W. Z , on rate making, 

i. 373, 375, 387, 405. 

Eivaliy of laihvays for traffic, i. 
354. 

lliver traffic, influence of, upon 
rail rates in Mississippi Val- 
ley, i. 431. 

Rivers, Ohio and Mississippi, fac- 
tors in rate making, i. 400. 

Rock Island Railioad, timo 
freight on, i. 2C0. 

Rocky Mountain section, rail- 
way tonnage in, i. 36. 

Routing order, i. 320, 

Rural dcllveiy seiwice, ii. 347. 

St. Louis, a iival for tiade of 
Mississippi 'N'alley, i, 441. 

Scalpers, ticket, ii. 57. 

Seaports, South Atlantic, decline 
in traflic of, i 26. 

Second-class fares, ii. 126. 

Second-class mail inai.tcr. Gov- 
ernment’s loss on, ii. 346. 

Second-class passenger service, 

ii. 116, 125; fuiiiislied by elec- 
tric lines, ii. 208; method of 
providing, ii. 125; not favored 


Socond-cl.iMs tickets, ii. 40; where 
gcncialiy sold, n. 127. 

Second-class tourist cars, li. 120. 

Sccuiities, lailroad, commission 
to study, ii 300 

Sherman Antitrust Act applied 
to railroads, ii. 353. 

Shippcis, liability of, ii. 383. 

Shippers’ cars, historv of, i 

212 . 

Shippers’ complaints, ii. 385. 

Sleeping ciii, first, li il6, faicsof, 
li. 108; ownership and opera- 
tion by lailioad conipames, ii. 
107; tourist, li. 127. 

South, the local rates in, i. 415; 
outbound rates fiom, i. 424; 
rates in, interrelated, i. 422; 
rate systems in, subject to 
commercial rivalries, i. 410; 
latcB to and from, via Ohio 
and Missis-sippi river crossings, 
i 421; souiecs of traffic in, i. 
24. 

Southeastern Freight Associa- 
tion, boundary of, i.. 303. 

Southeastein Mississippi Valley 
Association, field of, i. 304. 

Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, Articles of Association 
of, ii. 178; making of rates by, 
ii. 177; Rules of the Confei- 
enco Committee of, ii. 182, ter- 
ritory occupied by, ii. 168. 

Southern Classification, adoption 
of, i. 333; where applied, i. 
336. 

Southern Express Company, or- 
ganization of, ii. 261; teirifory 
covered by, ii. 263. 

Southern Pacific Company, de- 
cision against, in the Reno, 

' Nev., rate case, ii. 398; organ- 
ization of passenger traffic de- 
partment of, li, 6. 

Southern Railway, organization 
of, i. 428; timo freight on, i. 
260. 
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Soutliern Bailway and Steam- 
ship Association, early history 
of, i. 294. 

Southern States, rail chaiges into 

• and out of, i. 3S0. 

Southern tciritory, lates in, i. 
407. 

South weslein Passenger Associa- 
tion, ii. 1G8, 

Southwestern Eailway Bate As- 
sociation, i. 204. 

Southwestern TnrilT Committee, 
siiimiiary of work of, i. 310; 
territoiy of, i. 304. 

Southwestern territories, rates in, 
i. 440. 

“ Special commodity tariffs,” on 
transcontinental roads, i. 483. 

Special excursion business, suc- 
cess of, dependent upon low 
fares, ii. 180; traffic created 
by, ii. 188. 

Special excursion tickets, ii. 37. 

Standard Oil Company, i, 217, 

221 , 200 . 

Star Union Line, a eoSperative 
line, i. 248; organisation and 
working of, i. 70, 242, 243. 

Station freight agent, work of, 
i. 130-143, 348, ii. 131. 

Statistical work in freight au- 
ditor’s office, i. 1,51. 

Steamship companies violate law 
regarding aliens, ii. 122. 

Steamship line connections be- 
tween the North and the 
South, i. 415. 

Stinison, A. L., on the early ex- 
press set vice, ii. 259. 

Stock, express company, held by 
railroads, ii. 266 ; railway, 
held by express companies, ii. 
266. 

Stock car lines, i. 217, 222. 

Stop-over privileges, when per- 
missible, ii. 30. 

Storage charges on. baggage, ii. 
150. 


Sutherland, J. B., patentee of 
fiist refrigerator car, i. 213. 

Swift Car Lines, i. 216. 

Taiiff sheets, i. 331. 

Tariffs, improperly filed, rejec- 
tion of, by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, ii. 380; 
in force, i. 621, See also 
Bates. 

Taussig, P. W., i. 304. 

Telegraph companies, under Fed- 
eral contiol, ii. 3.56. 

Tqiminal, traffic center of — ^the 
freight yard, i 00. 

Tei minal “ arbitrory ” charge, i. 
300. 

Tei minal class rates, i. 471. 

Terminal costs, ii. 215. 

Terminal difficulties at Chicago, 
i. SO; a(, Pittsburg, i. SO. 

Terminal facilities of railways 
an important factor in rate 
making, i. 416. 

Terminal freight services, i. 77, 
03. 

Terminal improvements of Penn- 
sylvania Eailroad at New 
Yoik, i. 84; investment in, i. 
85. 

Terminal requirements, i, 70, 00. 

Tenninals, California and North 
Pacific Coast, i. 467; detention 
of freight cars in, i. 162; limit 
of traffic expansion fixed by, 
i. 95. 

Texas, a traffic region in itself, i. 
407; rate making in, i. 434; 
rates in, interstate, i. 437 ; 
rates in, prerequisites for, i. 
434; rates in, two systems of, 
i. 436. 

Texas common-point territory, 
rates to, i. 436, 453; early 
abandonment of, not probable, 
i. 438. 

Thayer, W., on freight rates, i. 
402. 
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Thomas, F. A., i. 21B. 

Thompson, J. K, i. 280. 

Ticket, contract conditions con- 
tained in, ii. 23; passenger, es- 
sentials of, ii. 22. 

Ticket accounts, keeping of, in 
auditor’s olHce, li. 74. 

Ticket agent, advertising to in- 
foim, ii. 192; iceorda kept by, 
and duties of, ii. 63. 

Ticket agents, division, of the 
Pennsylvania Bailroad, duties 
of, ii. 12. 

Ticket brokerage, ii. 57; court 
decisions rcgaiding, ii. 60; ob- 
jections to, ii. 58; prohibition 
of, by passenger associations, 
ii. 173; waning of, ii. 60. 

Ticket Bureaus, Mileage, ii. 
168. 

Ticket Clearing House for the 
electric railways, ii. 241. 

Ticket leoeivers, duties of, ii. 57, 
70. 

Ticket scalpers, ii. 67. 

Tickets, passenger, ii. 19; certifi- 
cate plan of, ii. 39; childicn's, 
ii, 49; classification and types 
of, ii. 24; clergy, ii. 49; colon- 
ist, li. 46; commutation, ii. 40; 
drover’s, ii. 50; excursion, ii. 
30, 30; extension foiin, ii. 30; 
extra fares, ii, 30; feeder, the, 
ii. 29; first-class, ii. 25; first- 
class interline or foreign, ii. 
20; harvester, ii. 49; home- 
seeker’s, ii. 46; how arranged 
in ofllces, ii. 54; immigration, 
ii. 49; issuing and distribution 
of, ii. 54; land, ii, 46; local 
round-trip, ii. 26; local skele- 
ton, ii. 26; mileage, ii. 42; 
methods of counterfeiting, ii 
68; mixed-class, ii. 126; num- 
bering of, ii 23; party, ii. 89; 
redemption of, ii, 15; redemp- 
tion of, rules for, ii 173; re- 
duced-fare, ii, 40; reduced- 


fare, stimulate piisaengcr busi- 
ness, ii. 190; loquisiiion for, ii. 
63, second-class, ii. 40, second- 
cliiBs, ivhuic generally sold, ii. 
127, 206, singlo-tiip caid, ii. 
25 ; special excui-sioii, ii. ' 37, 
30; tourist, 11 . 37. 

Time freight, i. 254; methods of 
control of, at central office, i. 
285. 

Time tables, how issued, ii. 213. 

Topography of Europe, relation 
of, to traffic currents, i. 6; of 
United States, effects of, on 
tiansportntion, i. 6. 

Tourist cars, second-class, ii. 

120 . 

Tourist fares, ii 223. 

Tourist seivice, n. 206, Pennsyl- 
vania Baihoad, ii. 188. 

Tourist sleeping cars, ii. 127. 

Tracem for freight, i. 127. 

Tmck storage charges, i. 200. 

Traffic, American freight, com- 
parison of, with foreign coun- 
tries, i. 3; Atlantic and Gulf 
seaport, moved at low rates, i. 
415; development of, i 72; de- 
velopment of, on electric rail- 
ways, ii. 241 , development of, 
present means employed in, i. 
316; freight, characteristics of, 
Bummaiized, i. 14, greater, the 
higher the stage of civilization, 
i. 9; interstate, ii. 379; long- 
distance passenger, on elecliie 
railways, ii. 237; method of 
expediting, i. 72 ; minor factors 
affecting, i. 14; passenger, con- 
trolled by density of popula- 
tion, li. 217 ; principal, con- 
tended for by trunk lines up 
to 1880, i. 385; Pullman, ii. 
110; sources of, in the Central 
West, i. 34; sources of, in the 
noitheastern section of the 
United States, i. 30; sources 
of, in the South, i. 24; volume 
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of, cannot change fixed charges, 
i. 364. See al.so Freight, Pas- 
senger, and Express. 

Traffic and opei'ating depart- 
ments, equal rank of, i. 68, 79. 

Traffic associations, four classes 
of, at present time, i. 303 j 
immigrant traffic handled 
through, li. 117; increase of, 
in the 70’a, i. 209; legal status 
of, i. .300; local, functions of, 

i. 305; restricted to small ter- 
ritory, i. 304, important pait 
of, in development of rate sys- 
tems, i. 309; work perfomied 
by, 1. 304. See also Fi eight 
and Passengei. 

Traffic bureaus concerned with 
special kinds of tralfie, i. 305. 

Traffic conditions, dissiniilai, i. 
383. 

Traffic department, i. 349; pas- 
senger, oigaiiisation and serv- 
ices of, ii. 3 ; special work of, i. 
342; the diplomatic blanch of 
the railway service, i 74. 

Trafile organization of Pennsyl- 
vania Bailroad Company, i. 67. 

Traffic pool, organization of, i. 
292. 

Traffic problems, knowledge es- 
sential to comprehension of, i. 
22 . 

Train baggage master, duties of, 

ii. 157. 

Train board for time freight, i. 
285. 

Trains, agricultural, ii. 196; lux- 
urious, and run at gi-eat speed, 
ii. 191; mail, have right of 
way, ii. 333. 

Ti’anscontinental commodity tar- 
iff, i. 478; east-bound, i. 480. 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
sectioa covered by, i. 304; tar- 
iffs issued by, i. 334, 337. 

Transcontinental freight rates, i. 
456. 


Transcontinental Passenger Asso- 
ciation, lenitory of, ii. J68. 

Tianscontiiiental lailways seek 
import traffic, i. 504. 

Transcontiiiontal rate system, 
criticism of, i. 487 ; main fea- 
tures of, i. 459; li. 398. 

Transcontinental rates, principles 
involved in, i 468. 

Transcontinental tariffs, east- 
bound, wide scope of, i. 482. 

Transfei companies for baggage, 
li. 163. 

Trans-Missouri Freight Associa- 
tion, i. 350; case of, decision in 
the, i. 301 

Tians-Missoiui Fieiglit Buicau, 
section covered by, i 304. 

Transportation, effects of topog- 
raphy on, i. 6; routes, main, 
between tlie East and West,!. 
448; the servant of industry, 

i. 10. 

Travel, great voluinc of, makes 
low fares, ii. 217. 

Travel demand, factors affecting, 

ii. 217. 

Travelere checks, ii. 275. 

Traveling auditor, duties of, ii. 
93; 1, 156. 

Trunk Line Association, forma- 
tion of, in 1877, i. 297; func- 
tions of, ii. 106; passenger de- 
partment of, ii. 167; teiritory 
included in, i. 303. 

Trunk line railroads, precise lo- 
cation of, i. 384. 

Trunk line rate situation in 1874, 
elements disturbing the, i. 
385. 

Trunk line rate system, three 
principles in, i. 406, 

Trunk line tenitory, adjust- 
ments of rates in, i. 404; rate 
making in, i. 382. 

Trunk lines, Chicago reached by, 
i. 289; early struggles of, for 
business, i. 290; early traffic 
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of, i. 3S8; steamship lines on 
Great Lakes, owned by, i. 349. 

Unifoim elassiflcatioii, movement 
for, i. 339. 

Union Tank Line Company, i. 
217, 221, 232. 

United States E-xpress Company, 
mileage operated, ii. 262; or- 
ganization of, ii. 261. 

Utah, commodity rales to, i. 476. 

Utah common points, rates to, i. 
4S2. 

Vahie-of-seinnee idea in' rote 
making, i. 370, 373. 

Vandoibilt, Commodore, i. 289. 

Vestibuhng trams, ii. 97. 

Virginia, rates to noncompeti- 
tive cities of, i. 428; seaports, 
major tiaifio from, by water, i. 
420. 

Viiginia and West nrginia De- 
murrage Hurcau, work of, i. 
204. 

Viiginia cities, prorating ofrate.s 
to, i. 429; rail rates to, wide 
discrimination in, i. 420; rates 
between, and the West, i. 427 ; 
rates to, from eastern seaboard 
cities, i. 430; taiiifa of, i. 425. 

Wagner Palace Gar Company 
purchased by Pullman Com- 
pany, ii. 98. 


Water competition, in rate male- 
iiig, i. 350: 111 transcontinental 
tcirilory, li. 413; regulation of 
wcat-l)Ouiid railway lates by, 

i. 458 

Water terminal facilities and 
eqiiipnienlfi, i. 93. 

Waterways, influence of, on rail- 
load freight, i. 11. 

Waybills, i. 110-117, 130; bag- 
gage, ii. I.*)!; eaily pa.ssenger, 

ii. 18. 

Wells, Viirgo & Company, found- 
ing of, ii. 201; profits of, 
excessive, li. 207 ; teiritory 
operated b 5 ', ii. 202. 

Wells, H., an express pioneer, ii. 
261. 

Western Classifieation, oiioption 
of, i. 333; terriloiy included 
in, i. 3.30, 

“ Western gateways,” i. 408. 

Western Passenger Association, 
articles of, leganling the mak- 
ing of fares, ii. 174; bounda- 
ries of, ii. 108; described, ii. 
109. 

Western Trunk Line Committee, 
jurisdiction of, i 304. 

Western Trunk Line territory, 
rates in, i. 440. 

Weyl, W. E. on passenger fares, 
ii. 225; on teimiiial and line 
costs, ii. 215. 
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THE END 



